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PREFACE OF THE EDITOR. 



liad only distritHited a f^w copies antdng- bis Mii^ 
'sbae'ye&K &go, eould to6t re.aipfpeai' tnJder more 
favourable tircamstatiCfes. The Revtrfuiion Sf 
France is (mfbrtanktely ilot at fin 6nd. It )ias 
acquired fresh vigour thtough 'that sdon of ^Ja- 
cobinism, the sanguinary CoTsicau, for whom the 
soldiery, faithless and greedy after pillage, have 
betrayed their King ; and the military despotism, 
inevitably resulting from their treason, is not less 
terrible for Europe than the revolutionary au- 
dacity, of which M. de Chateaubriand has given 
such revolting accounts. In other respects, the 
astonishing resemblances of Persia to Germany, 
England to Carthage, Macedonia to Prussia, Tyre 
to Holland, Scythia to Switzerland, Greece to 
fVance, Egypt to Italy, and the Median war to 
that of the Revolution, are calculated to interest 
the reader of all times, and acquire additional 
weight at the moment that all the nations of Eu- 
rope, forgetting their ancient animosities, are 
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annitig the flower of their youth, and preparing 
to snatch the sceptre of usurpation from the 
hands c^ the most odious c^ tyrants, who 

Cover'd with Bourbon blood, and stern in maa, 

Call'd upright Henry a mere nbble kiog.* 

We shall immediately public RecoUeetions qf 
Itd^i England and America^ accompanied by va- 
.rious, moral and literaiy essays from the pen of 
-the same Author, in which will be found the 
nervous style that characterizes the present £ssay, 
together with those ingenious and delicate treats 
-that so pre-eminently distinguish his Beauties qf 
ChrisUanity. 

* ■'' Courert du ung Boarbon, puiusnt par la mitraille, 
Nonunoil k bon Henri I« roi de la cumUo." 
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HISTORICAL, POLITICAL AND MORAL 

ESSAY 
REVOLUTIONS, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
ANCIENT REVOLUTIONS, 



INTRODUCTION. 
If be, who was born with an ardent passion for 
the sciences, and has devoted to them the labours 
of his youth ; if he, who has been consumed by a 
thirst for knowledge, and has torn himself away 
from the enjoyments of affluence in order to go be- 
yond the seas, to contemplate the grandest spec- 
tacle which can be offered to the eye of the phi- 
losopher, to meditate on free man in a state of 
nature and in society, placed near each other on 
the .same soil ; finally, if h^ who, in the daily ex- 
perience, .of adversity, has learnt betimes duly to 
estimate tiie prejudices of life — ii' such a person^ 

B 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

I say, deserves any confidence, readers, you will 
find him in me. 

The situation in which I am placed, is, more- 
over, favourable to truth. Without desires and 
without fear as I am^ I no longer indulge in the 
chimeras of happiness, and mankind can inflict on 
- me no greater evils than I experience. " Mis- 
fortune,"* says the author of the Studies of Na- 
ture, ** is like the bUt^ moaotftin of Bember at 
the extremities of the burning kingdom of Labor. 
While you are ascending it, you see nothing be- 
fore you except barren rocks ; but when you attain 
the summit, you perceive the heavens above your 
head and the kingdom of Cachemire at your feet.** 
This observation, which at the first glance may 
appear somewhat too personal, is nevertheless in- 
dispensible. Without it, the reader, full of that 
unfortunate distrust which puts us on our guard 
against an author's opinions, would perhaps have 
run through this work with less interest thui he 
will now feel. But if I have taken so much care 
to maka the road smooth for him to enter on \n& ' 
career, he should in his turn make some sacrifice 
to me. Oh you, who read my work, banish your 
passions for a moment, while you peruse tiiis dift^ 
sertation on the greatest questions which can 
occupy the attentiMi of mankind. GonaidevUie 
subject attentively with me. If you sometiaMs 
feel your blood t^e fire, shut the book, and wait> 
till your heart beats calmly before you b^» to 

• Iii£«a,C«Uage. 
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INTBODUCTION. 3 

read again. In return, I do liot flatter myself 
with the idea of displaying genius, but I promise 
that my sentiments shall proceed from a heart as 
devoid of prejudice as a human heart can be; 
Like you, if nly blood be heated, I will allow it 
to cool before I resume my pen. I will always 
converse with you in a simple manner. I will 
always reason upon principles. I may undoubt- 
edly be mistakeh, but if not always just, I wfll 
alvays be sincere. Be not; therefore, hasty iii 
despising the work of a mani who only writes fit 
the purpose of being useful j and if from recofffec- 
tions of too tender a nature,! should, in Uic course 
of this essay, drop an involuntary tear, recollect 
that some allowance should be made for the tm- 
forttuiate, and say: Let us pardon him for tfa^ 
sake of the courage which he' has manifested, by 
listening to the voice of truth, in spite of the pre- ' 
judices 30 excusable on the part of the iinfortunate/ 

Explanation qf the. PUm. 

1. What revoliitions 'have heretofore occurred 
in the governments of mankind ? What was, at 
those periods, the state of society, and what, has 
been- the influence of those revolutions on the age 
in which they occurred, and on the ages which 
have succeeded ? 

«. Among these revolutions are there any, 
which, fi-om-the spirit, manners, and .enlightened 
*a*e of the times, can bo'compsired witii the French 
one? 

DinczedbyCiOOglC 



% INTEODUCTfON.- 

S. What were the primitive causes of this re- 
volution, and those which effected it* suddeu de- ~ 
velopment ? 

Such are the (questions that I propose to ex- 
amine ;. and although much has heen -written on 
the French revolution, yet each faction having 
been satisfied by decrying its rival, the subject is 
still as new as if it had never been discussed. 

Republicans, Constitutionists, GH-ondists, Itoy- 
aKstSi Emigrants — in fact, politicians of all sects,* 
oi> these questions being properly or improperly 
understood, depends your future happiness or mi- 
sery. There is no man who does not form pjo- 
jects aiming at glory, wealth, pleasure, or repose, 
and yet no one at a critical inomcBt can say, I 
will do tlus to-morrow, if be has not foreseen what 
he morrow wJU be. Tlie- period of individual 
happiness is past. The Uttle ambition and con- 
fined interest of a single man sink into nothingness 
before the^ general ambition of nations and the in- 
terest of the human race. It is in vain that you 
hope to escape the calamities of the preseot age by 
retired habits and the obscurity of your life ; the 

♦ I sliall ofieii be obliged, forthe piirpoee of niukln^ mytelf 
understood, to eiD]iloy the different names of iMrtics in tlie Frencb 
levolulion. 1 gjre noiiee tliat tbcsc sppullationa, when procet'd- 
ing from luy pen, are only used as Dcccs«Hiy ton'aids a ri^!it 
understanding of my subject, and by no means as a personal re- ' 
flection. 1 uu not a miter ot a»y sect, and I can easily con- 
cciFe ibat (bere are very bone«t people wImnc opimobs dif)br 
' from uiiue. Periiap* trtie wisdom coiiiitts in beiBjf not nitbuuL 
principles, but wrOiMit £xed t^iniont. 
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INTRODUCTION. • 5 

friend is now torn from the friend, and the retreat 
of the sage resounds with the fall of throne?. No 
one can promise himself a ' quiet moment We 
are sailing along an unknown coast, in the midst 
of darkness and the storm. Every one, therefore, 
has a personal interest in considering these ques- 
tioTjs with me] because his existence depends upon 
them. My subject is a chart which must be - 
studied while in danger, that the sagacious pilot 
may ascertain the point we have left, the place 
in which we are, and the one to which we are 
steering-, so that in case of wreck we may save 
ourselves on some island where the tempest can- 
not assail us. This island is a conscience without 
reproach. 

As a deficiency in method is the general fault of 
political works, though there is no subject which 
requires more order and perspicuity, I will en- 
deavour to give an exact idea of this essay, by 
saying a few words as to my manner of treating 
the subject. 

1. I Shall examine the remote and immediate- 
causes of each revolution. 

2. Their historical and political parties. 

S. The state of manners and sciences in that 
particular nation, and such as were generally pre- 
valent among the human race at the laomeot of 
each revolution. 

4. The ^ause^ which extended or confined it« 
influence. 

J. b3 
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6 IMTR^UOTIOK, 

S. Finally, always having the principal olyect 
in view, I shall iocessantly point out the analogy 
or difier^nce between the revolution described and 
that of France; in order thereby to form a com- 
mon focua, to which all the scattered rays of mo- 
rality, history, and policy may converge. 

Let us, however, at the outset, fix the meaning 
which I attach to the -word revohiHon, because it' 
wiH continually occur in the course of this work. 

By the term revolution I shall always mean an 
entire change in the government of s nation, whe- 
ther from monarchical ta republican, or vice z'ersa. 

Hence every nation which falls by foreign arms, 
every change of dynasty, every civil war which haa 
not produced any remarkable alteration insociety, 
every partial movement of a nation which is only 
in a state of insurrection for the moment, will be 
considered by me as not included in my list of 
revolutions. In fact, if the spirit of the people 
undergoes no change of what importance is it 
that they are agitated a few instants during their 
misery, and that their name or their master's ia 
changed? 

Considering thie subject in this point of view, I 
shall only acknowledge five revolutions in aH the 
ages of antiquity, and seven in modem Europe. 
The five ancient ones will be : the establishment 
of the republics in Greece; their subjection by 
Philip and Alexander, with the conquests of the 
latter hero} the fall of the Roman kings; the 

J 



»TEODOCTK)N. 7 

ftibversibn of the popular government bjr the 
Caesars, and lastTy, the overthrow of their empire 
' by the barbarians.* 

The republic of Florence, that of Switaerland, 
the disturbances under King John, the league 
under Henry IV., the union of the Belgic pro- 
virtces, the misfortunes of England during the 
reign of Charles L, and the erection of the United 
States q£ America into a free nation, will form the 
subject of the seven modem revolutions. 

In other respects, I shall rapidly pass over that 
part of my work which is devoted to ancient his- 
tory, reserving the principal details till I speak of 
the present European nations, llie genius df the 
Greeks and Romans differed so widely from that of 
the nations now existing, that it is difficult to find 
a few features of resemblance. I might have ex- 
patiated on the revolutions of Thebes, Argos, and 
Mycence. The annals of Sweden and Poland, 
those of the imperial cities, the insurrections of 
several districts in Spain and the kingdom of 

* Tbe irraption of (he barbariant into the empire i» not pro- 
perl; & molution; in the ien>e which 1 have given to the word. 
Tb *ame might be «aid of the wan in the reign of Kiog John, 
and the league during that of Henry III. which 1 have, never- 
theless, comidered as revolutions. As to the barbarians, it is 
eas; to perceive that it was indispenslble for me to speak of them, 
beeaose they form the point of contact, at wfaicli ancient and 
modem history unite. With regard to the disturbances of modern 
France, they are so celebrated, of so grand a character, and so 
striUng in their analogy to others, that I could not possibly cqd- 
dder tbem otherwise than as real revolutions. 
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S INTnODUCTlON. 

Naples, afforded me sufficient materials for a mul- 
tiplication of volumes ; shut on attentively ex- 
amining history, I have perceived that a va- 
riety of circumstances, which struck me at first, 
reduced themselves, upon investigaton, into a few 
isolated facts, totally distinct in their causes and 
effects from those of the French revolution. By 
incessantly stopping at every little town of Greece 
and Germany, I should have fallen into repetitions 
equally tedious and useless. I have fixed, there- 
fore, only on the leading feabares — such as afford 
useful lessons, or examples- worthy of imitation. 
I have not attempted to write a romance, in which 
by forcing events to my system, T should only have 
left behind me one of those deplorable monu- 
ments, to be contemplated by posterity with op- 
pression of heart, while they think of the spirit 
which animated their fathers, and bless heaven for 
not having ordained that they should be bom 
during those days of calamity. I have proposed 
to myself a more noble result from writing these 
pages. I avow that the hope of being useful to 
mankind has exalted my soul and guided my pen. 
If the greatest subject be that from which the 
. 'greatest number of natural truths may be de- 
duced ; and if by summing up historic truths we 
are led to a solution of that strange problem, man, 
was there ever an object more worthy of philoso- 
phy than the plan laid down for this work ? The 
execution of it is unfortunately confidetj to very 
unskilful hands. By my title of anEssay I have 
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ANTiaUITY OF MAN. '9 . 

pubiicly avowed my inability j but I shall be suf- 
ficiently gratified in "hav*in^'pointed out the road 
to those of superior genius. 

CHAP. I. 

JFirst Question — The ^ntiquih/ qf Man. 

** What revolutions have heretofore occurred in. 
the governnients of mankind ; what was, at thiwe 
periods, the state of society, and what has been 
the influence of those revolutions on the age in 
which they occurred, and on the ages which have 
succeeded ?" 

To demonstrate the importance of this quests, 
it is suflficient to announce it. The vast subject, . 
which it embraces, will occupy the greatei' part of 
this work, and, serving as a key to our more re- 
cent problems, will give birth to a crowd of un- 
known truths. With the torch of past revolutions ■ 
in our hand, we shall boldly enter into the daHk- 
ness.of future ones. We shall scrutimze the man 
of former times in spite of his assumed character, 
and compel the Proteus.to give us an undisguised 
view of future man. This opens to us an immense 
prospect, and towards an object so desirable I 
venture to say that I will conduct the reader by a 
path of philosophy hitherto untrodden, in which I 
promise him important discoveries and new views 
of mankind. Passing from the. troubles of an- 
cient times to those of modern nations, I shall 
mount, by a series of calamitKS, from the fint 



10 ANTiaUIlT OF VAN. 

ages of the world to our own. The history o| 
nations is a ladder of misery, of which the revo- 
lutions form the different steps. 

If we consider, that, since the memorable day 
on which Christopher Columbus arrived on the 
shores of America, not one of the hordes, which 
wander in the forests of the new world, has made 
a step towards civilization, but that these people 
-were nevertheless far from being in a state of na- 
ture * at the time they were discovered, it must 
at once be allowed that the grossest form of go* 
vemment has only been established afler ages of 
batfoarism. 

What do we perceive, then, at the moment that 
lustory opens? Great nations on their decline, 
Corrupted morals, frightful luxuiy, abstract sci- 
ences ; such as astronomy, literature, metaphysics 
and arts, to attain perfection in which appears to 
demand the duration of a world. If to this be 
added tiie traditions of these nations— the shep- 
herds of ancient Egypt feeding their flocks in 
abandoned cities, -and ruins of some unknown 
people that once flourished in these deseita — ^this 
same Egyptreckonii^ more than Ave thousand 
years since the termination of the bncMic sge^ 

* One important obMnatisn u to tlie slowaeta of the AnvE- 
ricant in tttaioiag civilization ii : that Datura has denied them 
iocks and herds of cattle, tbote first legiilators of manliind. 
It ia alio Teiy retnaritable, that the savages hare been found 
more cinliMd predsely in thoac ditsrictsj in whidt there mil « 
apcdcs of domcatkated animali 
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.»STI(MHTY W H4ff. II 

an4 the erection of the mo^c^y uwln' ifat. 6rst 
king Menes down to Alexander — the. Chinwi 
founding their history on a calculation of eclipses 
wbich go bade to the deluge, beyood which their 
annals are lost in nuojberlesa ages — the Indiana 
too, affording the pbenomeooii. oi' a .pri^iitiv* 
language, the qourceof aU those ^idten in^tlw 
east, and one understood only by the Biamins,* 
though formerly used by a great nation, of wluc^ 
the very name has disappeared from the earth -r . 
if all this be considered, I say, -the corivictioDj 
instantly resulting from it, must be, that our brief 
chronology hardly serves to fill the last page of 
' human history, a truth incontrovertibly deinoosr 
trated by natural prtxluctions.^ 

* History of India from the earlier Accounts, by Rob«r|««% 
in the Appendix to bis Disquisitioiu. The Saiurcit, or mored 
Unguage, has lately been revealed to the world, aad we tilrt:a<ly 
possess translatioDs of several poems from it. The power as4 
pUosophical propensities of the Bagliah id lodia have madf 
tUa inesiiaialile prcaent to the repoUic of letters. 

i Btiffon-s Theory of the Bvth —I n^tf colleoMl a great 
iMmber of hotaoical and reiiMralogical eifriosixies, proving ikt 
antiquity of 4he earth. I bare seeo on sarae mouatUBS of a 
noderate heigltt ia America, ^ich run from the South- Bast to 
the.NorUi-W«st> in the 42d degree of oortbera latitude, u 
Buwy a* thirteen generations of oaks, which, evidently suecee4- 
edeacb other on the lame soil. I have been shewn inGarnaiqr 
« aeeoad colcweow alone forn^d fro^ the broken particlaaof 
a former one— a eiimmstance which leads us backfuanim- 
SMnsity of agea. At Granosa, one of tb« Asores, I found 
Mane pieces of leva, ao ancieDt that tfaey were oovared witlt k 
onutof petrified moss more than kalf aa indi ia tbickneaa. 
Aft Saint Peter's laland, on the destdate coast orerlonkiog New- 
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The destruction and reopvation of part of the 
human race is another conjecture equally well 
founded. The marine bodies, transported to tiie 
summits of mountains, orbtiried in the entrails of 
the earth ; the beds of c^careous stones ; the 
par^lel and herieontal strata of soils, all coiic^r 
with the traditions of the Jews, Indians, Chinese, 
Egytians, the Celti, the negroes of Africa,' and 
the savages of Canada,t to prove the -submersion of 
the globe. 

fotiDiHaail, fiom wtudi it is teparatcd by a roi^h and dangerous 
sea aliraji coTcred wiib den«e fogi, I bave eiamincd a rocli 
fomieA of alteniale beds of red licben, which bad ncijtnreil the 
bardnen of granite. The manutcript of these travels, from 
which tome extract* will be found in anoiber work that 1 bow 
prcacnt to tb« pubUt, periibed, vitb tbc rest of my fortane, in 
the reToluIion. 

* Koben's Account of the Gape of Good Hope, and Sparr- 
man's Trarvels among tb« Hotlcotott, The latter intfaor det- 
cribei tb« HottciHoti to bave so great « dread of rain, ibat it 
ii Impoaaible to convince them of it* being sometimes necessary. 
The Sw^ith traveller attribute* this singularity to reUgioas opi- 
nion* ; but it is more natural to believe ibat the antipatby is 
occasioned by a eo^Aised idea of ibe deluge. This tradition 
might have been carried into Africa either by the Mabometaos, 
who penetrated fhitber during the eighth ceniary, or long before 
that time by>the Carthaginians, of whom soire modern travel- 
lers have found vestiges on the border* of the Senegal and 
Tigris. NeTCTtheless, if the Cartbaginians followed the opi- 
nions of their ancestors the Fbceaicians, tbey did not believe 
that the deluge ever took place. 

t Dr. Rotmtson, in bis excellent History of Am«rica, adopts 
the system of the first emigratioDt to tbi* C<witiDcnt, by the 
Mortb-East part of Asia aad tbc Kortb^Wcst of Europe. From 

tb« 
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Let us lay down then, for the basis of hiatorj^ 
these two facte : the antiquity of inankind, - and 
their renovation, after almost total destruction. 

By only commencing history, however, at the 
very uncertain period of the deluge, we are fax 
from having surmounted every difficulty. Saor 
cfaoniathon only recovds' the foundation of town^ 
and states. Cronus, son of King Ouranus, seized 
his father near a fountain, caused bioot to be cruelly , 
mutilated, undertook Iftng Journits, disposed of 
nnpires'according to his pleasure, giving Attica 
to his daughter Athena, and Egypt to ' the God 
Tautus. Herodotus and Diodorus next introduce 
you into tlie land of wonden. Here were cities 
twenty leagues in circumference, built aa if by 
magic, gardens su^ended in the air, and large 
lakes entirely dug by Uie hand of man. The east 
is suddenly presented to ua in all its corruption 

the Tojagct of CajXaia Cook, and itiU more rewnt navifaton, 
it oppears to be now proved that South America Blight receive 
iti inhabitants from tbe iahind* of (be South Sea, in the same 
wBjr as the latter rcce'vcd their's from the pooiti of India 
scareit to them. ' Tbia chain of isbods appears to be thrown 
like a bridge orer the ocean bctmea the two worldi, for the 
purpose of inviting mankind to trarerM- both. Tbe similariiy 
of language and religion between the ancient Peruvians, the 
inbabilanti of the Sandwich and Otabeite islands, &c. and the 
Malays, impart^ a degree of solidity to this conjecture. It is, 
therefore, more than jwobable that the tradition of the deluge 
wu spread through America with ibe people who emigrated 
Ihither from India, Tarlary, asd Norway. 
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and all iU glory. Three powerful nations; the 
Assyrians, Medes, and Per»aas, built their power 
on th^ ruiri of each other. Boundless conquest pre- 
Vinled on both sides, diBastrous to the vanquished, 
and usdess or pernicious to, the conquerm. 
Ift Fersia the nation ^s deba^, and the SatrapS 
Aalted; in Egypt the people were ignorant and 
superstitious the prints learned and de^totic. In 
this regimii where the palace of Sardanapdis wag 
ertcted near the hoifel of Ilie slave, where the tem- 
- pie of the Divinity contained only miserable 
flretches' beneath its domes of porphyry — in this 
diaos bfluxury and indigence, 9ti£fering and voluptu- 
Dusnessr, fahaticiwn atid knowledge, oppression and- 
servitude, let ^e crimes of tyrants and the oaeSor- 
tunes of slaves sleep iii equal obscority and oUi- 
vion. A ray, which emanated from £^ypt, after 
haling struggled for some time against the daric- ' 
ness of Greece, at last covered that predestined . 
countty ^th ^endom-. * The wandering border, 
whicK Inachus, Cecrops, and Cadmus had first 
cdlected, laid aside their savage manners by de- 
grees,! uid forming themselves at difiTerent periods 
iatb rep(d!^es, ndw summon as to the first revelw- 
tion. 
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CHAP. II. 

Dwjirst Revolution,— The Grecian RepubScs. 

The republics of Greece, considered aa the first 
p<^ular governments of mankind,* afibrd a most 
interesting subject for the consideration of the .phi- 
losopher. If the causes of their establishment bad 
been transmitted to us by history, we might be able 
to (Atain the solution of the famous political pro' 
blem — viz: what is the original convention of so- 
ciety? 

J. J. Rousseau fixes and reports the case thus : 
" Each of us, in common, places his person and ail 
his power under the supreme direction of the gene- 
ral- will, and we consider each member of the body 
as ^n indivisible part of the whole." 

To esttU[)liBh ihis train of reasoning, must we not 
Suppose an association already existing ? Would a 
vagrant savage, taken from his deserts, to whom 
the dectrine ofvmie and thine Isxuiknown, pass all 
at once from natural to civil liberty ? The latter is 
a sort of liberty purely, abstract, and necessarily 
supposes all the anterior^ ideas of ptoperty, con- 
ventional juatke, the comparative force of alt witli 
a part, &c. Thare is consequently an intermediate 
tivil state between the state of nature and that of 
^rhich Eoaisseau ^teaks ; so that the contract, whith 
he lays down, is not the original one. 

* Tbis ia not rigidly exact. The republic of Uie Jews began ■ 
when that people departed from Egypt ia the year ] 4^1 before bur 
an ( aod Tysc was foiuuletl ia- the yet.t r'2&2 of the ssme 
chronotogy. 
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But it will he asked what is the primitive contract? 
It is very difficult to answer the question. 

Jfvfe for a moment acknowledge that of Rousseau 
to be authentic, it is at least certain that this fun- ' 
damental pact may be traced beyondthe associations 
of which we form to ourselves an idea; because 
riot one of the savage hordes, which has been found 
upon the globe, existed under a popular govern- 
ment. Hence one of these inferences must be ■ 
deduced : 

We must either admit with Plato that the 
monarchical government, founded upon the plan of 
a family, is the only natural one, and consequently 
that the social contract is of subsequent date — or 
if the latter be original we must allow that the 
people, almost immediately tired of their sove- 
reignty, committed the charge to some valiant or 
sagacious citizen. 

Hence arises this immense question. Supposing 
the primitive government to have been monarchical, 
how did man happen to conceive the phenomenon 
o£ any liberty except that of nature ; and if it be 
allowed that the primitive constitution was rcpub. 
lican, )}y what steps did the human mind, after ages 
of observation, and after the experience of the evils 
resulting from all governments, again find the na- 
tural Constitution, which had solongbeen forgotten? 

I invite nfy readers to reflect on this great sub- 
ject To treat of it here would be to compose 
a Work on a work, and I am only writing an Essay. 
In the causes, which led to the overthrow of th* 
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Grecian monarchy, few thinga tend to the expla- 
nation of these truths. 



CHAP. 111. 

The Age qf Monarchy m Greece. 

A PEBSON cannot cast his eyes over the early 
times of Greece without shuddering. If the golden 
age existed among the Argivi during the pastoral 
reigns of Inachus and Phoronoeus ; if Cecrops gave 
wholesome laws to Attica ; if Cadmus introduced 
letters into Bceotia ; still chose happy days fled so 
rapidly that miserable posterity has only considered 
them a dream. 

The muse has often caused the stage to resound 
with the tragic names of Agamemnon, CEdipus, 
and Theseus. Who among us has not felt the e^t 
of Crebillon's and Racine's master pieces ? These 
painters of great misfortunes, endured by kings, 
heretofore drew tears from us, while we considered 
their subjects fabulous ; but we, who witnessed the 
fete of Louis the Sixteenth and his family, may now 
weep at such representations as realities. 

Massacres, rapes, conflagrations — whole nations 
forced to emigrate by their distresses — others rising 
in a body to invade their neighbours — ^kings with- 
out authority, factious g^ndees, and barbarous 
communities — such is the picture which the Gre- 
cian monarchy presents to view. All at once, with- 
out any appiurent reason, republics were formed in 
every part. Whence arose this sudden transition ? 
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Way it public opioion, which, li|(« a ton-rat, ovar- 

whehned the throDe> and crushed the tyranta» who 
had merited their lot by their foul crimes ? No ; 
Royalty was here abolished from respect for roy- 
alty itself; no man, as the Athenians said, having 
been worthy to succeed Codrus. It was the here- 
ditary prince of the crown, who himself estsbH^d 
a pc^ular constitution. 

This singular revoluttmi, diflerii^ in its prin- 
nples from all those with which we are acquainted, 
has been a stumbling block to most of the writers 
who have endeavoured to ascertain its causes. 
Mably, rapidly skimming over the subject, pro- 
ceeds at once to republican constitutions, without 
letting us into the secret which gave rise to them. 
Let us, however, in spite of historic^ obscurity, 
attempt some discoveries in this new politicid 6eld. 



CHAP. IV. 

Causes qf the Subversion of regal GwerToaent 
tttnot^ the Greeks, 

The first reason, which presents itself to ex[daiD 
the fall of ownarchy in Greece, is the train of re- 
vtdutioQS which so long desolated that beautiful 
country. From the fall of Troy to the extinction 
of royalty at Athens, and even long after this, a 
genend subversion had changed the whole face of 
the country. In this chaos of new affiiirs, the 
order of succession to the throne was violated; 
kings by d^ees lost their power, and the people 
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the idM (^a legal government. All the hnmours 
dfthe body politic, heated by revolutionary fever, 
were at that highest point bf energy from \ifhich 
primitive fontis afid gfand Conceptions proceed. 
llie least shodt in the State tras triore than suf- 
Ati^nt at that time to overthro* frail monarchies, 
which were hardly entitled to the appellation. 

We find, in the spirit of the rich, another not 
less striking cause of the subversicfln which regal 
government experienced in Greece. These pfef- 
iKmS availed thetnselvfes df the general confUsJoft 
to H9Urp authority, and 3o*ed the seeds of faction 
taatid the thfoftes to which tlley aspired. It is a 
feature contmon tcJ all revolutions, in the repub- 
lican sense, that they have rarely begun on thfe 
part of the people. It haS ahrays been the no- 
bility, who, in proportion to their wealth and Ifl- 
flueUce, first attacked tlie soVereigft pcfwer : Whe- 
ther it is that the human mind Is more ^sceptible 
of envy in the .high than in the low ; or that 
the, former class of the community are ipore cof.* 
Wpt than titt latter ; or that a portbn of power 
only tends to excite a thirst ibr more; or finally, 
that fate delights in blinding the victims it has 
fixed upon. What is the consequence when the 
great have succeeded in overturning die throne? 
That the people, oppressed by their new masters, 
soon repent of having seated a multitude of ty- 
rants in the place of One legitimate king. WitlS- 
out any regard to , the pretended patriotism, with 
which these men cloaked themselves, tlie people 
c2 
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eject them as a disgraceful faction) and the state- 
is changed into a republic, or returns to monudiy, 
according to its moral feeling. 

A third source of the popular constitution- 
among the Greeks, deserves above all to be 
known, because it is essentially connected with 
their politics, and has not been discovered by those 
who have publicly treated of the subject, at least 
so &r as I am acquainted with such disquisitions. 
I allude to the increase of power obtained by the 
Amphictyons. This federative assembly was in- 
stituted by the third king of Athens** and gra- 
dually extended its authority over all Greece. 
Upon the principle that there cannot be two so- 
vereigns in one State* it naturally follows that a 
monarchy has no real existence where there is « 
sovereign convention in unity. If it be argued 
that the Amphictyonic Council only possessed the 
right of proposition, and therefore resembled, in 
its construction, the diets of Germany, it is right 
to remark, that the assembly was not competed 
of princes, but d^uties of the people ; that such 
a convention was calculated to generate the idea 
of republican forms among the nations which it 
represented; and lastly, that the Amphictyons, 

* llie preciie time at which tbii aficmbly was iiutiluted, Is 
unknown, and the name of iti author equally to, tome, u Fau- 
saniu for iflstance, calling him Amphictyon, end othera, like 
Strabo, alleging hit name to have been Acricins: According to 
commoa opinion, the circanstapae took jitaee about the fiftecDtli 
century before ovt eta. 
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fitroored as fhey were by public opinion, were 
certain, sooner or later, from that ambitious im- 
pulse naturally inherent in every society, to arro- 
gate to themselves rights foreign to their institu- 
tion, -which would, sooner or later, cause monar- 
diies to cease. * 

The great and general reason, however, why 
republics were established in Greece, was, in fact, 
that these republics never were real monarchies. 
I shall explain myself on this important subject in 
ihe sequel, when I arrive at the revolution of 
Brutus. 

Such were the remote and immediate causes, 
which contributed to the development of this 
great revolution in Greece ; but as history leaves 
us in ignorance by what astonishing train of ideas 
men, who had always lived under monarchs, 
adopted republican principles, let us conclude 
tiiat some real and several imaginary acts of op- 
pression, a weariness as to ancient regulations, 
and a love of novelty, the chances and hazards by 
which so many things come to pass, and finally, 
that species of necessity, which has been called 
the enei^ of human affiurs, produced republics, 
without its being at first known distinctly how 

* In tfae scntnicei wUcb tfae Amphictyonic body pMied •gnlnf r 
toy nation, it poMCStcd the power of arming •)! OrwecB to tap- 
port its decree, and of lepMnting the condemned natiini fTon 
the communion of the temple. How could a feeblp monarchy 
tetiM thii ColoHoi of popular power, teconded as ft whs- by re- 
itgktui CMuticitm ! 
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they arose j »nfJ tfi? effect Inivin^ vftemM* ftih 
allied pliiloaophers to analys^e the «aiia«, tiiey bub 
tened t& write down their rauiio^ 

la other respect?, it wouW be gvperflnQKs to io, 
form the reader that the stnirce* from vhich tlte 
republican revolution proceeded ia Greece, li»ve 
nothing, or alwost nothi^j, ia coiqmoq vith those 
of the French revohjtion. I will p«v proceed to 
the consequeiKfis of' this change ia Greece, con- 
fining myself, like all winters, to the biatory of 
Sparta and Athena. Xh^ apn»I» of the other 
small places are too little known to he iotereatiog. 

CHAP. V. 

EJ^t ftf ilie Republican R^olutim on Gre^c^,'-- 

Athens Jr^m Cotfytts. tQ SQ^^n. 

Xhis revolution was far fror^ producing hif pi^ 

neas to Greece. In, proof that the pri^iciple itiijf 

was not correct, aU the fjii«U republics were pluag- 

ed into a state of anarchy imnjedBtely aftier the 

extinction of royalty. Spafta itk^ie*. which h^wittbe 

. good fortune to possess in t|ie wee mw a revoltt^ 

tiooist and a legislator, at once ^goyed the friiita 

<)^ \t& new constitution. Every where e]s« th« 

rich) under the qi e ci ou s name of magistrates, 

iitsurjied the sovereign aathorky which they had 

avnihilated ; whtte the poor languished in misery, 

the victims of faction. . 

From the consecration of Codrus at Athene to 
the age of Solon, history is almost siLeat u t« the 
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it^ of tfait republic. We only Vnow that the 
irehonUtte for tiSt, which the citizens at 6rst sub- 
stituted for royalty, was afterwards reduced to ten 
years, and that they finished by dividing it aAitHig 
moe annual magistrates. 

.Thus the Athenians habituated themselves by 
d^rees to a popular government^ passing slowly 
from a monarchy to a republic. Every few sta- 
tute was partly formed upon an old one ; by 
which the sudden transitions, so dangerous to 
states, were avoided, and manners, had time to 
unite in sympathy with politics. The cense, 
quence (^ this, however, was that the laws were 
never veiy pure, and that the plan of the con> 
fltitution continually exhibited a mixture of trutii 
and error } like those paintings, in which the ar- 
tist has passed, by an insensible gradation, from 
darimeas to light— every shade is soflty introduced, 
but it is invariably composed of the darker tint 
which preceded, and tiie lighter one which fol- 
tonrs it. 

Moreover, this lu^ed state of political prin- 
ciples is sure to produce great evils. The Athe- 
wan^ who in so many respects resembled the 
Brench, fay incessantly changing the.economy of 
dieir govemmeait as the latter have d<me in our 
days, lived in a perpetual state a£ trouble ; for in 
every revolution there will be found warm par- 
tizans of new institutions, and men attached to 
the ancient laws of the country by the recollec- 
tfODSofalifit passed under their- auspices. 
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A5 in fVance too, the antipathy between the 
rich and poor was at Athens excessive. God 
forbid that I should shut my ears to the voice o' 
the necessitous ! I know how to feel for the mis- 
fortunes of others ; but in this age of philanthropy 
we have declaimed too much against fortune. The 
' poor of every state are infinitely more dangerous 
than the rich, and of^en less valuable members o£ 
society. 

The want of a fixed constitution was more 
and more felt. Draco, an inexorable philosopher* 
was fixed upon to frame laws for humanity. This 
man mistook the heart of his fellow creatures ; he 
considered passions as crimes j and equally pun- 
iahed, witli the utmost severity, the weak and the 
wicked [ by which he appeared to pass sentence of 
death upon the human race. 

These sanguinary laws, like the fatal decrees of 
Robespierre, were favourable to insurrections. 
Cylon, availing himself of the disorders of his 
country, wished to seize the sovereignty. He was 
immediately besieged in the citadel, but con- 
trived to make his escape. His partizans fled to 
the temple of Minerva, but left it under promise 
that their lives should be spared. They were, 
however, forthwith sacrificed at the altar of Eu- 
menides. France was not the first republic which 
had savage laws and barbarous citizens. 

This reign of terror passed away ; but it left 
bdiind it -relaxation and weakness. The Athe<- 
pians, like the French, aUiorred sqch atrocitieii, 
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•nd like them too were satisfied by shedding iruit> 
less tears. The nation, however, alarmed at its 
crimed, imagined that it saw the vengeance of 
Minerva suspended over its head. The gods, 
seconding the cry of humanity, filled the con- 
sciences of the people with dread ; and he, who 
would only have been one of the mehnless an- ^ 
tltfopophagi in impious France, was touched with 
repentance at Athens. So necessary isreUgion to 
man! 

To appease these torments of the soul, more 
insupportable than those o f the body.the nation 
had recourse to a sage named Epimenides. If 
this enlightened man did not close the real wounds 
of the state, he did still more by curing imaginary 
evils. He built temples to the gods, offered sa- 
crifices to them, and poured the balm of religion 
into the secret recesses of the heart He did not 
treat as superstitious what tends to diminish 
the number of our miseries ; he knew that the 
pt^ular statute, and the obscure penales, which 
console tiie unfortunate, were more useful to hu- 
manity than the volume of the philosopher, who 
knows not how to wipe away a tear. 

But though these remedies for a moment di- 
minished th^ evils of the state, they were not suf- 
ficiently powerful to dispel the evils entirely. 
Soon after the departure of Epimenides, the fkc- 
Uous re-appeared ; but the parties being fatigued, 
ibey resolved to throw theihselves into the arni 
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of ft fiiifde mac f ortuoateliy for the refN^^ tUt 
man wat Sc^od. 

I vtU not enter into a detail of the jtiBtitutioni 
of tMs celebrated legislator ; ilor will I diMUSS the 
lam of Lycurgin. Too great maaters hav« at 
xmdy written on the sutgect. I wilt merely Mat* 
vhat tenda to my aim in this work ; and in order 
not to cut the thread of my description I will ooB> 
ttnoe the history o( Athena to the banishment of 
the Pisistratides, afler which I will retuta to 
lacedaokon. 



CHAP. VI. 

Some Sections on the Legislation, of Solon, — Com, 
parisam. — Differences. 

Hxtxa governments are, probably, tite best ; 
because man, in . a state of society, ia himself a 
eomplex being \ and to a multitude of passioDs 
there should be a aiHltitude of restr a}rl1^. Sparta, 
Carthage. Rem^ and Ei^Uod, have» on this ac- 
count, been regwded as modeb in politics. As to 
Athens, it may here be remarked that she really 
possessed what France preteaded to have ac- 
qwred in our days — the »ost d^uocratic coostl- 
t«bion that ever existed among asy people. By 
the word democracy does any one understand that 
a nation a meant assembled in a body, and de- 
tifacnting vat its laws? No. It has a^ttied in 
Fiance two couodlay a darectoiy, and citizens who 
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w«re only penmtted to remun at th«r hottcatUI 
&a£rst requisition took j^ce. 

Th« Attienian legislator and the Preach re- 
fwners wer^ warly aitiiated amidst the same 
hangars, at the ooamenc^meBt of thair laboun. < 
^ host oi' voices demanded ao equal partition of 
ISf^erty j.aod Solon, to avoid the wreck (^pid»- 
lic afi&irs, was forced i<i commit an act of ii^os- 
tice. He remitted all debts, but refuaad the par. 
titioD of estates. The national assemblies of 
France thought otherwise : they guaranteed the 
iponej' owing to usurers, and divided the property 
of the rich. This alone is sufficient to i^racterize 
the difference of the two ages. 

We &id the same ccmtrast in moral institutiona. 
}^uity appeared' at Athens to he indispensable in 
the women, who were to give virtuous citizens to 
the state, and dWorce was only permitted on veiy 
T^pd conditions ; but in repuhUcaa France it was 
thought that tbe Messalina, -who wantonly t^red 
hep person to husband after busbaod. would not 
be less likely to prove an excefient OKrtber. 

The nan, said tbe law of Athens, who is no. 
tWMHis for depravity of morals, and dares to fill the 
S9ned office o&a legislator or judge, shall be driven 
from the trS)uttal, the goieral assembly, and the 
Wittfita of the^temi^e. The magistrate, who ap. 
pears before the people in a slate of intoxicatkai, 
shall be instantly put to death. These d«orces 
were undoubtedly not made for France, or what 
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Irould have become of the whole constituent as- 
sembly on the night of the 4th of August, 1789 ? 

This leads to a mournful reflection. The fVench 
who are fanatics in their admiraticm of antiquity, 
••em to have borrowed all its vices without any of 
its virtues^ By aaturaliziog among them the de- 
vastations and murders oi Rome and Athens, 
without attaining the grandeur of those republics, 
they have imitated the tyrants, who, to embellish 
their country, caused the ruins and tombs of 
Greece to be transported thither. 

We now enter consecrated ground, every inch 
of which will furnish a new theme for astonish-' 
ment. Reader, I repeat to you — watch more 
than ever over your prejudices. It is at the mo- 
ment when a coruer of tlie curtain begins to 
rise, that we are the most attentive ; especially if 
tiie object we behold does not come within the 
compass of our previous ideas. I have been oflen 
accnsed-of seeing things in a different light to 
others, and such is, perhaps, the case. But if I 
am prejudged before I have had time to make ex- 
planations in my own way ; if umbrage be taken 
at certain matters, before the place is known, 
which they occupy in Uie general harmony of parts 
—to such peq>le I have nothing more to say. I 
have neither the wish nor the talent to think and 
.txpiain.every thing at the ssme time. But I re< 
tan to my subject. 
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NAHU or FACTIONS. S9 



CHAP, VIL 

Origin ^^ Names qf Factions. — The Momlain 
and 0ie Valley, 

Solon wished to cnmn his labours by a sacrifice. 
Observing that his presence caused disturbance in 
Athens, he resolved upon withdrawing into vo- 
luntaiy exile. He tore himself from his dear 
native land for ten years, after having made his 
fellow citizens promise that- they would live in 
peace till his return. It was soon perceived, how- 
ever, that the passions of mankind cannot be ad- 
journed. 

For a long time the state had nonrished in its 
-1>osom three Actions, which unceasingly preyed 
on it Sometimes, when united by interest,' or 
tranquil from lassitude, they appeared for a mo- 
ment to he extinguished ; but they soon burst 
forth again with additional fury. 

The first, which was called the Mountain party, 
was composed, like the famous party of the same 
name in France, of the poorest citizens in the re- 
public, who wished for a pure democracy. By the 
e8tid)lishment of a Senate, and the exclusive ad- 
mission of the rich into the offices of magistracy, 
Solon had opposed a powerful bar to popular vio- 
lence, and the Mountain partizans, deceived in 
ttieir hopes, only waited for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of rising agunst these institutions. Ibey 
were ilie. Jacobins of Athens. 
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80 MAME8 or FMTI0H8. 

1%e second par^, known by the name of the 
VaUey, contained the weahh^r j^ossessors of estates, 
who, finding that the legislature had granted too 
much power to the little community in general, 
demanded an oligarchical constitution, as being 
more favouraMe to the interest These weie 
Iheir Aristrocrats. 

Lastly, under a third party, distinguished by 
the appellation of the Coast, all the commercial 
men of Attica ranged themselves. These, equally 
alarmed at the licetitiousnesa of the poor and the 
tyranny of the great, weie inclined towards a 
mixed government, as proper for the purpose of 
keeping both within proper bounds. They acted 
the part of the Modiris. 

Thus Athens was nearly in the same situation 
as republican France. No one Hked the new con- 
stitution ; every one ms clamourous fbrsanother ; 
and each wished for that which was most fa- 
vourable to his particular views. T^e reader will 
here have seen too the sources, from which the 
French derived the names of their parties. 



CHAP. VUL 
Portraits ^Leathrs. 
The same causes produce the same effects. Ty- 
rants arose at Athens, as they have arisen in 
France ; but as the age of Solou surpassed ours in 
moral.. y, so were th^> factious of Attica sup erior ' 
jo talents to those of France. 
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POSTEAItS OF UCADERS. 91 

At &e bead of the Mousrt^naftcs Pisisfcriittis 
distinguished hiiaaself. He was brave, elo^ueKW 
generous, prepossessii^ in a|)pearftnce, and of' cmI* 
tivsted mind. He lad none of Robespierre's qua* 
Hties but profound dissintulationi aed none of tbose 
which bdonged to the io&iQous Duke of Oleano^ 
except wealth and illustrious birth. He toofc tiio 
road, in which tlie latter conspirator endeavoured 
to foUew hiin. He continually talked to tlie people 
about equality, and vhile the 'word liberty waa 
peasing from his lips, tyranny occupied the bottom 
ef bis heaxt. 

Lycur^ua posseased the confidence of tbo V^ - 
Icy. We hardly know any thing of this LycurgOa. 
He was apparently one of those obscure iiiti-tgitera, 
whom the revolutionary whirlwind sometitnea rai- 
ses to the h^hest point of the system, withokd 
themselves knowing how tbey came thitiier. The 
aristocrats of Athens were not more fortunate in 
the choice and genius of their leaders than those 
of France. 

It appears as if there are men, who revive at 
intervals to act, in different ages and nations, the 
same parts nnder the same circumstances. Me^a^ 
cles and Tallien aflbrd an extraordinary e^caiuple 
of this. Both owed to an opulent marriage, the 
consequence which i» attached to fortune ;' both 
were stationed at the head o£ the moderate paxty 

* Meg»clet wa» rich, but his fortuDe waa caniidcrably aug' 
Bcnted by his marriage wiiU ibe ^ughter of Clislbene;, tyrstnt 
of Sycionia. 
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Si rnisTSATDs. 

ID their respective countries i both were reoulrk' 
able for the versatility of their principles, and the 
•dmilarity of their fate. Floating, like the French 
revolutionist, at the will of a capricious temper, 
the Athenian was at first subjugated by the genius 
«£ Rsiatratus, succeeded afterwards in overturn- 
ing the tyrant* ere long repented of having done 
this, recalled the mountaineers, entered into fresh' 
quarrels with them, was driven from Athens, re- 
i^pearedi and finished all at once, by sinking into 
obscurity beneath historical notice. Such is com- 
monly the fate of men without character ; they 
itrii^le for a moment against the obUvion into 
which they are sinking, and are suddenly swallowed 
up alive in their own nothingness. 

This was the state of the factions at Athens, 
when Solon, after an absence of ten years, re- 
turned to his unhappy country. 



Pimiratus. 

After having wandered over the globe, man, 
by an affecting species of instinct, likes to return 
and die in the land which gave him birth, and to 
sit for a moment on the borders of his grave, 
under the same trees which overshadowed his 
cradle. The sight of these objects, though un- 
doubtedly changed, recals to his mind at intervals 
the happy days of his innocence ; the misfortunes 
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vrith vlucb tbey were followed, the vidssitudes 
and the rapidity of life, awaking in his heart that 
mingled sensation of tenderness and melancholy, 
vbich is called the love of our country. 

How profound must be his grief if he left hifl 
country in flourishing prosperit}'', and finds it, od 
his return, deserted, or torn' by political convul* 
flions! Those, who live in the midrt of factions^ 
growing old with them as it were, hardly perceive 
the difierence between the past and present ; but 
the traveller, who returns to his paternal plains, 
and flnds every thing ruined during his absence, 
is at once struck with the changes which surround 
him. His eyei mournfully range through the 
desolate inclosure, as we look at an unfortunate 
iriend after a long separation, and observe with 
regret the ravages which time and care hare 
made upon his countenance. Such were doubtless 
the feelings of the Athenian sage, wbe^, after the 
first delights of return, he cast an eye upon his 
country. 

He saw nothing around htm but a chaos of 
anarchy and misery — nothing but division of ofu- 
luon and consequent disturbances. The citizens 
Appeared to be transformed into so many conspi- 
rators. There were scarcely two heads to be 
^und which thought alike,, and scarcely two arms 
vhkh had acted in concert Each person was a 
faction in himself, and though all agreed in hating 
the last constitution, all differed from each other 
as to the mode c^ rSgme to be substituted for it. 
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84 PISIBTKATUS4 

In this extremi^, Solon sought an honest manr^ 
who, by a sacrifice o£ his own interests, might 
restore tranquillity to the republic He thought 
that he had found him at the head of the pt^nilar 
party ; but if he allowed himself to be deceived, 
ior a moment, by the patriotic exterior of Pisis- 
tratus, he did not remain long in error. He felt 
that of the two motives by wbieb a human action 
may be guided, we should force ourselves to be- 
lieve the good one, and proceed as if we did not 
b^eve it. The sage, who was acquainted with 
the human heart, soon knew what to think of 
a man, who was rich, of high birth, and attached 
to the people. Unfortunately he knew it only 
when it was too late. 

He was now on the point of denouncing the 
conspirators, and only waited for some further 
information, when suddenly Flsistratus presented 
himself at a public meeting, covered with wounds, 
which he bad adroitly made^ The people were 
moved at the sight, and became tumultuous. Solon 
attempted to speak, but in vain, and was insulted. 
The populace were enraged to the utmost, and 
a formidable guard was decreed by acclamation, 
to protect the illustrious friend of democracy,; 
whom the nobles bad wished to assassinate. ", O ho- 
fitmes ad serviiukm paratos /*' We have seen a 
tyrant of the French convention avail himself of 
the same device. 

Any one, who has the slightest knowledge of 
state Bffidrs> wiU anticipate the consequences of 
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tLEIdN AND DIA1H 09 FIBtSTEtATUS. ftl 

tiiis decree. A democracy no longer exists where 
tt mflitary force is active in the interiiA- of a state. 
Shortly afterwards, Hsittratus seized the citad^ 
and having disarmed the citizens, reigned over 
Athens with fUll power^ unrestricted by reppb^ 
lipan prindplesi 

CriAP, X. 

Reign and Death qf fisistratus, 
VicToiiT will always be on the side of the po[>U' 
lar party, when it is directed by a man of genius } 
because this faction possesses an influence above 
others through the brutal energy of the multitude, 
to whom virtue has no. charm, and guilt no re*- 
mcffse. 

After all, however, success does not insure h^pi>- 
ness, and of this Hsistratus is an example. Driven 
from Attica by the united power of Megacles and 
Lycurgus, h« was soon afterwards recalled by the 
former, who, changing his party a third time, 
found hims^ obliged to fly in his turn. The 
storms^ which roar round tyrants, twice forced 
Pisistratus from his throne, and he was twice re- 
stored by the people. The end of his career was 
more fortunate. He terminated bis days tran^ 
c[ui!ly at Atliens,. leaving to bis two sons, Hip> 
parchus and Hippias, the crown which he had 
usurped. 

In other reacts, t^e diflerent factions had al- 
ternately, according to the chances of fortune^ 
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3ff HIVHItQHin AW ailVMS. 

•uppUdd foreign lands with Athenian %ftiv«^ 
At the death of Pivistratiu. the Modir^t and 
Jriiiacrats were living as emigrant* in aever«l 
towns of Greece ; and we shall soon see them act- 
ing with sucoesa the same part which tlie Contti- 
tutionists and Aristocrats of France io-our di>X> 
so unfortunately played in Europe. 



CHAP. XI. 

Uifparckui and HijqaaSt-^Avattiwtan <iftf» 

_f}rmer, — CoincidffKe*. 
HipPiAs and HipparchusaKended the throa* 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude. Sage 
in their government, and easy in their address, 
they had those obscure virtues which envy par- 
dons, and those amiable vices which escape odium. 
Perhaps they might have transmitted the sceptre 
to their posterity — ^perhaps the alteration of a sin- 
gle link in the chain of nations might have altered 
the face of the ancient and modern world* if tti» 
Supreme Being, that governs empires, had not' 
Otherwise ordained. 

Hipparchos, having been insulted by Hanno> 
^us, a spirited young Athenian, wiahed to avenge 
himself, and for that purpose oflfered a public af> 
ftont to the sister of the latter. Harmodius was 
enraged, and resolved, with Aristogiton his friend, 
to destroy the tyrants of his country. He only 
disclosed his intention to a few fqitMul persmis, 
Telying for the success of his enterprize. <hi tJw 
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ASflAiatMATlOlf at HtiM>ARCHUS. Vj 

principles of some, the pasuons of otberSj or at 
least on the secret pleasure which men experience ■ 
at seeing those suffer whom ihey thought happy. 

The day for the execution of the project w« 
fixed. It was the festival of the Panathentea, and 
the assassins repaired to the appointed place. 
Hipparchus fell beneath tlieir blows, but his bro- 
ther escaped. Happy would it have been for hiiB 
if he had shared the same fate t Aristt^ton, be- 
Jnj5 put to the torture, felsely accused the dearest 
friends of Hippias, who consigned them to the ex- 
ecutioner upon the spot- Friendship offered thS* 
saci'iBce, equally ingenious and terrible, to th* 
tnanes of Harmodius, who had been massacred by 
the guards of the tyrant 

From thifl moment Hippias, distrusting the in- 
fluence of favours conferred upon mankind, VU 
resolved npon owing his safety only to his cruelty. 
Athens was filled with proscriptions; the most 
barbarous torments were resorted to; and the 
women, as in our days, ^ disdnguished themselves 
by their henric firmness. The citizens, pursued 
by death, hastened in crowds from their devoted 
country ; but they were more fortunate than the 
Ftench emigrants, for they carried their riches 
with them ; and consequently, in the estimation oT 
the world, their virtues. It was thus that we saw 
massacres multiplied in France, and new bodies of 
fugitives join their unfortunate countrymen upon 
foreign shores, when, after the pretended assassina- 
tion of one of Robespierre's satellites, that -mon- 
ster redoubled his fury. rVz. tCoti^lc 
d8 
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CHAP. XII. 

^mgroHt tVar. — End qfih^ Republican Beooludon 
in Greece. 

The banish^ Athenians solicitecl the neighs 
pouring powers to re-establish them in their homes. 
They appealeii jn the n^tme of religion and a na« 
tuHi oppressed by tyranny, till at length the La* 
cedemonians took up arms in their behalf. At 
first they were repulsed by. the Athenians, but ac- 
cideat afterwards obtained for them the victoiy ; 
and the cliildren of Hippias having fallen into 
their hands, he* who hqd been a father before he 
was a king, consented to purchase their release by 
abdicating his power^ and quitting Attica in five 
^ays. Such a fall excites tears — one is sorry to 
see a tyrant finish his career by an action, of which 
very few worthy men would be capable. 

The dettiroD^ment of Htppias may be consi- 
dered as the epoch at which happipess returned to 
Cfreece, and the end of the republican revolution } 
for th(wgh sorqe factious per8<ins stiU were tq be 
found in Athens, as the waves of the ocean con, 
/ Ainae awhile to be agitated after a long storm, yef 
^ }ike these, they^ soon vanished in the general 
calm, 

Let US not, however, lose sight of the I^acedasr 
pionians, who, in arming for the emigrants, had 
|io other view than to gain possession of Attica, 
{(0() whO;, Qn seeing themselves counterfict^d ii) 
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BFAETA.— -THK JAOOBIHfl. 39 

this re^)ect, ^shed to restore the monarch vhom 
they had expelled. 

The re-installatioa of the ^rant of Athena, 
which was proposed by the Spartans to the Am- 
{^ctyonic Council, was rejected with indignation, 
llie unfortunate Hlppias then retired to the court 
of the Satrap Artaphemes, where, by soon after- 
wards drawing his sword agaioat bis country, he 
only consolidated the republic which he attempted 
to overturn. 

He was one of the first princes who descended 
from the rank of a monarch to the humble condi- 
tion of an individual, and carried his misfortune* 
from one country to another, a burthen to the 
earth, being every where doomed to experience 
the insolence or pity of mankind. 

Here finished, as I remarked above, the popu* 
lar revolution of Greece ; but before we pass to 
general characteristics, and the influence aC this 
revolution upon other nations, it is necessary that 
we retjim to Sparta. 



CHAP. XIII. 
Sparta. — The JacoSms. 
Sparta appears tike a phenomenon in the midst 
of the political world. There we find the cause 
of the republican government, not in the turn of 
affiors, bot in the greatest genius that has existed. 
The intellectual force of a single man nursed those 
new institutions, from which another universe has 



40 SrAKTA.— 'T^ iAOOBtn* 

been create It does not eoter into my pUn to 
repeat what a thousand writers have said of Lace- 
deemoD } but I will make a few reflections -which 
belong to my sul^ect. 

The total subversion which the IVench, arid 
particularly the Jacobins, wished to effect in the 
mannere of the nation, by assassinating the men 
of property, transferring estates, changing the 
customs, usages, and even worship of the counljy, 
is only an imitation of what Lycurgus did in Lo- 
cedaeman. But thot^h this was possible in 'a small 
nation, not yet far removed from a state of nature, 
and which may be compared to a numerous poor 
£unily, was it equally practicable in an ancient 
Idngdoni, conUuning twenty-five millions . of inha- 
bitants ? Will it be said that the Greek legislator 
transformed men into virtuous citizens, who were 
previously plunged in vice, and that this might 
have succeeded equally in France ? The two caws 
^re' certainly veiy dissimilar. The Lacedsmonians 
possessed the immorality of a nation existing with- 
out civil forms — an immorality rather to be called 
a disorder than real corruption. Such a body of 
society, when it places itself under a constitution, 
is suddenly metamorphosed ; because it has all the 
primitive strength, all the vigorous coarseness of 
the raw material, which has not yet passed through 
the mechanic's band. The French, on the con- 
trary, had an incurable corruption- of laws ; they 
were legally immoraj, like all ancient nations long 
lubjectcd to a regular government. In this case tb» 
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SPABSA.-»nR JAOOBim. 41 

mof ia worn, and when you attempt to stretch the 
cloth, it tears in every part. 

Moreover, the great changes, which Ljcurgus 
effected at liicsedemon, were rather in moral and 
civil regulations titan in political a^re. He in- 
stituted public meala and other meetings*, ba- 
nished g<^d and the sciences, ordered -requisitions 
of men and property, made a partition of lands, 
estaUished the community of children and almost 
Uiat of women. The Jacobins, following him step 
by step in their violent reforms, pretended in their 
torn to annihilate commerce, extirpate letters, 
have gymnasia, public festivals and clubs; they . 
would have forced the virgin or the young wife to 

* TfacM inKllatieo*, tbe only one* of the kind in the dayt of 
•ntiqiutjr, (if we except (be Atbenim tociety, to wbich Philip 
MDt goU for the purpose of enconngiDg Hi disregsrd to the a^ 
Clin of the country) conititatc tbe origin of our modem clobs. 
Hie foroed rctjniiftiont of tlaves, bonea, &c. eho originated 
with Lyeurgus. It appetn tbitt thii extraonlioenr man vtai ig- 
Dorant of nothii^ wbich could aSect manliind ; that he em- 
braced, at one time, all the iostitutiona moat eapaUe of acting on 
tbe bomao heart, elevating the geiiias, dereloping tbe facultiet 
nf die toul, and repreasing or exciting the paiaion*. The more 
one itndiei the lawa of Lyciirgua, the more one ia convinced 
tbat aiDce hia time no new political iliscoTery bai taken place. 
Lyenrgni and Newton were two di*iDitjss of tlie human race. 
Hie frightful imitation, on tbe part of tbe Jaeobini, shew* how 
intne may he turned into viceby andean Tetfcli. Howtmelt 
alao it, that every age and every nation baa iti inatitwion*, 
wbich are peculiar to it, and that the raott lublime conatitatioii 
of one community may be execrable in another. The pnblia 
mectinga, iaalitutcd by Lycurgos, bad all the qualities of club*, 
aod the people csprctsl^ atsembled at them to ditcnii politin. 
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receive a husband against her indiaation * i they 
put the requisitions every where in practice, and 
were preparing to promulgate agrarian laws. 

Here the resemblance closes. Ilie Lacede- 
monian sage left his countrymen their gods* their 
kings, and their popular assemblieit, which they, 
as well as the rest of Greece, had possessed from 
time immemorial. He did not cause all the chords 
of the human heart to vibrate by impudently at* 
tacking every establishment ^ he knew bow to res- 
pect what was respectable ; he took care not to 
undertake his labours amidst the' disturbances of 
war, which engender every sort of ilUberality. 
He had doubtless great difficulties to surmount ; 

* Tbu i« well known from the decrcn piopoxd in the Codtcd- 
tion, to oblige the wive* of emigrants, and the girli belongiof 
to their femiliei who hkd attained a certain ag<, to amrry snch 
penoni as they caUed citiiKu. I will mention upon tliia lubject 
y/kat I received from an ey^-wilnen, wboae vnaeity 1 ha*e no 
reuon to doubt. At lh« moit violent period of Robciplerre'* 
persecution, when the wives and listen of <b« emigrants wer« 
thrown into dungeons, and in constant expectation of death, 
brigaods were sent to theta, or soldten of the interior army, who 
•aid, " Female citizens, we an sorry to inform yoa that your 
ft>(«is decidetl, and that you are to be guillotined to-morrow, 
Sut there is one tny of saving yourselves,— marry us, Sc." 
They then assailed th«r prisoners with the grotsest proposals, 
and when it is considered that these execrable monsters were 
perhaps the men who bad attassinated the hutbends and brothers 
of tbeM unfortonate women, the immorality and atrodty of in. 
•ailing them, when now lying on the eanh without food and 
clothing, and in the deepest distress both of body and mind, 
makes us shudder at the idea of the crimes which the human race 
i» capable of perpetrating. 
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lie vas eyen obliged to use a degree of violence, 
but be did not murder the citizens in order to 
convince them that his new laws were efficacious; 
he even behaved kindly to those, who carried their 
hatred of Im innovations so far as to strike him. 
The subject we are now discussing is perhaps oae 
0f the most curious, as welt as the grandest, cora- 
memorated in the annals of nations. What, in 
fact, can be more interesting than thus to find the 
original plan of that astonishing ediiice, from 
which the Jacobins borrowed the fatal outline of 
theirs ? It well deserves that we should be at the 
trouble of stopping, to meditate and deduce lessons 
from it. I shall, therefore, in the following chap- 
ters, opposel the reformation of the JaciAins 
io those of Lycurgus, which have served as s 
model to the former, and which I have briefly 
touched upon already. "Without this comparison 
it would be impossible to form a just idea of the 
similarily and differences in the two systems, con- 
sidered with reference to genius, age, places, and 
circumstances. It will then be for the reader to 
pronounce what were the causes which consoli- 
dated the revolution of Sparta, and what are those 
which may ultimately establish or subvert those 
of France. He, who reads history, is like a man 
travelling in a desert through the fabled woods of 
antiquity, which predicted the future. ^ 

Though the Jacobins undoubtedly fixed on Ly- 
cuigus as their model, they nevertheless set out on 
a principle totally opposite to his. The grand 
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basis of their doctrine was the famous system of 
perfection.* which I shall develope in liie sequel* 
viz : that mankind will one day arrive at a puri^ 
of government and morals, now unknown. 

The first step to be uken towards this system, 
was theestablishmentof a republic. The Jacobins, 
to whom we cannot refuse the frightful credit of 
having always been consistent in tbeir principles, 
had ingeniously discovered that the radical vic4 
existed in the morals of the people, and ^at in the 
state of the French nation at the time, such were 
the inequalities of fortune, tlie differences of opi- 
nion, the sentiments as to rehgion, and a tliousaud 
other obstacles, that it was absurd to think of a 
democracy, without a complete revolution on the 
aide of morality. Where were they to find the 
talisman, which would remove such insurmount- 
■Ue difficulties ? At Sparta. What morals wers 
to be substituted for the old ones ? Those which 
Lyciirgus put in the place of tiie ancient disorders 

* Thii lystein (more at K-as received by all tlie revolution iMi 
but particularly bi;1onging to ilie JacnbiDs) on which ihe whole 
Freitch revolution has depemled, is har.liy known to ibe public. 
Tbdse, who ire initiated into ibe graoil mystery, religiously keep 
*U knowledge of it from ibe profane. I shall be the firtt 
writer on ibe revolution, who has unmuked the idol. I obtain- 
sd the Kcret from ibc lipt of the celebrated Chamfort, who let it 
escape one moruing when I had called upon bira. Thi$ system 
cf perfection appean to have been also adopted by the author of 
Poi'ukat Justice, a work which (whatever may be the difterence 
bctw«tn niy opini.ons and (hose of tbe writer) displaj-s an nn" 
1 deplh of political ksowlcdge. 
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if his country. The plan had, therefor^ long 
been formed, uid the Jacobins had onJy to follow it. 
Bat how put it in execution ? At the time thai 
l.ycurgU3 promulgated his new laws, Idoinia was 
in a state of profound peace. It was easy tor him, 
partly by persuasion and pai^tly by force, to make 
the proprietors of a small country agree in a parti- 
tion of property, and an equality of rank. It was 
cosy to raise considerable armies, and to make 
forced requLdtioDs for futnre wars, when every 
thing was tranquil around him. It was easy to 
transform a monarchy into a popular government, 
when a nation already possessed the principles 
which the Lacedsmonians did. But what a dii^ 
ference was there in times and circumstances be- 
tween the epoch of the Spartan reform, and that 
St ^ich the Jac(^ins attempted to introduce it 
into France 1 Attacked by all Eurc^e, torn ^ 
civil wars, agitated by a thousand fiurtions, her 
frontier places either taken or besieged, without 
st^dien, without finances, her paper discredited 
and falling day by day, depression in all ranks of 
■ociety, and almost certain famine — such was 
Vhuice-i— such was the picture which she present- 
ed to the eye of contemplation, at the moment- 
tfaat the Jacobins meditated a general revolutioc. 
*IHtej had to find a remedy for this complication 
of evils, and at the same time to establish by a. 
miracle the republic of Lycurgus, among an ftn-. 
dent people bred under a monarchy, immense it\ - 
its population aod corrupt in itsmonla. They 
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had to save a great country witiiout armies whdri 
it was enervated by peace« expiring in political 
convulsions, and on the eve of being invaded by 
five hundred thousand men, constituting the best 
troops in Europe. 

These infuriated ntien alone could have devised 
the means, and what is still more incredible, partly 
have succfteded in tha execution of their project* 
The means were doubtless execrable, but it must bo 
acknowledgedthat they were of gigantic conception. 
The Jacobins possessed minds rari6ed by the fire 
' of republic enthusiasmt and they may be said to 
have been reduced, by their purifying scrutinies,* 
to the quintessence of infamy. Hence they dis' 
played, at the same time, a degree of energy which 
Was completely without example, and an extent of 
crimes, which all those of history, put together, 
can scarcely equal. 

They saw that to obtain the etid which they 
had in view, the received systems of justice, the 
common axioms of humanity, and the whole range 
of principles, adopted by Lycurgus, would not be of 
use, and that they must arrive at the same object 
by another road. To wait till death took away the 
great proprietors of estates, or till they consented 
to their own spoliation } to wait till years rooted out 
fanaticism, sod effected a change in customs and 



* It n known that tbe JacobiiM, at ccrtBin periodical epoch*, 
expelled irom ttieir body nil tboie mcmben, who wcte luipected 
(if moderatism or bunnitT. TUi proceeding wn cslUd ■ ff 
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hsuuieA } to wait till recruitfi, raised in the orcU' 
nary way, could be sent to the armies : all this 
appeared doubtful and tedious. As if, therefore, 
the establishment of a republic and the d«fence of 
France, taken separately, afforded too little em- 
ployment for their genius, they resolved on at^ 
tempting both at the same time. 

Agents having been placed at their posts in 
every comer of the republic,, nnd the word com- 
municated to affiliated societies, the monsters, 
erecting their ears, or rather I may say, tearing 
out their bowels that tbey might not be moved to 
compassion, gave the feartiil signal which was t6 
recal Sparta from its ruins. It resounded through 
France like the trump of the exterminating angel 
— ^le monuments of the sons of men crumbled 
away, and the graves opened. 

At the same moment a thousand sanguinary 
guillotines were erected in fdl the towns and viU 
Jages of France. The citizen was suddenly awoke 
ip the night by the report of cannon and roll of 
the drum, to receive an order for his immediate 
departure to the army. He was thunderstruck, 
and knew not whether he was awake. Qe hesi- 
tated and looked around him. There he e^ied 
the ghastly heads and hideous trunks of those un- 
ibrtunate wretohes, who had perhaps refused to 
march at the iirst summons, only that they might 
take a last farewell of their families. What could 
he do? Whore were the leaders, under whom he 
could place himself in order to avoid the retjuisi- 
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tion ?* Every tme, thus taken separatdy* found 
himself deprived of all defence. Otl one side be 
beheld certain death ; on the other bands of vo» 
lunteers, who, flying from the &mine, persecution, 
and intolerance of the interior, were going to seek 
bread and liberty in the army. They were intox- 
icated, singing,! full of all the ardour of youth ; 
and the citizen, with a guillotine under his eyes, 
seeing no o^er resource but to join them, took 
his departure with de^air in his heart. On u*- 
arriving soon afterwards at the frontiers, the ne> 
cessity of defending his life, the courr^e natural 
to the French, the inconstancy and the enthusiasm 
of which they are characteristically susceptible^ 
considerable pay, abundant food, the tumult and 
dangers of a military life, the women, the win^ 
and his native gaiety of disposition, made him for-i 
get that he had been brought thither by force, and 
^ he became a hero. Thus persecution on the one 
hand, and rewards on the other, created armies by 
enchantment ; for when once the first example had 
been set, and the requisition obeyed,- men, by * 
natural imitative impulse, were eager, whatever 
might be their opini<»is, to walk in the steps of 
others. 

* 1 hBTC alrfady italed that the idea of the requiiitiona cum 
from Sparta. All the citizens were obli^ to lerte from twenty 
to ibtty yean of age. In urgent cases the Ktngi or the Ephori' 
night put boraes, slaTM, cfaariota, &c. into requiNtion. 

5ee PhiiariA md XatoplwH. 
tThe hjmns.of Tjrtent af Sfwta; tboae of latbraa mA. 
Chenier in France • 
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H«e then were the rudiments of a military 
force, but It was necessary that this force should 
be organised. A committeei of ^hich it has bteii 
said that its talents could not have been surpassed 
except by its crimes, employe;! itself in connect^ 
iog these dis|<dnted eorps. Let no one^ however, 
suppose that they resorted to the ancient tactic^ 
of the Cassars and Turennes/ No. Every thing 
was to be new in this newly modelled world. It 
was no longer an object to save the life of man i it 
tvas no longer a rule to give battle only when th« 
loss -would at least be reciprocal. The art of war 
was now reduced to a calculation of numbers, ra- 
pidity, and time of attack. As to numbers, two 
or three armies immediately followed each other^ 
to keep up an imposing mass of strength ; as to 
rapidity, the soIdiei'S and artillery marched from 
Nice to Lisle as if they were travelling post, and 
as to the time of attack, it was always uniform 
through the army, and no point was to be given 
up. It might cost ten thousand men to take a 
place i it might be necessary to attack it twenty 
times, and on twenty successive days — still the 
place was to be taken.* When the blood of men 
is. reckoned as nothing, it is easy to make con* 
quests. Were not deserters and spies sure to be 
foiknd ? The engineers troUed' a soog while they 
studied the weak points o£ the army^ and secured 

* At Sparta wbea a first battle had eaded diiadTaotageousIf^ 
Oe genenJ was obliged to fight another. Xenophm. 
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TietcHj in ^ite of the scientific aetttsU appertain' 
iilg to their department of service* Th« tele- 
graph conveyed flying orders, the earth yielded 
saltpetre, and France vomited forth innumerabkr 
l^ons. 

' While the armies were fatraing, th€ prisons were 
filled with all the wealtiiy persons of France. At 
one ptac€ they were drowned by thousands,<t at 
ano^er the doors of the crowded dtingeons were 
opened, and the victims fired upon by cannon load- 
ed with gnipc-sbot.t The guillotine was at work 
day and night. Thi» implement of destruction 
was too slow for the baste of 1^ executbner} and 
the artists of death invented a new kind, which 
cut off several heads at a single b1ow4 The 
public streets wePe so inundated with blood, as to 
become impaasable; and it became necessary t<r 
changCf the place of execution. It was. in vain 
that immense pits were opened to receive the dead 
bodies^ they were soon filled, and new one* 
obliged to be dug. Grey headed people of eighty 
years old, and giris of sixteen, Others and mothers^ 
sisters and brothers, husbands, wives and children 
died covered with the blood of each other. Tliufr 
the Jacobins attained fonr leading points at Mtce* 
toirards the establishment of their republic ; they 
destroyed the inecpiality of rank, levelled the 
fortunes of individual^ augmented the finances by 
the confiscation of every person's property who 
was condemned, and attached the army to their 

* At Kantn. f At LjroOtt { At Amu, 
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Interest, by buoying it up with the liope that it 
would some day possess these estates. 

The people, now hearing of nothing but con* 
spiraciea, invasion, and treason, were alraid oi 
their own friends, and fancying themselves upon a 
mine which was ready to burst beneath them, aunt 
into a state of .torpid terror. This the Jacobins 
had foreseen. A man, if now asked for breiu^ 
gave it; if for his garment, he took it off; if fot 
his life, he resigned it without regret. At the 
same time he saw all the churches shut, its mi- 
nisters sacrificed, and the ancient worship of the 
country banished under pun of death. He was 
told that there is no celestial vengeance but a 
guillotine ; while by a contradictory and iner- 
plicable jargon, he was commanded to adore the 
•virtues for wbidi festivals^ were instituted, where 
girls, clothed in white, and crowned with rosea, 
entertained idle curiosity by singing hymns in ho- 
nour of the Gods.* The unfortunate confounded 
people no longer knew where they were, nor 
whether they existed. Tliey sought in vain foi: 
their ancient customs — these had vanished. They 
saw a foreign nation in strange attire,t wandering 

*. Imitated fiaia Lacetliemoa and all Omce. At Sparta the 
Matoe of Death wai placed near that of Sleep, which perhapt 
^ifgtateA to the Jacohins the idea of the intcription, designed by 
them to be engraved apon tomba : " Dtatk it etenul ^etp." 

t The bonnet of the nten and tbc demi-nndity of the woneft, 
«UkewiMorigiiiaUj Iron Sparta, tttongh I ahall quote o^ 
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through (he public streets. If tbey asked whicfi' 
were theirholidays, and which the days of their 
ordinary duties, new appellations struck their ears. 
The day of repose had disappeared'. They trusted 
jat least that the fixed return of the year would re- 
store the natural state of at&irs, and bring some 
consolation with it. Unfounded hope ! As if 
jcoodemned for ever to this new order of misery, 
the unknown months seemed to tell them that the 
evolution would extend to eternity j and in this 
land of prodigies, they had fears of losing them- 
selves even in the midst of the streets, the name* 
of ^ich they no^ longer knew. 

At the same time that all these changes de- 
riuiged the heads- of the people, the strangest no- 
tions perverted their hearts. Fidelity as to a se- 
cret, constancy in friendship, parental affection, 
respect for religion, with every thing which from 
infancy had been deemed good and virtuous, wcre- 
Btated to be merely names used by tyrants to fetter 
tbfiir slaves. A republican ought to ^ave neither 
love, nor fidelity, nor respect, except for hiV 
country.* Resolved to alter the nation com- 
pletely, the Jacobins, knowing that education 
makes the man, obliged the citizens to send their 
children to military schools, where hatred and 
abhorrence of all other governments' were insdH*- 
ed into their minds. There, while they were 

* Mere all tbe motalityof Lycurgut ws> evidcntl; pcmitRi, 
•ud iDoiil<Icd U> tbcir purpoM. , 
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-prepared by LacedEcmonian games for thd £oii- 
quest of tlie world,* they were taught to exchange 
the .softer sentiments of our nature for thu Btern" 
□ess of tygers, and to arm themselves with hearts 
of iron. 

Tlius was the unhappy nation bandied about by 
^e hands of this powerHd ' faction, suddenly 
transported into another world, stunned by the 
cries of victims, and the acclamaUons of victory 
reaminditig from all the frontiers, when £rod, 
casting a -look towards France, caiiied these Jnpn' 
sters to sink into noUiiBgnessjt 

* The gymnmia. J4 it JcnoKo that tbe predomiDant cbartc- 
terittic of iipwrtn wm i hatred of oitier nation*, and a apirit of 
'amhiilon " Wh«r« will you fix your froiitien }** wai^eqM** 
tion to Ageiilsus. " At (he end of my tpear," replied Im. 
The French *aid : '- At the point of oar bHyoneti " 

t I coulil almost bugh at tbc minute points which the iPrendi 
altcnili'il lo, when thvy ntienipied lo completely to change thtar 
nianiii-r<i, dress, and language ; bit! the detign ittelf was eoe of 
vast con rrpt ion HuKc who know the influeDce thM wQid^ 
■pparciirly liivulous, have on mankind, when they bring to it- 
cdlleciiiiii ancieM hMti, pleaaurct.or regret*, will feel the extoit 
of the pritjeit 

If it be further considered, lh»t H waa the JacobJM faottoa 
which Ksve to Prance nametout, brave, and disciplined armiM; 
(hat ii wHi this body which found the means of paying them, 
and ol providing for itgrcHt nation left wiibout resources, a* well 
at lurrouniled by enemies « that it wat ibia body which created 
a navy, as if by miracle, and eftected the neutrality ot several 
power*, either by intripie or bril>ery; that, daring the reign of 
■be Jnchiiis, gre»t- <Iisci>veries were made in Dalum) history, and 
great generals formed ; that finally they imparted rigour to u 
iffAansted body, and, a* it were, orgsaised asarcby j it mnl b# 
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Su(^ were the Jacobins, of whom much has 
been said, though few people knew them. Most 
persons have indulged in declamation and publish- 
ed their crimes, without stating the general prin- 
ciple on which thay acted. This principle coo- 
asted in the system of perfection, towards which 
Ijie first step to bf made was the restoration of the 
^mrtan taws. We have ascribed too much to 
passions and circumstances. A distinguishing fea- 
ture of the French revolution is, that it is n«pes> 
aary to admit speculative views and abstract doc- 
trines, as infinite in their causes. It was in part 
eflfected by the men of letters, who were rather in- 
habitants of Rome and Athens than of their own 
country, and who endeavoured to bring back the 
manners of antiquity into modem Europe.* 

acknowledged that thcie moniten, when they eicapcd from hell, 
bronght with them all the talenti of demoDt. 

After all, I am not to liUy a« to aiiert that the Jacobins ex- 
piculy aimed at bringing bapk the age of Ljeurgui. Hie greater 
part of them were igaonnt that such a man had ever exiiled. I 
only mean to isy that the leaden of thU party looked for a severe 
reform, which they would doubtleii have ttimcd to their own 
advantage, and that Sparta supplied them with a plan alreatfy 
formed. Iwrite withoat the spirit of system. I do not 16ok 
for reaemblance where none exist* ; nor do I, in recording par* 
ticnlar evcQtt, attach more importance to them than they dc* 
serve. The namher of lesiorM before me is too great to make 
it Dfcessary that I should resort to frifotcui remarks. I have 
oAn regrcUcd that to grand a subject ha* not fallen into aUcp 

luMl*. 

* l<et it not be suppoaed from this observation that I wish to 
innilt the men of letwn in Fnuice. Differences of o{unv>%- W 
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Thus fiaom our first entrance into 1^ career* 
every thing around us -abounds ynth lessops aad 
examples. Athens has idready shewn us our Ac- 
tions in the reign of Bsistratus, and the fate of 
his sons ; and Sparta supplies us with astonishing 
precedents in its laws. The more we advance 
into this vast subject, the more interesting it wiU 
become. We have seen the establishment of 
popular government junong the Greeks. We will 
now speak of the comparative genius of these 
people, and tiie French, the st»te of knowledge, 
the influence of the lepublicjiD revolution on. 
Greece and on foreign nations, with the political 
And moral situation of these nations at the same 
period. 

CHAP, xnr. 

Character <^ t&e Atheiwtm and Frencfi. 
What nations were ever more estimable in the 
ancient and modem world than those of Attica 
And France ? The stranger at Paris and at Athens 
was delighted at meeting witii none but com- 
passionate hearts, and contntenances ever ready t9 
receive him with a smile. The gay inhabitants of 
these two capitals, so renowned for taste and the 
£ne arts, appeared m if filmed to pass their days 

■acm prermt my mpeot for ttdcot. Wcr« I not iitfluenccd bj 
ihe intercotine which I have fonnerly had with HTcral of lb««« 
•cddmted nen, the fceting I han nMBtioDcd would be uOcJest 
ito coBMDuid decency on my put. 
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in the lap of pleasure. ' It was there that, seated 
at the banquet, you heard them interchange the 
most delicate raillery, laugh with grace at their 
rulers, speak at the same time of politics and, love, 
the existence of God and the success of a new 
comedy, profusely scattering around tbem bm* 
mots and attic M'lt amidst the songs of Anacreon 
and Voltaire, wine, women, and flowers. 

But whither do these iiirious people run ? 
Whence proceed these cries of rage in the one 
nation, and of despair in the other ? What victims 
are these sacrificed on the altar of Eumenides? 
What heart have these monsters devoured, whose 
jjLVS are stained with blood ?* Oh, that is a matter 

* M. de B«lzunce aod aererat others. I myself have leen one 
of tbete ne}l-dreB3ed caanibals with a piece of tbe UDfoiiuDate 
flesselle's beart hanging at hja butlon^holp. Two circumstances, 
' irhicb J had from an eye-witness, deserve to be recorded, and will 
excite the horror of mankind. This citizen was paasinf; along 
■ tjie streets of Paris on tbe 2nd and 3rd of September ; he ?aw 
a little girl crying near a waggon full of dead bodies, among 
which that of her murdered fotber bad been thrown. A monster, 
in the natior.nl uniform, who waj escorting this funeral pro- 
cession, immediately thrust bb bayonet into tbe body of the 
child, and (to use tbe energetic expression of the narrator) 
placed it, as quietly aa if it bad been a bottle of straw, on tbe 
pile of dead near its father. 

Tbe second occurrence, which is perhaps stiil more horrible, 
developes the character of that nation, over which it was at- 
tempted to establish a republican government. Tbe same citizen 
Bet other funeral waggons, (I believe near $t. Martin's gate) 
and saw a group of females mounted among the dead bodies, 
trying, with hideous laughter, to gratify tbe most monstrous 
prd^nsitics. It is of no use to make reflections on such ail 
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of 90 importance. They are the Epicureans, who 
danced at the festival, and who will quietly assist 
to-night in the farces of Thespis,* or the ballets at 
the opera. 

At the same time orators, painters, architects, 
sculptors, lovers of existence,+ full of gentleness 
and humanity, and mdst fascinating in the general 
commerce of life, nature created tliese people to 
^limber in the delights of society and peace. All 
at once the warlike trumpet sounded, and the 
whole effeminate nation raised their beads. Be- 
hold these young men as they rush from the midst 
of their amusements, and the arms of their cour- 
tisans, to march without tents, without beds, 
without food— behold how they smile as they 
advance against innumerable armies of veterans, 

occuioa. I wilt only say that the witness of this execrable 
depravity uf human nature, ii an oltl oflScer, dittingoiabed for 
bis knowledge, fais courage, and integrity. 

Herodolm Klatei tbat tbe Greek auxiliaries, in tbe pay of tbe 
King of Egypt against Cambytes, bavicg been betrayed by ibdr 
geoeraJ, wbo deserted to tbe enemy, leized his cbildrep, cut tbdr 
throats, and drank tbeir blood in the presence of the two anniet. 
- 1 shall state in (be seqael my reasons for appeariog to dwell on 
these details. 

* Tliespia wa* tbe inTenlor of tragedy, but the grosinets ctf 
tbese first .essays in the dramatic art justly ranks them inth 
liirce. 

t Tbe attacbraent of the Greeks to life is well known. Homer 
did not scruple to make even Achilles himself regret the loss <rf 
it. Before the reTolution, I knew no people who died more 
cbeerAiUy on tbe field of battle tboo tbe French, or les^ credit' 
^blyinbed. 
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vhom they drive before them like flocks of dodle 
sheep.* 

llie courts, which govern us» are full of pomp 
and gaiety— of what importance is it to us that 
they are vicious ? Of what importance is it to us 
^at'they, ,who aspire to the highest offices, waste 
liieir days in the midst of disorders? For our 

* Lcouidas, when about to attack the Persians at ThermopylBf 
said to hii soMien : " We aball lup (o-niglit with Pivto," ami 
. they altered criet ot joj. Duriog the campaigni of the rcTO> 
Intioaary war, a Fkvnch totdicr, acting aa an advanced ceotind, 
had his left arm carried awaj bj a cannon ball. He stiU, boir- 
crer, continued to load his musket, holding it mder his itump, 
and calling to the AiutriaDi, as he took the cartridges from hi* 
foacb : " Citiicns, I have isore left." 
Vohaitchaa pttinted thia chanctetiitk of the French adourablf i 

On the dewy earth he lict. 

Gaily cats, bis roof the ikies. 

Hark, around him oiore and more 

Swells the cannon's deadly roar. 

While approadics to bit sight 

All the horror of the fight ! 

What of this ? The Frenchman still 

Laughs and sings, and drigks his filL 

See, Bellona through the war 

Drives bcr blood-besprinkled car I 

Ef'ry soldier firm and bold. 

Cast in Alexandrian movid. 

Fiercely urges on his way, "^ 

Forty thousand In the fray, f 

Each a groat diamal pay ! y 

Prodigal of blogd and life, ' 

HiDgUog thai in doubtful strife, 

Down they sink to final rest, 

Fods of glory at the best! 
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own parts let us laugh " and sin^, and merrily 
pass the day." Unknown passengers aa we ar^ 
embarked upon the stream of timet let us glide 
through life without disturbance. That is not the 
best constitution which is the most free one, but 
that which allows us the most leisure for enjoy- 
ment—Oh Heavens! Why were all these citizens 
craidemned to drink the bitter cup of death at the 
guillotine? Why are these thrones deserted and 
covered with blood? Why are these crowds of 
exUes flying on every road from their country? 
How! Do you not know that these are tyrants, 
vho wished to hold a lofty and independent people 
in bondage? 

Let me be here allowed to retrace the character 
of the French, as I have elsewere depicted it.* 
Restless and unsteady in prosperity, firm and in- 
vincible in adversi^ : bom for all the arts ; civilized 
even to excess during the time that the state is calm r 
coarse and savage during political troubles ; float- 
ing like a vessel without ballast at the will of their 
impetuous passions; now in the skies, the moment 
aAer in the abyss ; enthusiasts both as to good and 
evil ; doing the first without wanting any recom- 
pence, and the last mthout feeling any femorse ; 
reflecting neither upon their crimes nor virtues i 
pusillanimous loverst^ life during peace; prodigal 
of their days when in battle; vain, satirical,t 

* ficntiei of Chrutianitr, Vol. 2. Book 3. Chapter 5, page 
SSO, London Edition. 1813. 

t T^ unfortaiute tpirit of rdUery, nad tliti excdlent ofimoa 
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•tnbttlous, fond of novelty, and despiung everf 
tiling which is not their own, individually the 

of onrwlTe*. wbicb induce m to turn Uie custom of other nittioat 
into ridicule, «t the tame linic that we adenipt to make twry o>e 
adopt our'i, bavt been fatal to tbe Atheoians and tn tbe Frencb. 
The firmer drew upon tbcmieUet, by tbit defect, the hatred of 
Oteece, (he war of the Pelopeimesu*, ami a thousand irnublei; 
Ac latter h»»e excited tbe aversion of tbe rest of Europr by the 
auae means. Mid have tererai timet been thereby deprived of their 
conquests. It ii curioua enough u> observe in Athesiun uumUU, 
how strongly this general cbancterisiic of tbe nation is iDiprewed 
on tliecouQteiianeeofindiviiluHlg. Tbe same is tobefound among 
Ae French Every person in France has met men in society whole 
Cft> sparkle wiih irony, who reply to an iD«]uiry wjih a half- 
«mile, and affect tbe aira of ibehiKbestiuperiority. Howndiou 
must they appear to the modest stranger, whom they thm iusuU 
hy their loiiks ! Wbal is deplorable is that these same ptniple too 
often bear, in their appearance, indelible marks of mediocrity. 
They wodld b« not a little mirtificil if. they even suspected lh« 
pity which (bey tuspire, or U 'they could read, in the bfrttam of 
lh« hearts of others, how conipleilcly they are (letpined. 

Tb< art of pbysiiigdiimy supplies excellent subjects for thmc 
who wish to iludyit Our reason injc age hHitiio oiurb contemned 
such an inexh a u'tibte source of instruction. All aiiii(|<iitybeliered 
in the truth of this science, anil I.BVH(cr1)as hrout;ht it in our days 
tnadei-reeof perfection before miknown. The IrMli is that 
yiost people rrjeci it, becau'C they do not like what ibcy learn 
fromit,w'tb rcgnnl to thf mselves. We may, howcvpr. x^lcsst use 
Ae Itghl which it aforils towards history. I have often availed 
■y^f of it in this respect with success. Sometimes loo I have 
fDond plcaiure in using it, for the purpose of diving Into the 
kcartsofmy cotemporaries. I like to seat myself, with a view to 
thfStf I'b'-ervations. In some obscure corner of a public walk, and 
cuuiiiiit! by stealth the persons who pass me. There, on a half* 
wrinkled forehcRd, in those clouded eyes, and the half-opened 
fKMtt)i, I icad the secret cbagria ofthat math 1)1011^ he cndcMoart 
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%c»rthiest of men, as a body the most detestable ) 
charming in their own country, insupportable every 
where else ) by turns more gentle and innocent 
■ than the lamb which they kill, and more (erocioui 
than the tiger which tears out the entrails of its 
victim—such were the Athenians formerly, and 
such are the French now ! 

Far be from me, nevertheless, any itlea of 
attempting to defame the character of the French. 
Every nation has its national fault, and if my fellow- 
countrymen are cruel, they make amends for this. 

to imile at lOcieiy. There Ipercelve, in Ibc under lip of anmhcr/ 
sod iirtbc t«roUa«( iktcending from hii nintrili cnieiniit nd* 
knowleilf^ of mankind piercnng djrough ihe nutk ut poliif iiew. 
A third displays tu me the remrtins of native s«nsibili(]f, Aiifled b( 
the conviction of having been deceived, ami now hi'Iden under 
■yitematic indifference. AMoiiiahingcountennncetanil fijciireiare 
mnMlinies met with amon); the lowest onler of locieiy. Some 
time ago, as I waa walking down the Hi<;inHrket in {^ihIod, I 
stopped for the purpoie of listening toa German, who was grinding 
iDiitic OQ nn organ. I no loooer cast lu; eyes on iiim ibaii 1 wm 
■truck with his grand and energeii: air, at the same time that 
vice was depicted in erery feature of his Puce tfe pl-iyed an 
•k to the group of wbicUl wa* one, and (henooldly turned nyaaAt 
casting towards us a look of «o*erctgii contempt, a* if be wovld 
Iiavesaid : "I know you, and though you take me turyuiir dupe, 
I expected uotb'ing of you." It is possible ihat tbis man wis bora 
witU inperier Qualities. Having been thrown by de«iiny Into 
sphere of life beneath bis genlns, hs Irad perhapc endured mtay 
ndsfertunei, and was beooine Ticiout ihrou!;I)..dUt.-<-' Tb* 
same rigour of mind, which might have led him to the praMicc 
•flhefint virtues, perhaps, made bim a villain . 

WW woold Baoaaparte, Ney, Jourdao, ftc, have been but br 
ibcKTolatim^ 
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gnat -defect by a thousand estimable qnalitkt. 
They are geoerous and brave, indulgent £itbas 
and faithful friends. I am not the leaa ready to 
award them these pnuses becnise they have so much 
persecuted me. 

CHAP. XV. 
■Tftc State qf Knowledge in Greece at the moment 

^ the R^ubUcan Revolution. — The Jge qf Ly 

curgus. 

When I speak of knowledge in this Essay, I 
speak of it in a great degree morally and poUtic^ly. 
Nothing, which appertains to the arts, is properly 
comprehended in my subject; though I shall some- 
times touch upon them, according to the influence 
which they had upon the men whose history I write. 

If we begin our researches at the age of Lycurgus, 
and end them at that of Solon, we first see Homer 
and Hesiod appear. I will not detain the reader 
^ith any remarks on these two famous poets. Who 
has not read the lUad and the Odysof ? Who it 
unacquainted with the Labovrs and the Da^s^ the 
Theogony, and the Shield of Hercules? ' Homer 
gave Virgil to ancient, and Tasso to modern Italy^ 
Camoens to Portugal, Ercilla to Spain, Milton to 
Kogland. Voltaire to France, Klopstock to Ger- 
fl}iitay— he has no need of my eulogium. 

'For us the interesting part of this sublime poet's 
writings is their effects on the tibetty of Greece^ 
Lycui^:iw carried them to Sparta, and wished tlMlt 
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hk f^ow-coanti7men should tledtuw from tiiem 
the martial enthusiasm, which places apeople out <^ 
the reach of foreign subjugation. Solon made ex- 
piVBs bws in &vour of this same Homer, who, as as 
historian, is not less valuable to us than as a paet. 
To the Athenians only he gives the name of nation, 
to the Sc)^hians the appdlation t^the most upright 
men, and thus he often characterizes, by a single 
hint, the policy and morality of ancient times. 

The works of Hesiod are Aillof the most excellent 
maxims. The poet did not view mankind in &vor- 
able colours. He breathesthat antique melancholy, 
ii4iich appears to be the property of a great genius. 
It is palpable that Virgil took from the ZMbottr* 
and the Di^$ his idea of the (Jeorgics. It is from 
the beautiiiil description of the Golden Age that 
he derived this delicious passage : 

" O foriimalct 1 mammm, ma U homa nari»t 

The influence of Hesiod on the age in which he 
lived, must have been considerable, at a time when 
the art of writing in prose was hardly known. His 
poems had a tendency to bring mankind back to 
nature; and morality, clothed in the charming garb 
of the Muses, has always a sture effect. 

Thales o£ Crete, a poet and legislator, of whom 
we know Aothiog beyond his name, was the pre- 
cursor of laws at I^tcedffimcm. He consented, 
through friendship for Lycurgus, to repair to Sparta, 
for the purpose of preparing the public mind in 
fiivour iMfthe revolution, by the softness of his son^^ 
tnd th« purity of his doctrine. Then great men 
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vers aware that people must not be precipitatdd 
into extremes^ when it is desirable that re- 
formd should be permanent. There is no • real 
T^vcduiioB, rnilesi it is effected in the heart lihe 
course of ideas may be prevented for a moment ; 
but unless the source, from which tliey ildw, be 
changed, they wiU soon resume their ordinary 
channd. 

Thus did the phiiosophers of antiquity soften the 
i%our of wisdom, by imparting to it the enibetlish- 
ments of the Muses. Among the moderns, the 
English have liad the lionour of being the first in 
applying poetry to useful subjects. As to ourselvip 
"we have been ptepared itx marnaefs and morals by 
La Pucelie, saxd other works which 1 dare not name* 

CHAP. xvr. 

the Middle Ages. 

tflE age, which immediately followed that of 
liycurgus, supplies the names of several legislators ; 
but their writings have not descended to us. 

In the subsequent age appeared Tyrtieus whose 
poems caused injustice to triumph ; ArchilochuSt 
loaded with crimes and genius, who afforded the first 
example of a man daring to publish the inward 
history of his conscience in the face of the universe;- 
and Hipponax, exhaling gall and hatred. 'Xh&' 
spirit of the times breathes in every line <^ these 
poets. Vehemence and enthusiasm reign in the 
passions which they have depicted. Tliis was the 
age -of energy, though it was not that of t|ie greatest 
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liberty. The remark is not frivolous; it detects 
^nd announces that fermentation, which foreruns 
aod announces the periodical return of national 
revolutions. 

Draco likewise flourished at the same period. 
He liad composed a. work, which J. J. Rousseau «- 
has given us in his sublime Emify. It was a treatise 
on ec^cation, in which taking man from his birth, 
he conducted him through the miseries of life to 
his tomb. The revolutions of Greece and France 
were preceded nearly by the same writings. 

Epimenides attempted, like Fenelont to lead 
mankind to happiness by love and respect for the 
Crods. Were I not fearful of mixing small things 
with great ones, I would add that he paid his tribute 
to our revolution by furnishing M. Ftins with the 
subject of his ingenious comedy, called Tfie 
Resmrection of Epimenides. • 

Unfortunately our case is different. What com- 
parison can we discover between the books qf a 
moral age, and those of the Regent's time, or Louis 
the^JS'ifteenth's? It is in vain that we deceive 
ourselves. If, in spite of Condorcet and the host 
ofmodem philosophers, wejudge-of the present by 
the past ; if one age always suggests an idea of that 
which is to follow, I know what awaits us. 

* Le Rireil d' Epintelde, 
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CHAP, xnt ■y:')( ! 

The Age qf Solon, 

This was the epoch at which occurred one rf 
the greatest revoluttom to the huooan miad, and 
-it was, at the ftaiite time, a period of tbe graatct t 
cluuiges iQ political a&ira. All the seedt of th» 
scieQces, which hod beeli 9i> kmg fermeDting to . 
Greece, bunt fdrth blgether. ^Knowledge did nof 
.airive, as in our daysiatthezemthofitsglorj: but 
it reached that moderate height, at which it 
. enlightens^ withdbt dUzling Btankind. Tliey iaw 
with Bufficient clearness to keep in the tnick of 
fiberty, and did not loee thonsdves in the nnaet 
e£ uDkno«rn syst^m^ They had just that qoanti^ 
of intcll^enee itliicb shews us principlest but not 
Uiat excess of it which leads us to doubt the tnith 
of them. Tragedy took its rise under ThnpiSf 
comedy under Susarion ; fable under iEsop ; his- 
tory under Cadmus; astronomy under Thfdesj^ 
ftDd ^ammar Under Simonides. Architecture «ui 
tHTOught to perfection by Memnon and Anti- 
anchides( sculpture by a multitude of ststuari«a( 
but philosophy and pt^ties more parttculariy soartd 
to a height b^ore unknown. A croud of pubfib 
writers and legislators at oBte appeared in Oreec^ 
and gave the signal of a general revolutUHi. Thu* 
liocke, Monteac[uieUk J.J. Roussem, &c. when they 
arose in Europe, imparted to modem nations ideas 
«f liberty. 
Let us Arst cast a glance at the fine arts. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

Poetn/ qf Athens* — Anacreon mid PoUaire. — Si- 
monides emd Foaiajies.-^Safpko and Pamey,— 
Atcetis.—^wp and NiverHoh*— Solon and tkd 
two RoussecmSi 

When Pisistratua usurped the sovereign autho- 
rity, he perceived tfiat to preserve his iDfluence 
over a fickle nation he must amtise it with festivals i 
for mankind i:^ more easily held by fltm^i's than 
fetters. He filled his oMuitry with nonuments of 
genius and the arte. His sons, imitating his ex- 
ample, made their court a rendezvous for the en- 
lightened men of Greece. TTie capital of Attica 
resounded, like that of Fi-ance, wjth the noise of 
poetry and rev^ty, Let us he6f the song of 
Anacreon when eighty yean oM, ai)4 that of 
Voltaire in his age, apiidat tike toriUiaat circles of 
Athens and Paris. 

If hcnrded gold po«M»'d s poffCi' 

To leagtheo life't too fleeting boor. 

And purtiiMe from the hand of deatb 

A Utile vfva, a momen:'* breatli. 

How I wouM love the precious ore ! 

Aad evety day iknuU >wsH vy timtm ; 

That whetT the SVU* ikmU uad tbek nuiion. 

To waft me off oe ahudowy philoa, 

I might (OHM hmn of fife obtefa). 

And bribe Udbaok to bell agaia. 

Bat, dace wt ne'er can cham nway 

Tbe mandate of that awfal day, 

tniy do we mlaly wetp at fata. 

And a^b lor Mfrt vMxitain (tate ? 
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the light 'of gold can ne'er Qlatne 
The dreaiy midnight of the tonA ! 
And why thould I then pant for 
Mine be the brilliant round of pleaiufes } 
The goblet rich, the Iraard of friends, 
WboM flowing sonli the gobkt blends ! 
AKne be the nymph whose form reposes 
Seductire on that bed of roses ; 
And oh ! be sine the soul's excess. 
Expiring in her warn caress I 

JVoore** IVgiuIatUm of Jnacteim, Odt XXXVL 

Wish you that>I still should love ! 

Blame yon my attentions cold "i 
Let the graciont pow'rs abora 

Hake me feel I am not old. 
Cupid mock) my wither'd prime, 

Bacchus yields in Tain his store j 
Bending to the will of lime, 

I must quaff and lore no more. 
Let me still with caution sage 

Sa^ at leut the cup of joy } 
Let not sorrow join with age 

EVry comfort to destroy. 
Thus did I my fiite lament. 

Frail and weak my fntnre hope, 
Jocnnd youth, alts, was spent. 

Who with age can gayly cope 1 
But from yonder kindred skies 

Lo, a Messed genins came t 
Conrteons, winning was his guls^ 

Friendship his endearing nam*. 
Friendship can with placid poWr 

Bfny R weary hour beguile i 
But I weep that lorc-no more 

Ddgu to cast on me a imllei 
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These two pieces will shew that good company is 
every where the same, and that a similar style of 
egression prevailed at the court of Hipparchus as 
sX thcAe oF Louis XV and XVI. They prove too ^^ 
thata nation, which thinks with so much delicacy, is 
rapidly proceeding from a state of primitive sim- 
plicity, and is consequently approaching the period 
of reyolufjons. 

Simonides flourished nearly at the same time 
as the bsrd of Teos, breathing strains of the 
mildest philosophy, and excelling in songs, of 
which the Gods formed the subject -, but when he 
drew from his lyre the plaintive tones of elegy, the 
sadness and sweetness of his numbers threw the 
soul into a state of indescribable feeling. His 
morality tended in some degree to check enthu- 
siasm as to the sublime. He »aid that virtue 
dwells upon steep rocks, which man is incape^le 
of climbing, and that in making ttie attempt, he 
must be swallowed in the abyss at their feet ; that 
there is no such thing as perfection ; that we 
ought to lament but not censure human weakness; 
that we only live for a moment, but die for ever } 
and that the moment of life is given for enjoy^^ 
ment. 

If any thing can convey to us an idea o( the 
mingled religion and melancholy, which prevail 
through the writings of the poet of Ceos, it will be 
found in the fragments ^hich I subjoin. H. de 
Fontanes may be justly called the Symonides 6t 
Fnmce, I only regret that I cannot insert his 
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vho)<e poem ; but unfortunately the plan <^ tidi 
essay does not allow it. 

The work is entitled The Baj) of Deafft, and 
describes a festival (rf the Roman church, ^which 
is uinudly celebrated on the 3d of Noven^Ter. 

Now in the faeighU of heav'n hii ciuel bow 

Mad Sagittarias drawOj and o'er tbe earth 

Spread wide his raragei. The bill* and phrioc, 

And cT'ry meadow, loiid late a«d green, 

Now to the eye ghew'd vcgetatiaa'a wreck. , 

November had b^un hii darh career. 

But I in rural comfort tnarli'd the force. 

With which be nrg'd his way. Who hai not Mt 

The beavtiet of a grand aatainBl aeene i 

Oh, with what pleasure thro' these dingy hannU 

Pale melancholy roams at eve'a ^iproach. 

Seeking the yellow woo<l*, and litt'ning tad 

To the dull gale which sheds their leafy pride. 

I know not why I like this gloomy sound. 

But when it thro' the tr«mbliitg forest creep*, 

I feci as if some dear departed friend 

Manaur'd remembrancp 'mong the cadent leaves. 

A venerable priest is next described, who con* 
soles the dying, and relieves tbe afflicted. The ' 
just man then repairs to the temple, and an ac« 
f:ount of the ceremony is given. 

He said, and straight the sacrifice prep^'d. 
Now raising to propitious heav'n his anna. 
Now bending low in adoration meek, 
ph solemn moment 1 To behold them thus 
Prostrate within the temple's holy walls, 
Thick cover'd with <he moss of many an ag* j 
Tbe " dim rdigiooa light" ap<» tbetuvbcd 
• ^rooi the huge goibk wnidoin ; to behb^, 
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T^lfrsKR l*»p' *''''o^ Aim'H in ieraicc times 

By day and night, m (ymbol of Ibe tan 

And of et«miiy before the Lord! 

Then to hrhold the tenrii, and earnest looli. 

And inoenw (hioIm thxt ffom tbe akar moanU ! 

To bear the yniitbful beauteoa* female ohoir. 

Who, chaiinitng uader (he noieraal «ye. 

Soften, by innocence of mien and voie^ 

Xdi|niir)'j iotenn pomp— tbe organ too, 

Whioh bill a lunment sinoe swdl'd high tbe pal, 

Hftv iotn piou« tileoce (inking alow. 

Union itwivible of heaVn Mid earth t 

Oh baple-K he tbHt is not iDOv'd, iuSata'd, 

Bxal ed by a scene like this ! For ue, I thought 

nat I had pass'd ihe confines of our world. 

And mvcb'd ihe walin, where, on their harpa of geU, 

Tb' imMoKal Seraphim in eonecri pour 

Bndleis boianDU at tb' Alnigbly's feet. 

The crowd* preceded bj the crou, and misii^ 
ita piouB hymns with tbe dis^at murmers of tiie 
«torm, proceeds toTordt the asylum of the dead. 
Then the widow laments the loss of her husband, 
tiae virgin o£ her lover, the mother of her infant 
Tiui processicm marches thrice round the tombs, 
and thrice the holy water is sprinkled on the eartb. 
The people then disperse, an autumnal tempest 
takes plac^ and finally tbe hud te^peus in tiw 

The fate of Simonides was neai^y similar to that 
«f the French poets in our days. He lived dur- 
ii^ tbe two regimes at Athene, tbe monarchy UQ- 
4er th« PisiiMxatidea, and 4M republic a&er \hac 
«spidsioo. Having witnessed tbe victoneB of tiie 
Oredte over die Persians, fae celebrated tfiem in 
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triumphant hymos. Having received many fa- 
vours from Hipparchus, he cliaunted the praises of 
that prince ; and he also praised beyon J all bounds 
the assassins of his benefactor. Fallen nionarcbs 
should expect more ingratitude than other meD* 
because they have conferred more favors.* 

Anacreon and Simonides were, however, not^ 
the only poets who had gained immortality. All 
Greece, at that time, repeated the lines of Sappho, 
who was equally celebrated for her vices and ge- 
nius. It was reserved for our age to recal the im- 
morality of the taste, by which the tenth muse was 
distinguished. I am willing to believe that depra- 
vity like hers did not exist among us in the elevated 
ranks of society, though calumny, the attendant 
of misfortune, has found pleasure in making this 
accusation. Sappho had a still more direct influ- 
ence on the age, in which she lived, by ins[Mring 
the women of Lesbos, with a love of letters y but 
her moral conduct excites suspicions, which the 
following stanzas are not calculated to remove. 

• I was one day lamenting to a fricdd, who it k nun of grut 
merit in every respect, that mch an unfortunate flexibility of 
opinion should sometimet obscure the brigbtett <]ualil:ei. In re- 
turn be made thii observation, which proves his great feeting u 
much at the excellence of bit judgment. '.' Literary men" taid 
be, " are too freely condenined by the re«t of locicty. Bom 
with superior sensibility, they are more vividty affected than 
othen. Hence ibc rapid alteration in their ideas, their affeci 
tions, and their animosltieij etpecially if the new object has 
^me appeaiance of grandeur. Moreover, most of them ue 
poor i and the fint endnTDoi of every one ia to actpiire Um 
Buus of exiitcncc." 
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To herftmaU fKovL 
Ofa happy lot to tee tli; witching smile. 
To feel thy sigh my own reapoosive meet. 
The hoar with thy dear converse to beguile. 
What gift caa heav'u bestow that's half so iWMt ! 
Whene'er thy matchlest beaaty I behold. 
Love glows in cv'ry vein with subtle fiiea j 
My soul give* way to transport uncontroul'd. 
And e'en the pow'r of speech in bliss expires. 
I fieel a* if each faculty had ceas'd. 
Dim objects flit confus'd across my eye, 
Brcatbless upon tby look alone I feast. 
Bend to the will ctf love and trembling die. 

To this fragment by the Muse of MjtileQe* let 
us oppose a passage by the Chevalier de P&rny» 
the only elegiac poet that France has yet pro- 
duced, llie manners of nations are £^en as well 
displayed by love sonnets, as by philosophical di»- 



The Delirium of love. 
"^s gone, the ecstatic momenf ■ gone. 
Its swiftness mock'i) my warm deiirea. 
Vet idU, dear girl, 'twas «weet, I own. 
More sweet that thou didst thare my fire*. 
Open those eye*— ofa, let my kindling kits 
From languor wake thee to new scenes of blist. 
Fair Leonora, let these arms 
Thy trembling lovely limbs infold, 
Oraot me again those beav'oly charms. 
And pardon if I seem too bold. 
Oh, on thy happy swain the smile bestow. 
That courses through his veins with subtle glow. 
Still nearer come— I feel thy heart 
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Thy brcathki^ tfarough my botom dstt, 

Tby tips return the pledge Hiviac. 
Sweet object of my flame — avtuiDt, controql I 
In tbii tranipurted ki«i receive my soul. 

I leave U to the decivon oJ' the retdoT) vhether 
the Tibullus o£ Vrvace, or the mistreu ef Pbaon 
has depicted titt passion in the most Rowing co- 
lours. Both liiese vritrrs seem to have had thetr 
poetic powers stimulated by tlie wannth of the 
climate in which they were born. * 

It would have been curious to examine how 
Alcseus, when drit^n from Mytiieae by a revolu- 
tion, sung the misfortunes of exile and tyranny ; 
but unlbrtuoately, none of his poetry has de> 
scended to us. 

.£sop the fabulist flourished also in the age I 
am now describing. Happening to pass through 
Athens^ and finding the citizens impatient uoder 
the yoke of Pisistratus, he said to them ; 

"Theftogt, tircil of libedf , iii^plorej of Jiipjter « hing. Tbe 
king of the Godt smiled at th«ir tillgr ptttjer, but tbey redoubled 
their importuititiei, utd be Coand ^nwif obliged to yield to 
their clamour. Accordingly, Jie throw ilovi) • li^ #rom Olym- 
poi, wbich ma^ the nhole roanh jhake by iu &lt, Xhe frogi, 
■truck dumb <with terror, prc««r«d at'fitit prafuund ulcnce, but 
afterwards ventureil to salute the atw prince, and iremblingly . 
approached him. In a abort time they proceeded from fear to tbe 
moit indecent familisriiy. They leaped upon tbe monarch, ani 
inialted him for want of ipirit, and for bio tranijuil virtue*. They 
' DOW made another application to Jupiter, aod he l^nt them 
a alork, wbicb marched proudly through ita domain, iwal- 
lowing every subject it beheld. This caused tlie greatest lamen* 

* H. de FKTkyh^iKflW'affhffita oTBoiiAob. 
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tatioD, bot tkc ftdier of Olympos rcfuaed to bear any further 
complaiDt). He chow that the fragt Atnii groan under a tf 
rant, because dwy had been diiMttsfied iritfa ■ food king." 

With what forcible truth does this fable strike 
the mind of everj Frenchman ! How completely 
ja it the descriptioa of hit own country ! 

In addition to her immortal fabulist, France has 
possessed another, who lived nearly at the time 
of the unhappy revfJution. M. de Mivernois has 
neither the simpHcity c£JBaof, nor the nakoeti of' 
X^afontaine; but his s^e is argumentative and 
el^ant, displaying the mind of an experienced 
man who had kept good company. 

CUMD AND THE BUlTEBFLy. 

AFahU. 
A wand'ring butterfly one day 
Met wily Cupid on his way, 
And Am complained : " They speak but tnn 
Who My no God't M atrange u yoo. 
Por sure if ever Fate deiign'd 
Two beiogt to be close corabin'd, 
Twai you and I. Our oatnret meet. 
The Btmilarity's complete. 
Who but myself sbonld be employ'd 
To guide throaghtmt the airy void 
Your rettleM chariot, yet forsooth. 
The only bird of steady truth 
You fix upon with judgment nice) 
Now listeo, (ir, to my advice. 
Let Hymen take the placid dove. 
For what has tt to do with love, 
;ADd yiAe me to your God^hip'*s oar, 
ICore fitted to your use by far." 
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" Tritai," annrer'd Cupidj ■' 1 aiMat 
To ^ftt thou (Bf'it u flrgumeot i 
Til trae that we are like each other, 
A> much u brother is to hrothei ; 
But short would be my sway, I ween. 
Were thou and T together Been. 
True ht^pinegt, to thee unknowB, 
Exists io constancy alone; 
And tbis, according to my plan. 
My chariot dores announce to man. 
Hy vot'rics, on illnaion fed. 
Are by these very dores misled ; 
Were I not thus to cheat their gue, 
^o altars would Io Cnpid bUxe. 
In eVry age, in er'ry land, 
Iiove and deceit go hand in hand." 

It is time to give the reader a precious relic of 
literature. Solon * is known to the whole world 
as a legislator, but by only few as a poet> and 
those men of letters. Several fragments of his 
elegies have reached us. I will tr^slate, or make 
extracts from them, according to their merit, or 
their mediocrity. 

lilastrious daughters of Mnemosyne, 
And great Olympian Jupiter, who dwell 
On the I^rian mount, oh mark my pray'r ! 
Cause through your influence the immortal Gods 
To grant me Iwppiaess and the r^ard 

* I ought to mention that the order of dates has not been 
Btriolly followed in this chapter. The natural succession of tu> 
tbors was Alcsus, Sappho, iElsop, Solon, Anocreon, Simoni- 
dci. It was more convenient, in the management of my snb- 
jectj to make this slight alteration, ^^cb is (^ no consequcace 
to die leader. 
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SOLOV, BOUSSEAU. 77 

Of boneit men. Oli, let me ever find 

Respectful wdcome from tbf friends I lof% 

While in tbe ettimation of my foet 

My character is gloomy and serere, 

X«t me appear to friends in winning garb. 

Bat to my enemies most terrible. 

A little gold wilt satisfy my wants, 

Bnt heav'Q forbid that it shonld ever ba 

The earning* of iojnitice I Snch a crime 

Sooner or later finds hs doe reward. 

llertcbes, which the graciont Oods bestow, 

Are dnrmble; hot those, wbldi men amass. 

Are oft accompanied by ^re regrets. 

And by misfortune lost. Triumphant guilt 

Reigns but awhile — God is the end of all. 

Ifike the swift gale, which to its utmost d^tb 
Disturbs the realms of ocean — like the gale. 
Which, after desolating all the plains. 
Rises to hcav'n, where dwell th' immortal Pow'rs, 
And there diffuses by its influence 
Sermity anioob'd for— thus the sun. 
With manly beauty, casts an amorovs smite 
On the glad earth, and lo ! the clouds retire ! 
S»A is the vengeance of Almighty Jove 1 

Thou, who conceal'st within thy bosom crimes. 
Think not that they'll for ever be unknown. 
Kow or hereafter fearful punishment 
Shall be thy lot ; or if celestial ire 
O'ertake not thee, the &tal day will come 
When thy posterity, though innocent. 
Must pay the forfeit of their father's guilt. 

Whate'er wc are, or virtuons or deprav'd, 
Our own opinion* ever seem the best 
Till fatal— then we straight arraign the God*. 
Bccanse we trusted to deceitful hopes. 
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78 FQBTRY OF ATIUHS. 

The poet cootimies to pourtny human imbe' 
cility. The patient, bboaniig under m incurable 
malady, thinks he shall recover ; the poor man 
expects riches ; some expose themselves upon the 
waves ; others tear open the bowels of the earth. 
&c. 

Dutiay granU to mam both good am] ill, 
And what ibe liath rcMn'd for tu, we mmat 
Perforce endwc There'* dongec ta ouwc lfw 
Id all ourKtiOM — a'tn the very beet. 
The wue naa't prttjecta oh vt ••en W fwU 
While the tlevices of the fool « 



The following passage is extremely interesting^ 
inasmuch as it pourtrays the moral state of 
Athens, at the moment of the revf^utlon. 

Ne'er would the city of Minerva tail 
Bf fate's decree) but her own citjzeas 
With ruthleu hand will ovcrtura her pow'r. 
TnMnute nation and inienaate chie&i 
Who cannot tatisfy your mad doiras. 
And peaceably enjoy your hoarda of wealth. 
But niuit deierve miafortune by your crJuiea I 
Pursue your wild career— let er'ry out. 
Without regard to priratc property. 
Or to the public treaturc, Ixridly seize 
llie landi which to hu neighbour appertain* 
And pillage the rcrenuei of the state ; 
Deling justice aid her sacred laws. 
Justice, however, silently will keep 
Account of all — the present she obaervc^ 
And soon or late upon the guilty bead 
Will pnniihment indict. Behold the cuise 
Of the darit evils which afflict a state. 
lUs is the Migin of slavery ; 
By ttiia scditioo'i fire is lightcjf up, 
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VUMMt ll«U9SEAV. 79 

And ill the boTrora of luDMltooos war, 

Sweepiof away our anient yuutti. Alai, 

I lee by foes our native Uod astaii'dj 

Battlei, the toorce of feart, are los( and won, &e. 

Solon finiahes by exborttng hn felltw citizens to 
change their morals, recommending, kbove all, tlie 
practice of justice. 

Jmtice, of all goad met* (ke mtrther pare, 
Teropen our vtohiwc, mfftt u n pri4<v 
Corrects the la^n, mtniiai tka ftrrid cmtne 
Of tbe eothuiiMt, aad ketfrn ia bovnda 
The torrent of Mdkioa, fatal «1m. 

Hiese political elegies, if I may be allowed the 
expression, are ocoompaoied by some otbtr poetic 
pieces of a difiennrt cliaracter. Tbe one on Man, 
when accompanied by the ttaaus of Jeaa Baptiste 
Rousseau, will furfuBh an i^freevble comparison. 
A prose translation of the former will, perhaps in 
this case* better effect our purpose. 

" Japher gtvat tMth to m»d 4adog tbe firet wvea y*an »f 
Us K£t. BefeR W hfi lived seven laore, be annouacw faia ^ 
proach to virility. During the next perioil, his limbs develope 
into form, and a cfaangint; down shades bis chin. Tbe fourth 
period bringt bim to fhD vigovr, md m^e* tbe diiphy o( 
emrage. Tbe fiTHi enga^ Irin In Ibe wkMinitatian of mptiU 
ceremony, and the creation of posterity. Duriag tba liKtb, Ua 
geniM beada t* e<rery tbiiij;, reAuinf only coane mcchaBical 
labour. la tbe *e*entb, be acquires the highest tiegrce of wis- 
i&m and alo^noc } in the eighth, he adds to this ■ knewUdge 
•f nMkliidt and in the nintb, commence* bia decliaa. H*. 
whow career extends to (even yean uMrc, snbiniu -to death 
witboM aanplaiaing that be has been aurpriied," 
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80 POITBT or ATBEMS. 

Ode on arm. 
Bbn U the child of grief and cue ; 
* 'When fint he lees the light. 
He wetpi and criet, u if awsie 

Of fortane'B future spite. 
Id bojhood bU expandiag pow'ra 

More keenly feet their pain ; 
Scholastic study cUimi his hours. 

The pedaut twiugs hit cane. 
Next he of youth the antoiv feeb. 

But then his lot is worse j 
Sana are for ever at bis heels, 

A mistress drains bis purse. 
When in his prime 'tis still the ttmc. 

By losses now he's vex'd, 
Vrg'd onward by the love of fame. 

With household cares perplex'd. 
Ctabbed old age at last arrives. 

Contempt is then his doom, 
'Gainst goat and other ills he striTcs, 

And sinks into the tomb.* 

(J. B. Rotastm-J 

Solon and Jean Baptiste Rousseui did not 
i^resent the same man, but availed themselves of 
different models. The one worked on the fine 
Kntique, the other on the gothic forms of his age. 
Their pencils were dipped in the colours of their 
recollections. 

It remains for me to make a painful remai^ 

^ 

* He English reader will fled a degree of natiooal pride wbea 
ke calls to mind Sfaakspeare's masterly management of the sane 
wbiectin As Vou Uke It. 

Tramlator. 
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The severe author of the Uws against good morals, 
the restorer o£ virtue to his country, Solon him- 
self, polluted the sanctity of his character as a 
l^slator by the licentiousness of bis muse. Time 
has destroyed his writings, but the recollection of 
them is careAiUy preserved. Some lines, wbich^ 
though innocent enough, betray a taste for enjoy- 
ments, have been eagerly noticed. 

Maj VcQut with the bosom &ir. 

Which fragnnce all around eshalet. 
Hake me her own peculiar care, 

And grant my barli propitioua gale* j 
On me, her vot'ry, may the imile. 
And ipeed me to the for.fiim'd iile ! 
Ob faicinating ^ueen of love, 

Hty gift! are to my botom dear ! 
Baccbut, thy grape can grief reaore. 

And welcome to me i* (by cheer ! 
And welcome are the Mutes nine 
That bid to flow the careleis line. 

It is in this style that the author of the Social 
Contract and Emilt/ writes. 

" Ob let 111 die, my gentle friend, let a» £e, bett-belomi of 
my heart. Of what value can insipid youth beacefbrtb be to ut, 
when we have exhausted it* delights }" 

" No, thoae are not the transports which Imost regret. Restore 
to me that perfect union of souls, which tbou didst introduce to 
mj knowledge, and which thou hait so eompleiely taught me to 
feel } restore to mc that soft depression attendant on tbe dttsiooa 
of our hearts ; restore to me the enchanting slumbert which I 
enjoyed upon thy bosom , restore to me (be slitl more delicious 
sensation vS aw«king there; the briAtsn sighs, tbe blissful tears, 
the k^ses wbiA v«l«ptuoua Ungoor made us slowly intcrchanjc, 
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tHMl tlune tradet intwu, dndng ^Mek tbfu) bwt id qfUn [ii ipiiiT 
« kindred heart to tiuat."-—Ne» Eloi$a, foL. II. 

Good young ooan, if perchance thou ^ pi^ 
reader, and thine eyes are obscured by tean ^t 
th» example o£ human fragiltty, cuLtivMe the 
precious sensibility from which ^ose tears ariie* 
the genuine proof of genius. As for tb^ xa$a 
boasting perfection, whoce ppvtempititoUB siofle I 
sat this moment espy, look to thy in^ifard self; 
erown thy merits witii thy own solitary plaudits if 
thou canst. I do not wish to have fhes* either as 
my friend or reader. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Poetrnf qf Sparta. — :Fh-st Song qf T^Umts; Le 
Brtm. Second SoTig qf l^Ueus ; the Marseil- 
his Hymn. — Spartan Chonu ; Strophe fl/" Chil- 
dren. — Song in honour o^ Harmodim ,- Epitaph 
en Marat 

While Flsistratus and his son» endeavoured, 
through the medium of the fine arts, to corrupt 
the Athenians, for the purpose of enslaving them, 
the same talents bad in Lacedeemon the effect of 
preserving the morals of the people. It is thus 
that vice and virtue kiipw how to make a different 
use of the gifts dispensed by Heaven. 

The song* of Tyrtffius, which had heretoforfr 
effected victory, were still repeated by the Spat- 
tans. They deserve all the reputation they enjoy, 
Nothing is more beautiful,, more aoble than .tlie 
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) of them, wbick hav^ ^Bacended to n^ 
t cftDOOt re&aiit &«a presanting tbem ta the 
mder. 

Hie mn't ooGt for war that cannot tint. 
With eye Mrene, tha tide of boman bWod, 
Tet burn to wreck hia nugeasce on tbc foe. 
Martiil ciqiloUa aM CKnra'd wUb riehpt need. 
And (bed a luttra oo tba bnw bnre. 
How truly useful to bit natire land 
Becomes tbe youth, who in tbe foremoit ranka 
JMHy advantea, firmly takes his stan<^ 
Sconw er'ry tbou^t of a disgraceful fU^t, 
Rotliea wbere danger snmtnons, and aisails 
All that oppose bis passage 1 Such a yoath 
b excellent, of the community 
A moat efiWtirc member. TbreMtiiBf bolU 
Vtnbbfaebra biia j and hia raliMt aeu) 
Gnides victory obeiUcitt to its wilL 
Bnt if bit backler sbouM perebance be piere*d 
By countless arrows, sad faislioar be come. 
Still on the &eld of glory he explreai, 
Aitd ob, tiow honourably for tbe land 
Tbiat gKve him birth* how hooounbly too 
For all his fellow citiacns and sire ! 
Hie old and young alike lament his loss j 
A nation's lo*e accompanies his (alii 
' His tomb, bit dilMren, b(s postca4ty. 
In diatant geoeratiooi, gain re^>ect. 
Who falli to lave £,xi coaotry never diet. 
But leaves behind him an immortal name. 

This is sublime. There is no false glow Id it« 

Do torture of words, not any of that modem 

ornamental trickery, of which Voltaire began to 

compUin, and which La Harpe, as well as other 

o2- ^ , 
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84 TYETJ5U9. — LB BRUH. 

distinguished literarjr censors, since attempted m 
rain to repress, llie French have also celebrated 
their battles. M. le Brun has proclaimed the 
victories of the republic in a song, of vhich the 
following stanza will convey an idefu 
Brer menKinblc d*y, 
. Long to live !a ttory ! 
Where'! tbe langaagt can ponrtny 

France'* martial glory ? 
See the baffled foe retirct. 
Or in the dark flood expirci T 
Let our voicei reach the tky. 
Swell the itrain of TOtory ) 
How delightfiitthc banqaet, mbtn Baochui unitet 
With Apollo and Blan to complete our dellghti. 
In tile second song of Tyrtfeus, which I sub^ 
join, the. poet has di^layed' all the resources or 
liis genius. Pathetic and elevated at the same 
time> his poetry groans with his country, or glows 
with the fire of heroism. He summonses all the 
passions to bia aid, and touches aSl the chords of 
the human heart, for the purpose of inciting the 
young warrior to defend his native land. It waa 
doubtless such a song as this, which rallied the 
touted I^edeemonians a third time to the charge, 
and made them conquer in despite of fate. 

Second Martial Song. 
Haw gloriooi in the fbrenioat rank to fall. 
While fighting for the land that gare u) birth t 
What lUre calamity can equal hii. 
Who from hi* coontry U compcli'd to fly. 
Quitting each spot familiar from hit birth, 
Qnitting hia honoured parenti, bcndii^ no«a - 
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BeoMth the weight of age, hit tender wife. 
And the dear pledget of their mataat lore^- 
To wander forth, and in a foreign lend 
Ebtmit'ry't bitter bread! A man like thk 
BcGomet the icorn of er'ry fellow mm. 
Hit looki betray gawt porertf, hit form . 
Yields to a mind dlteat'd, and waatet away. 
Hit name is mention'd with degrading scoff, 
mihaTden'd into woe he losei ihanK, 
And ceatci ^cn to fahith. . <lh, tefni die; = i 

' If diet we mutt, defending S|HirU'i cum. 
Our, rclatirei helDT*d and liberty. 
Heroes of Lacedzmon, let ui fight 
In dote united phalanx, Bcbraing all 
The thought of fear or flight With gen'ront ire. 
And prodigal of life, attack the foe. 
Beware, ye ardent young, lest ye expote 
The vet'ran grey, whote knees are waxing itlff 
With age and terrice. What a tad disgrace. 
Should the lire fall in fight before the too ! 
How thocking to heboid him in the dutt. 
With venerable lockt and silver heard. 
Wounded and by the hostile spoiler ttripp'd. 
While with his feeble bands he still attempts 
To bide hit bleeding nakedoeii ! Reflect 
How short the interval since this old maa 
Was, like yourtelvea, a warrior fell of fire ! 
While living, all admired him, and in death 
Award to him witn gratitude the crown 
Of victory. Oh Spartans, let us march 
Against tlie enemy with itedfast step. 
Each hero firmly itation'd at bis pott. 
And resolutely bent to crurii the foe ! 

The Marseillois hymn* is not devoid of merit 

* 1 believe that a M. de Lille was the author of this hymn, but 
not ^ writer of that name who translated the Geoigics. 
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The l}rri»t piisse^ea the great talent of animating 
his song to a pitch of enthusiasm without being 
inflated. la other respecti, this republican ,ode 
will be pre^afved, because it formed an epoch in 
our revolution. It also led many weak Frenchmen 
to victory,, and a stanza, therefore, as a specimen, 
cannot have i^ better place than ^fU^ the poet'q 
songs, who trntfifi iiLacedtBVum to triuia|ih. We 
may deduce ^om ffaem aU this afficting lesson, 
that, in every age, men have been mere fnacbiqes^ 
'tugged into action by words. 

tha MatMOtaii a^mi. 
Son* oFourcountrfiliuteamy! 

Tit Aa,y of gl«rj'» cqme j 
TyrunU their ataod^ foql display. 

Threat' Ding to teal our doom. 
To Violate our paitnert dear. 
And from onr armt our Infcats tear. 
To anni 1 Arrange your rwki, adnince, ami flood 
Our fiirroir'd fields with ^heir polluted bipod. 

Chomf. 
To aitq» 1 &f . 

At the festivids cf( LaccN^mon the citizena 
sung in chorus. 

W« onct w«f joong, and bold, and strong. 
And nisVd iuto the battle'* throng. 

Ibiu are ^n now. asd eager aU 
To tonqaer, or to nobly fidi. 

The daUrm. . 

And vc, 'ere lon^ shall be the same ) 
Tben we'll surpass yov warlike bme. 
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AND THE ENcvcmPEDirrs. 8? 

Hence Ae French, pertiaps, borro««d t!tt chil- 
dren's strophe, added to the Marsefllois hymn. 

When we our bold career beglo, 

Our lim will be DO more i 
Bat d«ui»1e«i we wiU figbt to win 

Hie meed tbey gttbt'd before ; i 

ATenge their wrongi, destroy tlieir foei. 
Or with them in the g;ra*e ropoie. 

We will end this article with the lines which 
were sung in Greece to the honour of the assasnu 
of HipparchuSf and the epit^h frbich the Freadi 
wrote in praise of Marat The misery and nira- 
lice of inankind find pleasure in repeating the 
names that bring to recollection the calamities 
of princes. "Hie former experiences a degree of 
consolation ; the latter feeds itself on the misfor- 
tunes of others. There are only a small number 
of obscure bflngs that weep in silence. 

- Song in honour «f HarmodiMt md JritUtgilOH. 

I'll wear my iword with nynle leara adora'd. 

At young Uarmodiui did, when with hii friend. 

Brave Ariitogiton, the King be slew, 

Eatabtisbing id Athens eijnal laws. 

Belov'd HanuMfiiif > atUI tboa art not dead ; 

Oh, DO ; thou wander'it in the UinM realrni 

Where dwell renown'd Achillea, tvitt of foo^ 

And (he great son of Tydeui, Diomed. 

PB wear my sword with myrtle learei adorn'd, 

A( young Harmodins did, when with his friend. 

Brave Ariatopton, the kiog he slew 

Amidst the f enalhenian revelry. 

Eteniat, dear Harmodius, bethy &me. 

And thine, dear Aristogiton, for you 
04 
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RdcM'd your country from the ^rruit'i tmy , 

EiUbluhing in Athena equkl lawt ! 

When submitting to the reader the epitaph on 
Marat, as a counterpart to the above in point of 
subject, I beg pardon for recaJling to his mind 
the idea of such a monster, and more especially 
through the medium of such miserable lines,* but 
it IB necessary to display the spirit of the times. 
^>Uaph on M»rat. 

Abrat, die friend of the people and of equality, after e«ca[Hiig 
fnm a dungeon, and ibe ragc.of ariitocracy, hurled the tbandcr 
<^hu masculine geniut againtt ibe enemy of liberty. A parrid- 
dal band dared to depriw uf lile this ever persecuted republican j 
bat the grateful nalian, ai a reword to bis undeviating vhtue. 
traauuitt bis rcnovn to poiterity. 



CHAP. XX. 

Philosophy and PoUtics.—The Sages and the En- 
ofchpedists. — Opinions as to the best Government, 
—Thales, Solon, Periander, i^r. J. J. Rousseau^ 
Montesquieu. — Morals. — SoUm, Thales, La Ro- 
chefovcatiU, Chanifort, — Comparison of J. J. 
Rousseau and HeracUtus.*^ Letters to Darius 
and the King qf Prussia. 
While the iine arts continued to be displayed in 

every part of Greece, politics and morals proceed- 

* H< de Cbtteaubriand'i Just ceniure of the original poetry 
will be a lufBcient apology to the reader for my not giving a 
metrical imitatJoD, whjch I hare, in other inttancea, humbly at- 
tempted. 

TVinuIfflor. 
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AND TH^ EHOTCLOFXDin-S. 89 

cd in ootoc^ viUi tbetn. A >olt (^assembly vas 
formed, under the appellation of the 8ages» in the 
same manned as we have seen a similar society in 
IVance, called the Encyclopedists. But the sages 
of antiquity merited that appellation ; ^or th^ se- 
riously emplaytd tbenuelves in promoting public 
hq>piDess, not in forming idle systems, and were 
veiy unlike the sophists who followed them. Tie 
latter perfectly resembled our philosophers. 

At the h^ad of the sages appeared Thales of 
Miletus, an astronomer, and founder of the Ionian, 
sect His doctrine was that water is the princi- 
pal material of the universe, upon which God has 
acted. It was he who scattered through Greece 
the first seeds of that metaphysical spirit, so use- ( 
less to mankind, which subsequently did so mucfa-r 
harm to his countiy, and which has been fata! in ' 
our own age. 

Chilon, Bias, and Cleobulus are hardly known. 
Fittacus and Periander, in spite of their virtues, 
consented to become the tyrants of their country. 
The former reigned at Mytilene, the latter at 
Corinth. Periiaps they thought, like Cicero, that 
sovereignly has its first existence, not in the will 
of the people, but in the strength of genius. 

The following are the opinions of these philo- 
sophers as to the best species of government : 

According to Solon, it is that in which the col- 
lective body of citizens takes a part when an in- 
injury is oflfered to the individual : 
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90 VAU SAG&S, 

Aocor^i^ to Bitti^ it i» that in whichjU»bnr is 
delpotict 

According to IWes, diat in whU:h «quaUtf «f 
pn^rty prevails : 

According to QeobuUiSt tturi; in irtiipb th« feic , 
of diagntce is sttaaget than die linr : 

AcoM-diog fo CWian, that is which du lin^ 
speaks instead of the lawyo- : 

According to Ferisnder, that in which thd 
power is confided to a small namber. 

Monte&qaieu leaves this great question undecid- 
ed. He points out the different principles of go4 
vernmentSf and satisfies himself by milang it nn* 
dfTstood ^at lie gives a J>reference t» liaited mo^ 
narchy, *' How ^(Mdd I," says he lomewliere, 
** decide upon the excellence of institutions — I 
who believe that excessive sense is pernicions, and 
that mankind are more fitted for a mediam than far 
extremes ?" 

" When a person asks what is the beirt ande of 
govenjineht," says J. J. Rousseau* " he puts a 
question, which is insoluble and indefinite ) or if 
he likes it better, he puts a question to which 
there are as many answers as there are aAiadhite C9 
relative conditions of nations.^' 

Let us now examine the morals of the sages. 

" In cTcry thiog let rcMon be tby guide. Contemplate the 
beautifnl. In ever; undertaking conaider tbe end. 'fbere arc 
three difiGcult tbiogi ; to keep a secret, ta endure an mjory, fnA 
to employ tbe hour* of leitiiK, Vhit ftj fHsnd iajusfortune 
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AHO THB BMCTCLOPBDISTS. dl 

if Itinn to pHMptrity. Never intttlt the anferttMBte. OoM 
■I lBk(nr|i bf tbc teocbtOM, uxl die touchitone of nan it 
gold. Kaov thyielf. Do not unto otben what tliou woaldat 
hK J)an tbem do to tliee, Knoir bow to avail thyielf of ■ fii> 
TwraUc epfMtautf. Tbc grcAiMt of miifortuiMa it the iaa- 
Jtilily to cndwe •dveaity with patipaoc. Aicribe to dtc godi 
■U4m good which ^^ nablm ibtt to im. Forgtt oot the dk- 
U lM ^il . Whaa tho« laav'tt tkj bovte eoniidcr what thou haat 
t«4Dj i^en ibonretani'tt what thou baK done. Fleatureiiof 
Aart dnratiMi, b*it nrtue it immartal. Conoeal thy vexatioiu." 
Next let us display our modem philosophy. 

" If if not (o dangeroiM to ipflict evil on mo)t men, as to 
confer farort on thein. Eingi make men like pieces of coin, 
imparting to then) what value ihey pleaK j and ibe world ii 
obliged to receire them according tu this raie, and no( according 
to their intrindc worth. W6|ike heller ro ipeak ill of ounelve* 
than not to apeak of Ofirielvet at ail. You may bet a wager that 
erery public idea and eilabliihed lodal contract is a folly, bfcauie 
it suited the opinion of a majority. Weak people are the light 
troopi of the wicked; they do more injury than the main army 
itidf i for they iofett a country and commit ravages. It ma*t 
be acknowledged that the man, who is to lite in this world, must 
have aome properties of his soul entirely paraiyftd. One of the 
fioeat allegories in the bible I* that, which describes the tree of 
knowledge and of good and evil as producing death. Are we 
not to infer from this account that when we have penetrated to 
the bottom of subject*, (he loss of illusion produces a death of 
the aonl, (bat it to tay, complete diiioterestedneit with regard 
to every event conceroing other men !"* 

} * I invite the reader to penise The Maxims of Chamfort, 
forming the fourth volume of bis complete works) published at 
Farii, by H. de Gningnen^, himself a maaoflettcn, andafiiend 
to the niifortunate academician. The sensibility, tl:e original 
turn, and the depth of thought displayed by ihe author, make it 
one of the mott interesting as well as the best works published 
in thf ptvaent &ge> Tbqse, who were acquainted with M. d& 
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Solon, forseeing the dangers to which moraU. 

were exposed from dramatic representation, said 

Chamfort, know that bn convenation pMiOMOd thcMtne merit 
M kit writiDgi. I hare often met faim at tbe home of M, de- 
Gingven^, and be bai more rban once been the canie (tf my 
fMMiog lome happy moibeati, when b« contenied, wiib b cboaea 
ftrv, to accept a topper in my family. We lialened to him iriA- 
that rctpectrol pleMure, which a man of sopcrior i&fonmtioB 
produces. Hii mind wa« furnished with tbe moit cnrioua anec- 
dolei, and he wai, perhaps, rather toofontt of relsltng them; Aa 
I do not find enj of iboie, which 1 have heard him ijaoie, in tbe 
last publication of bis works, it is probable that they were lost 
by the accident thai M. de GJnguen^ mention*. One of them, 
which Hencribes the manners of tbe age ttefore tbe revoluiion, 
bas left a strong impression on my memory. " A courtier" 
(fortunately I do not remember bis name) " was amusing himself 
in the bmUevardt by pointing out to an innocent girl, who wai 
lut stcp-daugbter, all ibe other courtiers as they passed in their 
carriages, telling her to cfann a lover among them, and recount- 
ing to her their Intrigues with such and such a woman. " Is it 
positible," exclaimed Cbamfort, " that such a state of moral 
order should long exist?" 

Cbamfort was in person below tbe middle ai«, not perfectly 
straight, and of a pale sickly complexion. Hisbluecye was often 
cold and downcast, but it fiasbed fire when he was animated. His 
nostrils were somewhat open, imparting to his countenance an 
expression of sensibility and energy. His voice was 6exible ; 
its modulations accorded with the movenents of his soal ; but 
during t'le latter part of my residence at Paris, it assumed a de- 
gree of a^rity i and the agitated imperious tone of faction was 
frequently discoverable in it. 

1 have thought that a few words, respecting a man so cele- 
brated during the revolution, would not displease the reader. 
Tbe account of bim, which M. de Ginguen^ has prefixed to the 
edition of his worki, vriU, in other respects, satisfy all who 
•dmirc tbe correct, the elegant, and the chaste ; but to tboso 
irho, like myself, know tbe great intimacy that existed between 
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to Thespis : " If we allow your fictions, we shaH 
shortly have deception iatrodiiced into our most 
sacred engagements." J. J. Rousseau thus wrote 
to D' Alembert. 

" I think it may'be concladctt, from tbe observ&tioRs I haw 
nwdc, that the moral effect of dramatic reprcientatioDt ne¥ercaa 
be« good one, nor lalutary in ilielf ; for in considering the adm- 
taget of such performaDces, do sort of real utility can he derived 
from them, without inconvenicncin of a (uperior nature. The 
theatre can do nothing towards the improvement of morali, but 
nneb to corropt them. By fafonring all our ioclioationt, it 
imparts a new wcendancy to those by which we are govetoed. 
The continual cmationi, raised by it, enervate us, and make im 
«tiU more incapable (rf resisting our pnssions ; while the barren 
Interest, which we feel in behalf of virtue, only serves to tatibiy 
ourranity, without inducing ns to adopt the practice of it." 

After these first sages we find Heraclitus of 
JEphesus, who appears to have had the ori^nal 
structure of mind, upon which nature moulded 
that of J. J. Rousseau. Like the illustrious citizen 
of Geneva, the Greek philosopher was reared 
without the instruction of a master, and owed 
every thing to the vigour of his own genius. 
Like Rousseau he knew the baseness of our in- 
ftitutioos, and wept for bis f^ow men. Like 
Rousseau he flcemed knowledge useless towards 
the promotion of human happiness ; like him too* 
on being invited to frame laws for a nation, he 

M. de Chemfort and M- de Ginguen^, who lodged is ibe aaioe 
fcoBie, and were intcfivable companions, the account possesuis 
additional interest. M. de Ginguen^ writes in the third per«oB, 
but the grief of the friend, stru^ling with the calmness of tlK 
unrrator, docs not escape minds possessing sensibility. 
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considered his cotemporaries^o be too deft^indfot 
tite admission of good ones; and finally, accused like 
him of pride and misanthrophy, he was obliged to 
hide himself in the deserts, for th» purpose of 
avoiding human society. 

It wilt be useful to examine the letters, wtiich 
' these extraordinary men of genius wrote to the 
princes of their times. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, had invited He- 
raclitu» to his court. IW philosopher answered 
thus : ' 

HtraeUtttt to King Danut, ton of Hg»Uapet, health t 

Mankind truaple truth and juitice under foot. Ad intatiAte 
deaire of wealth and glory naceatiDgly pursues tbcnt. F«r my 
. own part, I avoid ambitino, envy, and the vain emuUtioa at- 
tached to greataeti, and shall not go to the court of SuM) 
iiuowiog how to be content witb little, and duposing of that 
little according to thedictatci ofmyheart. . 

To the King of Pnuria. 
Sire, Motien-Travers, 30th Oct. 1762. 

Von are my protector, my benefactor j and I have a bean 
alive to the feelings of gratitude. I would willingly acquit tny^ 
•elf of the debt I owe if I could. 

Do you wish to give me bread I Are there^one <tf yovr sab* 
jectt who want it i 

Bemorc from my view that sword which daialea and wounda 
mc ; it has but too well performed its services, nai the sceptr« 
is abandoned. The career of kings like you is grand, and yoa 
are still far from the period at which it may be supposed to end. 
Nevertheless, time is pressing onward, and not a moment is to- 
be lost in attaining your object. Sound your lieart, oh Pre* 
detick. Con you resolve to die without having been the greatest 
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fl^ I M we Frederick, the )fijA «»( tfet re^flw^ej, ofmr 
bi* domiaioDt irith happj people, J. 3, Rouimu, the enemy cf 
kingi, would die witli joy at tbe foot of hii thpose. 

Bby your Mfajesty dei^ to «coept m; ftcttxeat re«pe«t ! 

ITie noble frankness, ftf these two letters ifi 
Worthy of the pbilosopbera who wrote them n but 
the moody temper of th? maa prevails in that oi 
Heivclitiis, while that of Boiisseau is chastened 
by deference. 

Hie mind is feelingly affected by tbe similarity 
of fftte which these two great men experienced. 
Both were bom in nearly (be same circumstances, 
ftnd at the eve of a revolution ; both were alga 
persecuted for their opinions. Such is the spirit 
which governs u^ that we can endure nothing 
ia i^)position to our contracted views and pett^ 
habits. We dictate boundaries to the ideas of 
others by measure of our own* and eveiy thioj^ 
which goes beyond it, is revolting to us. " Tfai^s 
is right,'* and " that ia wrong," are expression; 
for ever proceeding from our lips. By' what au- 
thority dare we decide thus ? Have we ascertained 
the secret motive, of such or suob an abtion? 
Wretches that we are, do we know wh^ is good 
and what is evil ? Shades of the gentle and sub- 
iime Hiraclitus and Rotisseau, what avails it that 
posterity has paid you a tribute of sterile honours? 
When you lamented the misfortunes of your fel- 
low creatures on this ungrateful earthy you bad - 
not a friend. ;, 

Let ui look for the result of this compantive ■ 
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account of knowledge. Let us see what strikiiig 
dif^ence appears between the definitions of the 
best government. 

The sages of Greece contemplated man as to 
his moral relations j our philosophers as to his po- 
litical ones. The first wished that government 
should be deduced from morals; the last, tiiat 
morals should flow from government The Athe- 
nian legislators, subsequent to the time of Lycur- 
gus and Solon, expressed themselves in the sense 
of the modems, the cause of which is to be found 
in the age. Plato, Aristotle, Montesquieu, and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, lived in a corrupt age; 
it was necessary, therefore, to reform mankind by 
the laws ; but under Thales it was necessary to 
reform the laws by mankind. I am afraid of not' 
^ being understood, and therefore explain. Morals, 
taken in their absolute meaning, are our obe- 
dience or disobedience to that internal feeling 
t which points out to us honesty and dishonesty, 
which induces us to dp one thing and avoid an- 
other. Politics constitute that prodigious art by 
which a whole nation exists, though the indivi- 
duals composing it difler widely as to morals tu 
many instances. 

The sages considered man under the relations 
which he bears to himself, and wished him to de- 
duce his happiness from the recesses of his own 
soul. Our philosophers have viewed him with re< 
ference to bis civil connections, and have at- 
tunptad to tnake him levy bis pleasures a< a tax 
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on the rest of the community*. Hence arise their . 
different maxims. " Respect the Gods, and know/ 
yourself^" said tlie aadents. " Purchase whatL 
-sode^ has to olfer at the lowest price you can* f 
and sell yourself at the highest," say the modenu4 

In few words, the sum total of the two philoso- 
phies amounted to this. Tliat of the best days of 
Greece was entirely founded on the existence of f* 
a Supreme Beiog; that of the present day it 
founded on atheism. The former considered mo- 
rals, the latter policy. The former said to the 
people. Be virtuous and you will be free. Tlw 
latter called to them. Be free and you will be vir- 
tuous. Greece, with such principles, became a 
republic, and attained happiness i but what have 
we attained by the opposite philosophy? Two 
angles of different degrees cannot produce two 
segments of the same length. 

We will examine the state of knowledge among 
cotemporary nations, wlien we speak of the in- 
fluence which the republican revolution of Greece 
had upon them. At present wc will consider this 
inffuence as to Greece itself. 



CHAP. XXI. 
Iiifiaeiux qf ffie Republican Revolution upon Greece. 
Tbb Greeks and the French lived in profound 
tranquillity, submissive to tiieir kings, whom a 
long succession of years had taught them to re^ 
specU Suddenly a vertigo of liberty seized them j 
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and the monarchs,, who had been but the day be- 
fore objects of their auction, were precipitated 
fl-om the throne by a blow of the poniard. The 
fever communicated itself, and eternal war was 
declared against tyrants." Whatever nation wished 
to be rid of its master, was sure to find regicides. 
The infection spread from one quarter to another, 
*till there at length remained not a single prince 
in Greece." "Hie French of the present day 
swore, in like manner, to destroy every sceptre. 

Asia had recourse to arms in fevour of a ba- 
nished tyrant, and all Europe rose for the purpose 
of replacing a legitimate king upon the throne. 
The provinces of Greece and of France onited 
tlieir arms with those of foreign powers ; Asm and 
Europe failed against a body of enthusiasts, whom 
they apparently ought to have annihilated. The 
republicans advanced to death, singing the hyssa 
of Castor and that of the MarseiUois. Miraeles 
were achieved amidst shouts of Liberty, Greece 
and France boasted the days of Marathon, Sabi- 
mis, Hatea, Fieiirus, Weissemberg and Lodi. 

In both countries this was the age of wonders. 
The Athenians, equaHy ungrateful and capricious, 
imprisoned, poisoned, or banished their generals ; 
the French forced theirs to emigrate^ or massacred 
them. Let it not be inferred that success pro* 

* :&ccept bbm; the MaocioDUns, wkom tbc mt af Ae 
Gfedit ccmMdered u baAwieiu, AUuDder (n&t the Gr»t) 
wu obliged to prove that he originally came fnm Argosj before 
lie could be admitted to the OljmpUii gsmct. 
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^loed dagttnemcy. No— the &Bt nwn, t$ken «t 
a nature, proved to be » gettiivi. TbeoautDcIeff 
«ucceeded Miltiades, Aristules Theniistx)clet, mifl 
Cimon Anstides. In like manner, Dumouiier 
BUppUed tjte place of Luckner, Custine of Dunwv- 
rier, Jourdao of Cuatine, Pichegru of J^urdan, &c> 

Tbus itappears that the iia»A4ii»t«.cfie(^<af 
the revolution on the Greeks aad freodi toeoe t})« 
same— an implacable hatred of iDyaity, iovindUf 
vatpur in ,b»ttlo, and firmi}es» to endure &9tay 
trial -of adversity. But the Greelcs/ beimg stiU a 
TooraX people, and having passed fixrad a tnonafchy 
to a republic by loiig years of tmi, were likely' tl> 
gain B(i¥Bntages by tbeir revoliition, of wiiitjh lim 
fVeach. could entertain no hope. The' soula of 
the foi'^er were bt>aiitiful)y open to the atttactiona 
<»f virtue. Intlieir case, tbe epirit of lAierty ' 
refined the age which' gave It birth, :uid railed 
aucceeding generatitms to a height t^mt no otlter 
{leople has been able to reach- In their case they 
finiglit for a laurel-crown ; they died in obedience 
to the sacred laws of' their country. The illui- 
trioua candidate, who was rejected, felt biiq>py 
that his country possessed three litiodred citizens 
better than himself. The greet man, unjusd[)^ 
oondemned, wrote his name on tiie shell, or dmnk 
the hemlock. Virtue was then adored y but un- 
fortunately the mysteries of its worship were carc- 
fdly concealed from the rest of mankind. 

If such was the iniluence of the republican 
revottttion upon Greece, omsidered with r^ud 
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to happiness, it is not less retnaricable on the score ■ 
oi adversity. Ambition, which forms the charac- 
teristic of popular governments, soon took pos> 
session of the republics, as was the case in France. 
Tlie Athenians, not satisfied with having delivered 
their country, gave way to an early rage for con- 
quest The armies of Greece were multiplied on 
every shore, and no country was secure against 
their imoais. They spread, like a devouring ^re, 
into the islands of the JEgean Sea, into Egypt, 
into Asia. The nations, however, which had been 
at first dazzled by their stupendous success, re- 
covered by degrees from their astonishment, when 
they perceived that these great exploits did not so 
much tend towards independence as conquest, and 
that the Greeks, (w becoming free, wished to sub- 
ji^te tdl the rest of the world. By degrees a 
collective mass of hatred was accumulated against 
them ; like those balls of snow, first rounded in 
the hands of a child, which roll onward and attain 
a monstrous size. In another respect, the Athe- 
nians, 1)cing enriched with the spoils of other 
nations, began to lose the principle of popular 
governments — virtue. In a short time the public 
places resounded only with the shouts of factious 
demagogues. The most lamentable dissensiMis 
ensued -, and these little republics, at first united 
through misfortune, separated in prc^perity, each 
wisliing to domineer over Greece. Cruel wars, 
supported by the gold of Persia, more powerful 
than its arms, began on every side. To complete 
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these disorders, the human mind, released from all 
law by the influence of the revolution^ gave births 
at the same moment, to alt the master pieces of 
art, as well as to all the destructive systems of 
morality and society.* A Crowd of beaux eapritt- 
wished to drag the Almighty from his throne, and 
bent their minds to tlie establishment of atheism. 
Multitudes of politicians published new plans of 
republics — an inundation of writings took place 
as to the true principles of liberty.- Philip and 
Alexander appeared. 



CHAP. XXII. 
Political and Moral State qf Cotemporaneous No' 
tionSy at th^ moment qf the Republican Revolution 
in Greece. This Revolution considered with re- 
Jerence to oilier Nations. Circumstances •which 
accelerated or retarded its Influence. 
It is difficult to describe the nations, known 
at the time of the republican revolution in Greece, 

* 1 utriie the reader to ttudy some i^eral bluory of Greece. 
He will pcfceive, «t the period of which I tmt in this chapter, 
a reMnblBncc to France wfaidi will Mtonish him. Towna taken 
and pillaged without remonc, the people forced to pay contri- 
batiou, the neutrality of powen nolatcd, and the other repobllet 
obliged by the Atbcniani to conbine with tben agaiott Uateir 
which bad given no offence to produce a war— intotciMC and 
injwiice carried to their ntmoat pilch, the AtbeDlaoi treating 
the avbaHadon of other nationa with tbc mott marked con- 
tempt, jutd opeoly aiierting that ibey knew no other right than 
force. ' r I 
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}ristdi7 being, at tbts period, full of obscurity and 
fabl«. I *ill attempt, however, to give the reader 
a gerteral idea of them. .We will first consider 
these nations sepaRately, and we shall afterwards 
see them acting together, under the article on 
Persia, at the time of the Median war. Takmg 
ottr departure from Egypt, then turning to the 
south, and describing a circle by the west and 
north, we will return to Persia, and finish in the 
east where we shall have begun. Fixed at Athena 
as a centre, we will follow the revolutionary raya 
which emanated from it, and reached the nations 
placed in different degrees of this vast circum- 
ference. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Egj/pt. 

At the moment that tyranny was overthrown in 
Athens, Egypt was only a province of Persia. 
Hence it was exposed, like the rest of the state, 
to all the influence of the Greek revolution, and 
will be generally comprised in what I shall men- 
tion respecting the Empire of Cyrus. At present 
we will only examine some circumstances pecuKac 
to it. 

The Egyptians had lived, from time immemo- 
rial, under a theocratical government. Like the 
nations of India, from which they probably de- 
rived their origin, they were divided into three 
lower classes of labourers, herdsmen and aitizans. 
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Every man was obl^ed to follov* in the regular 
succes^D wliich fate had allotted, the profession 
of his fathers, without heiDg allowed to change 
his studies according to the bent of his genius, or 
the alteration in the times. What shall I say ? 
Even this was not enough. In this land of slavery, 
the human mtnd was obliged to groan in still 
more galling chains. The artist could onl}' follow 
one deparbneut of his studies, the medical man 
only one branch of his profession. 

But in thus completely securing the ignorance 
of the people, their rulers bad also increased the 
general turn for morality. They knew that it was 
in vain to fetter genius for the purpose of avoid- 
ing revolutions, unless they, at the same time* 
rooted out the vices, which lead to the same end 
by anotlier road. Respect for their monarchs and 
religion, the love of justice,* and the practice of 
gratitude formed the code, by which society was 
r^ulated among the Egyptians ; and if they were 
the most superstitious of men, they were also the 
most innocent. 

Egypt had, at all times, carried on a consi- 
derable commerce with the Indies. Its vessels 

* The cniiora uf the bgyptians is well known, an [o judgmeot 
after deatli, which even cxirndi'il to their ktiigi. Another cui- 
lom, and noi a lets extraordiifry one, Wit- tliat by which ft 
debtor pledged the body of his father to hi* creditor ITieM 
f ublinw Uwi arc too gr.iud U>t our pei tj uodem natiuQi ; tliey 
a»U>niah uid contound us ; we admire, but no longer understand 
<fcenj, becaute wo are deficient in the virtue which formed the 
Mcret of them. 
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sailed through the seas of Arabia and Persia in 
search of spicea, ivorjr, and the ulks of those dis* 
tant regions. They proceeded as fai- as Ceyloiii 
the inhabitaDts of which island, as well as those 
beyond Cape Comorin, carried their merchandize 
to E^^t when the periodical time of the floods 
allowed its conveyance, and received the gold of 
the West in return. 

But while the people were systematically con- 
signed to the most dreadful ignorance, the light of 
knowledge shone upon their priests, who acknow- 
ledged material and immaterial substances as the 
two principles of the universe. They called the 
one AOior and the other Qitopk. The ibrmer. as 
they aSI rmed, had separated the confused ele- 
ments, and produced all the eflfects, which they 
witnessed, by its action on the inert mass. Mo- 
tion, heat, and the life spread throughout nature, 
suggested to their minds an infinity of means, in 
which they perceived an equal infinity of action. 
Tliey believed that the emanationsfromtheSupreme 
Being floated at large, and animated different 
parts of the universe. Tliey considered the soul 
to be immortal, and Herodotus asserts that they 
were the first who taught this fundamental princi- 
ple of all morality. They addressed this prayer 
to heaven at their fuqei^ solemniti^ : " Qh Sun, 
and ye Powers that dispense life to man, receive 
me, and grant me to dwell among the immortal 
pods!** — Other sects of priests inculcated the doc, 
tfin^ of n, transmigration of souls, 
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Ilie sciences of astronomy, geometry, medicine* 
chemistry, &c. were cultivated by the Egyptian 
priests with a success unknown to other nations, 
and especi^y to the Greeks at the time of their 
revolution. The sublime science Of governments 
was also known to them ; for Pythagoras, Thales* 
Lyctirgus and Solon were of their school, and suf- 
ficiently proved it. 

The Egyptians couM likewise boast of cel» 
brated authors — the two Hermes, one of whom 
invented, and the other restored the arts, as well 
as Serapis, «ho gave instructions as to curing the 
diseases of his fellow creatures. Their books have 
perished in the revolutions of empires; but their 
names are enrolled among the bene&ctors of num< 
kind. If the alchymists are to be credited, the 
transmutation of metals was known to the learn- 
ed men of I^ypt 

It was in this country, the name of which' no 
one, who admires literature, can mention other- 
wise than with respect, that we found the 6rst 
libraries ; and as if nature had destined it to be- 
come the source of knowledge, she expressly 
caused the papyrus to grow there, for the purpose 
of fixing the fugitive discoveries of genius. Un- 
fortunately the mysterious figures, under which 
the priests enveloped their studies, have deprived 
the .world of immense information. I have a 
question to throw out for the eonsideration of the 
learned. The Egyptians were, in all probability, 
of Indian origin. Was not the philosophic lan- 
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guage of the former nation the same as the 8oru- 
crit of the latter, which is now understood ; and 
would it not, consequently, be possible to explain 
the one by means of the other ? 

When Camby&es collected under his sway the 
i^ffsreat nations, who were scattered on the bor- 
ders of the Nile, he favored the propagation of the 
arts. 'Til that time the Egyptians were jealous of 
strangers, and allowed their presence at the mys- 
teries with great repugnance ; but when they be- 
came subjects of the Persian monarch, the entrance 
into their country was opened to the lovers of pbi- 
losophy. It was from this comer of the world 
that the first beams of science stione on our iiorizont 
and its light soon advanced from Egypt towards 
the west, like that of the radiant star, which came 
to us &om the same coast. 



CHAP. XXIV. 
Obstaeks to ike Effect ((f the Grecian Revobaion t^on 

Mg^pt. Resemblance qfthe latter Country to «o- 

dem Italy. 

On attentively examining the subject, two 
great causes may be observed, which tended t» 
deaden the action of the Greek revolution upon 
Egypt. The tii'st arises from the regular sub-divi- 
sion of classes in society. This institution, im- 
parts such an empire to custom, among the nations 
where it prevails, that their manners appear as iin-> 
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maoUe u tfaetr «tat«u It is in vath that such nan 
tioni Mre Bul^ugated; they cbange their muter, 
but rctaia their cbarju:ter.* It is txue thit thsy 
ate not cntirdy freed from iotenial commottoiis $ 
ibr the mind of mat), however oppressed by th«^ 
wsigbt of bond^e» will, at intervals, bunt its 
cbaias asunder, like the fabulous Titans, who» 
though buried in the abysses of Mount ^tna» 
still sometimes move under the enormons mass, 
and shakg the foundations of the earth. 

Besides this, another obstacle arose, still more 
insurmountable to ihe spirit of liberty, on account 
of its poweriiil effects on the sou), namely, super- 
stition. The priests had too great an interest in 4- 
concealing the truth from the people,t not to op* 
pose, with all the resources of their art, the iuSa- 
ence of a revolution, which would have unma^ed 
their artifice. Man has only one real evil, the fear-*' 
of death. Deliver him from that fear and you 
set him at liberty. All the religions of slaves are 
c^culated to augment this fear. The sacerdotal 
body of Egypt had taken care to surround them> 
selves with formidable mysteries, and infuse terror 
into the credulous minds of the multitude by tho 
most monstrous images. In like manner, they 
supported the throne with all the force of their 
magic, in order that they might, at the same time, 

* As in China and the Indies. 
t Beside* the great influence which (hey bad in the gonra- 
ment, their landi were cxemptsd from toxc*. 
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govern the prince, whom they ciuued to respfct 
the people ; and the people whom they command- 
ed to respect the prince. If Egypt had been an 
ind^ndent power at the moment of the Greek 
revolution. It would perii^ have escaped the in- 
fluence of that event ; but it was only a province 
of Persia, and found itsdf involved in the misfor- 
tunes of the empire, to whidi chance had sub- 
jected it 

The ancient kingdom of Sesostris bore, at that 
time, a striking resemblance to modem Italy. 
Apparently governed by monarchs, but in reality 
by a iwnti^ who controuled public opinion, it* 
was a composition of magnificence and weakness.* 
Superb ruins met the eye,f and an enslaved pen- 
ile i the sciences prevailed among a few, and ig- 
norance among all the rest. It was ^ n the bor- 
ders of the Nile that the philosophers of antiquity 
^ gained their knowledge ;ll it was under the beauti- 
ful climate of Florence that Europe, when in a 
state of barbarity, lighted the torch of literature.^ 
In both countries they were preserved under the 
mysterious veil of a learned language, not known 

* £g7Pt wu •Imoat almyi coDqnercd by thow who cboM to 
attuk it. 

f In ila bluest ttatc of protpcrityi it ws* covered vith tha 
ruin> of an ancient nation, wbtcfa floorithed before tbc taniioa 
of tbc paston. 

II Lycurfui and Pytbagoraa. 
( Under the home at Medicis. 
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to the cotamomdty.* It was also the lot of these 
two countries to be, in their respective ages, the 
only channels, through which the riches of India 
found their way to other nations.! .With such a 
conformity of manners and circumstances, "Egypt 
and Italy experienced nearly the same fate, the 
one at the time of the troubles in Greece, and the 
other durii^ the French revolution. Draped, 
against their inclination, into a disastrous war by 
the coercive impulse of another power, the first 
as a province of the great Persian empire, the 
other as partly subjected to Germany, they were 
obliged to fight battles for the cause of a foreign 
people, and exhaust themselves in quanels, which 
were not their own.$ Ere long, victorious ene> 
mies directed their arms, and still more dangerous 
intrigues, against them. Hiey roused the ambi- 
tion of individuals!! and. the sacred land of talent 
was ravaged by barbarians. The Persians, how- 
ever, succeeded in wresting Egypt* from the 

* Hierogliphics and Latin. 

t Tjn bad lome porti in the Arabian Golpti, but soon lost 

tbem. Commerce of Florence, Venice, utd Leghorn mth 

Egypt, before the discovery (^ the passage b/ the Qape of Good 

4 Doriog the Hediaa War, ai we shall tbonly see. 

II loanu, who canted ^tgjft to rise in iosarrection agalniit 

Artaxcrxes, King of the Peniaaa. Tie French, when thej 

witbed to inrade Italy, sowed the seeds *f corrupiioa around 

Ihem, by fomenting insurrections at Genoa, Rome, Turin, &c. 

{ The Greeks were on Ibis occasion nearly annihilated, and 
obliged to surrender at discretion. Tbey were too for from 
their oountry and could not obtain the necessary supplies, 
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hands of the Athenians and (Jieir sdUeSi bati'tbis 
was not till aiter six years of calamity. It SnaHy 
passed under the yoke of theae eajne Greeks at 
the time of Alexander's conquest^, which may 
themselves be regarded as the distant effect of th« 
republican revolutioa at Sparta and Athens. 

CHAP. XXV. 

, Carthage. 

Wk find, on the coast of Africa, the celebrated 
Carthaginians, who, of alt the nations of antiquity, 
bear the greatest resemblance to the moderns. Ari- 
stotle has written a magni^cent eulogiivn on their 
political institutions, The body of govemmeot 
was composed of two SufFetes, or annual Consule* 
a Senate, a Tribunal of a Hundred, which served 
as a counterpoise to the t\^o former branche^of the 
pon8tituti(Mi, a Council of Five, whose powers ex- 
tended to a sort of general censorship over the 
whole legislature, and lastly, the assembly of the 
people, without which there can be no republic. 

Carthage adopted, as to morality, the principles 
ofLacedffimon, banishing .the sciences, and even 
forbidding that children should be taught Greek. 
In fact, the Carthagenians sheltered themselves 
entirely under the sophisms of Attica, and it would 
be useless to retrace the state (^knowledge among 
such a people. I shall, however, frequently allude 
to a portion of the arts, in which they had made 
considerable progress. 
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The Carthaginians were bo cruel, in point of re- 
ligion, tiiat they threw infonts into heated ovena, 
as a sacrifice to their Gods, whether from a belief 
liiat the innocence of the victim rendered it more 
acceptable to the Divinity, or with an idea that 
they were doing an act of humanity, by sending 
these guiltless creatures out of the world before 
they knew its bitterness. 

Their mihtary principles also differed from those 
(rfthe a^e'in general. These African merchants, 
shut up in their counting-houses, left the care of 
defending their country to mercenaries, like nations 
of modern times. They bought the blood of men 
with the gold which they had gained by the labour 
of their slaves, and thus turned to their own account 
and advantage the fury and imbecillity of the hu- 
man race. 

But the inhabitants of the Punic territory dis- 
tinguished themselves particularly by a commercial 
enterprise. They had already founded colonies in 
Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, aswell'as along the 
coast of the African continent, the vast circum- 
fereoc* oi which they had been bold enough to 
investigate ; besides this, they bad ventured into 
the dangerous seas of the Gauls and the Cassitendes 
Inlands. • In spite of the imperfect state of navi- 
gation, avarice, more powerful thaa human inven- 
tion, Imd served them as a compass on the deserts 
of the ocean. 

* ProbrttrilK Brttitfa bfauidi. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Comparison i^CarAage-and England. 

I HATE oflen reflected with astonishment on the 
sitnilarity as to manners and genius, which is mani- 
feat between the ancient and modern rulers of the 
ocean. They resemble each other aa well by their 
political institutions as by their national turns, at 
once commercial and warlike.* Let us examine 
them with reference to the first of these. 

That their .governments were the same is evi- 
dently proved from their component principles. 
Public afi^irs were conducted at Carthage, as well 
as in England, by a king t and two houses, the for- 
mer called the Senate and representing the Com- 
niunes, the other known by the name of the Coun- 
cil of a Hundred. Tliis power, by sometimes ad- 
ding its influence to each of the other branches of 
the, legislature, and sometimes with drawing it ac- 
cording to the times, became, Hke the Peers of 
Great Britain, a regulator of the balance of the 

* Here the nsanbUace endi. The homuiilr, and enligbtencd 
dvracter of tb* EngUtb cannot be compered with the igiwnDce 
and cruelty of the Cuthiginiani. 

t Hie Greeks aeaMtimM called the person U»g, whom wt 
know under tbe appelUtion of Suffett. Of ihete there were two. 
U before itated, and they were chao^d every year. Had Carth- 
■gc been ^verncd by only one preierving bii ttation for life, its 
coDititMlon would have been, nevntbeles*, republican, became 
ill depend* upon wbetber there ii or ii not a general ancDiblyof 
the people. 1 ■m astonitbad thiit atatesmen have not defialtiTely 
eUabliihed tbia grand axiom, wliich liniplifies politics, and ex- 
plahti a mnltltude of problem) otherwiM imobible. 
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atftie. But bow ha^ipened it tbat the IHiuic c6nBti> 
tution was repubtican, and the Eng^sb monarchical? 
Bjr one d those numreUous operatioiu in politics, 
which I shall endeavour to explain* 

Suppose a pcditical proportion tti which ^tbe 
tateans are Pt S. IC If ydu iiivert the otA&c of tiiesd 
letters, you frill produce difierent resalts, but the 
terma will remain the same. The govemident of 
Carthage was composed of three parts, die people, 
the senate, and the kings, P. S. K. ItwaaarepdbUct 
because the people legislated in a body. To render 
this constitution monarchical without altering its 
principles, that is> without renderings it despoti<i» 
what was to be done? To change onr proposition 
P. S. K. into that of K. S. P. or, in other words, to 
transpose the extremes of the proposition ; the . 
legislative power then devolving on the kings and 
Benate, at the same time that the pec^Ie still retain 
a thii^ part of it. But if the people, when fonnii^ 
oo^'a third part of the legislature, continues td£x> 
ercise its functions in a body, the preposition is 
Ulusoiy, for whef e a nation is assembled en fnasaet 
there exists a rep^lic. In the other case tlu> 
people are only represented ; and such is the cbn- 
i^tftion of KngMnd. Both these governments 
htt^e [»dved to he excelleflt ; the fh^ at Carthage 
in a simple poor coramtiaity,* the other in England 
BmoRg a great, cultivated, and wealthy people. 

* The Mate wat opulent, but the citizen, though rich in money, 
Wu foot u to bdbiti rod tAtte. 
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Nbwi^ ailtfr having changed the twb extronec: 
<)f oiir political propositioD, we ^ah', always pre^ 
serving the three primitive means, P. S. K. to find 
the worst combination, what are we to do?. Why 
to' adroit neither a liing nor the people, but to 
have ^ sort of indescribable soioething instead -of 
them y and' this is precisely what we have witness- 
ed in France. By ' leaving out the P. and K. the 
convention Tejected the two principles, without 
wliich there is no government The French were 
not subjects, because they had no king ; nor were 
they republicans, for the people ^-as represented. 
What then was their constitution ? I am incapable 
of definiog it — a chaos, which had every forin- 
without having any ;. an indigested mass in which 
all principles were confounded ; or rather, it wfls 
the medium of ourproposition S, multiplied by the 
two extremes P and K. It was a senate inflated 
-with all the power 6f the king and the people. 

As to the other columns of the Punic legislatulr^ 
titey were simple appendages to the edifice, and 
served only to obstruct the beauty, without adding 
to tlie solidity of the legislature. 

The governments of Carthage and England, 
which have giuned equal approbation, have 
also shared equal censure. Cotempora^y na- 
tions reproached them with the venality and 
corruption prevalent among their senators. Poly- 
bius • remarks that the CMthagenians. who were 

* To be vliincQ a qiemW of- the- Moate at C^itluge, il wu 
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BO jealpus of their rights, did not consider this 
custom to be criminals Perhaps the; had found 
that of all aristocracies^ the aristocracy of wealth, 
if oot carried to too great an excess, is in itself the 
least dangerous } the rich man having a personal 
interest in maintaining the laws, while the poor one 
is ever inclined by nature to overthrow and destroy 
them. 

The same institutions produce the same e&ct^ 
and the same kind of men } for being cast in si- 
milar moulds, their form, must be similar. The 
senate of Carthage, like the parliament of Eng- 
land, was divided into two parties, which were 
. constantly opposed to each other in principles and 
opinions. Led by men of the first genius, and by the 
highest families of the state, these ' factions were 
particularly active in time of war and national ca- 
lamity.* There resulted from it this advantage to 
the nation, that the rivals, being always on the 
watch to surprise each other, had a personal.. in- 
terest in loving virtue^ because it was personally 
useful to them, and in liating the vices displayed 
by others. 

ficcewarjt that a man iboultT, as in GnglaniT, )tcMie» a certaia ra- 

vcoaa. Ariitotlf condemns this law as a very bad one ; but if 

Ftaoce bad been protected by a aimilar ttatote, she woidd not 

have endured belf so maay evils as (be hai. It is said that iti 

this cue', atfch a man as i. J. Roasseau could not have been rc- 

tarned ai a deputy, t grain it ) and I graVit that it ut a mbfot- 

ttiM) butrti infinitely lesi on* than the admiaaionof noa«pro- 

ptieton into « Initiative body, 

• i» dnriog the war of Agaibocles; and that of At Merce- 

naJetf. ' 

I « 
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Th0 history of these political diasentions, «t the 
moment of the republican revolution in Greece, 
wM be considered when we speak of a subsequent 
a^e. I will, for the present, conclude, by de- 
scribing th€ {M-eviou9 state of the Afric:m me- 
tropolis. 

It is at the period of the second Punic war that 
we find the flame of discord raging on all sides, in 
the Carthagenian senate. Hanno, who was did- 
tingutshed by his moderation, as well as his zeal 
for the public good and love of justice, ^one at 
the head of the party, which, before the declara- 
tton of war, opposed pacific measures. He re- 
presented the advantages of a durable peace, in 
preference to the hazards of an enterprize, the 
inceess of which was uncertain, though it would 
assuredly cost the country immense sums, and per- 
haps end in its ruin. 

Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, the father of Hanni. 
bal, and of a &mily dear to the people, was gifted 
with great genius, and jiossessed extensive influx 
ence, by which he drew after him tiie majority of 
the senate. At his decease, the Barcine faction 
continued to declare itself in favour of war. Un- 
doubtedly it proved to general conviction the in- 
justifce of the Romans, who, without respect for 
the sanctity of treaties, had seized Sardinia. 

While hostilities continued, the minority never 
eeased to combat the resolutions which were a- 
dopted ; at one time endeavonring todepreciate tiie 
victories of Hannibal, at another to cxagg^erate'his 
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ivvenes. It -direw a tiiouaand emlniTas^ents in 
the way of government ; and bad it not been for 
the abilities of the Carthaginian general, his army, 
deprived as it was of jsappUes, would have been 
entirely cut ctfin Italy.* Towards the end of 
the wxr, the parties exchanged opinions. Han. 
nibal, as well as the majority, spoke with warmth 
in favour of peace, after the battle of Zama. One 
•olitary senator, Gisgon, had the couriage to oppose 
it, stating that his fellow citizens would rather pe- 
rish nobly, with arms in their hands, than snbinit 
to disgraceful conditions. The illustrious com- 
mander reined that Carthage ought to thank the 
gods, under such alarming circmnstances, for the 
dispoNtian to negociate manifest^ by the Kqm&nt. 
His advice prevailed. Ambassadors, selected front 
tianno's party, were dispatched to Italy, who 
iimused ^eir conquerors with a recital of their do<- 
uiestic disputes ; and boasted that if their advice 
had been followed at first, they should not have 
been oblicred to sue for peace at Rome. 

The dissensions, by which E^laud h^an to be 
a^tated towards the end of the reign of James 

* When a member ot tfae Barclne Motion ukcd Hsddo, kflcr 
f^t battle of C^niw, whether be wm «tiD diiutidNd with the 
wsr, he answeied thdt his teDtiraents.were unaltered, and that) 
foppoMg thtte vietorki to be true, he only rejoiced in iheni be- 
eaose they tended towardt an advantageous peace. Might we 
not fracy wc heard a member of the Opposition ) I« it fiot «j- 
tonishiag tbat in Carthage, at weU as in England, theiuccessof 
tbcir owQ annifs was doubted! or ratherit it afltflitoDidiiMg.. 
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the First, gave rise to two parties in theipaiv 
Uament of Great Britain, trhich continue distinct 
to this hour. Tiie opposition, at first known by 
the appellatidn of the cou^itiy party, soon after- 
"waids dragged the unfortunate Charles the First 
to the scaffold. During the re^ of his successor, 
the minority took the. celebrated, title of whigs, 
and under Lord Shaflesbury, a man devoured, by 
the spirit <)f &ctton, was on the point of re- 
plunging the state into the evils of a new revo- 
lution. Jamra the Second caused, the whigs to 
triumph by his imprudence, and William the 
Hiird took possession of one of -the finest crowns 
in Europe. Queen Anne, who was for a. long 
time governed by the whigs, returned at last to 
the tories. The recall of tlie Duke of Marlr 
borough saved France from almost inevitabletruin. 
George the Fu^t, Elector of Hanover, being sup- 
ported by all the power of the whigs, who had 
bprne Ij^ to the throne, resigned himself to their 
counsels. Jt was during the reign of George the 
Second that the minority began to be known by 
the pftrty name of the oppo^tion, which it still 
retains. At that time it obtained several remark- 
able victories, overthrowing Sir Robert Walpole, 
a minister who, by his pacific system, was a great 
favorite of the commercial interest. Soon after- 
wards it succeeded in placing Lord' Chatham a^ 
the head of the cabinet — a statesman, who raised 
the glory of his country to its highest patch during 
Uie war, so unfortunate to France, in 1754. Lord 
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Sute having succeeded iMrd OutJiun, soen allier 
his present Majesty came to the throne, the oppo- 
sition lost their credit. They endeavoured to 
recover it in the afi^r of Wilkes, a member of 
parliament, who was denounced for having written 
8 pamphlet against administration ; and the iWtal 
tax on timber, which calls us to the period of ^e 
Ameijcan as well 99 the Frieoch revolution, soon 
impartftd to them additional vigour. Spch is the 
<jiain <^ destiny. No one then suspected that a 
^nance bill, passed in the British parfiament during 
1765, would raise a new empire on the Efuth in 
1782» 4nd cause one of the most ancjent kingdoms 
'm Europe to dis^pear from the wtfrid io 1789-* 

* An incendiary ipadi, ligbtnl ap duriog tlje lelgD of Cbati^ 
tbe Fint, fell in America, when the P^ritaot emigrated Uiitbcf- 
in 1637, tpread iUcU in 1765, and repaiied the ocean (o nngf 
JSarope la 1789. Then ii •ometbing iocoDjpvcheniible in tjiit 
.gcneratioa of .ev)!*. 

Vniea reflectiog on ttu present AiMiican r^abUc, ve cannot 
Kfrain ^m casting back our em to iti origiQ. Tbc Paritaoi 
arrived at Cape Cod, wliere almost all of them penthet) by 
fomine and diitresi. Si>oo afterwardt, their mortal enemiet tbc 
Catholiea disembarked oif the tame tbores. A eargo of grave 
foctli, with great bat* and no bultoni to tbeir clothes, then made 
a descent on tbe borders of the Delaware. What must »jx 
Indian b<iTe thought when be saw tbe strange actors of this 
tragi-comic farce arriving in tbeir turns — when he saw men bum 
their brethren in New England, for tbe lore of God; another 
race jn Pepsylvania professing to let their throats b* cut without 
resiiOnce ; a fbird in Maryland, accompanied by p^rcolooretl 
priests, covered with crosses, armed with conjuring books, and 
prof^qg universal toleration ; a fourth in Virginia fitb black 
slaves and learned persecntora in long robes ? Could Ais Indian 
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Ttie oppo^itadn ^ugbt that they had giSo^4 
sjgq^ advantage, over the iniiibtry« when th^ 

pouibly imagine that all these people came from the tame 
COODtry } AU of' them, nevartfaelos, belonged to one nation- 
al of tbem ca>M from the little iriand of Britain. When oiw 
t^tfu of Ae T^etf ma4 eoin|ilkati<ta of maladies, whixA fwBieqt 
))) a body pditic, one c«n scarcely i»>iBpr^end its eziatence. . 

On the &ith of hook; "od the reports of interest^ persons^ 
we'wei^, on this side of the Atlantic, enthiuiaiti at the verj 
tnentiim of the Americans. Our jeumals spoke only of tlie 
Itiuuiu *t Bwtm and the tyrant! at London, For my owh 
futf, I wM fired by the same ardo*|r, and on ttrrifing at VbH*,'. 
delpbiij. full of my Reynal, I iqtreat^d a« a favor to be (hewn 
one of the ^tnoiu Quakers, the virtuous descendants of Williani 
I'enn. What was my lurpriae on being told that if I #ished ta 
be doped, IhadoBlylawall[lBtat]^Bti(7ofa,^ie)irfj andthat 
If I bad any curiosity to know how hi the spirit of iqtereit an4 
faercantile immorality would extend, I might easily sefe two 
Quakers, the one trying to buy some artide of the odier, anA 
eacli trying to impose on hit Jriend .' I fbmiit that this boasted 
lodety it, in general, nothing but a company of greedy mer- 
f:ltants, without warmth of feeling and without sensibility, wbq 
had acrjnired a reputation for honesty, because tbey wore dothea 
^nUte those'of other people, never returned any answer but yes 
or no, and bad never iwo prices; which'last drcumstance la^" 
easily accounted for by a monopoly of certain articles, so that 
yon are obliged to buy tliem of these people at Vhat price they 
please. In n word, I found that they were frigid acton, wha 
inre irfMssantly playing the farce of probity, calculated at an 
Immense interest, and among whom virtue was made a sort of 
1|t0ck-j6bbing concern. 

Thus #erei my chimerical ideas dally dissipated, one after die 
other, and this caused nie great uneasinefs. When I afterwarda 
1>ecame more acquainted with (he Amerioans, I have more than 
0T>t€ said to some of them, in whose presence I could A-eely speak 
tn'y mind : " I like yoflr coh ntry and your goTcromcnt,' btit | 
'^tit'\ like yOu at ^11," and tfiey understood m;. 
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obtained the repeal of this famwa tax ; and yet 
it is certain that this very repeal wa« more instru- 
ro^tal than the tax itself in causing the revolution 
of the colonies.* 

Three ministers rapidly succeeded each other* 
pfter this first irn^tkm of the Am^^can v<Jcaao. 
At length the reins of government were placed in 
the hands of Lord North, who, like his predeces- 
spiB, bad adapted the system of ultramarine taxes. 
The insurrectiou of the Bpatonioosi re^tecting 
the transmiital of tea by the East Indifi Company, 
was no sooner known in England than the members 
^f. opposition redoubled their zeal and activity. 
Lord Chatham now appeared in the House of 
Peers, and ipol(e with warmth agaipst the measures 
ef th^ cabinet; but his motion was rgected by a 
minority of fifty-eight voices, and coercive m^ 
sures were adopted to their utmost e?(tent< 

Soon afterwards blood was shed in America. X 
have seen the plains of Lexington. I stopped in 
silence, like the traveller at Thermopylffi, to con- 
template the spot, on which those warriors of the 
two worlds died, who were the first to obey the 
biws of their cpuatry> Jn treading this philo^ 

* Tbe Lords, who prdtcstcd agsioit this repeal, may bout of 
having predicted the contequencea. " Became the appearance 
of weakness and timidity in the government has a manifest ten- 
dency to dmw on farther inanlti ; and by lesaening the respect 
of all hi* Majesty's snbjecU for the dignity of the crown, to 
throw the wliole British nation into a miserable state of coqi 
^ion," f^o. . 
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sophic grAund, which with silent eloquence de-' 
dared to me how empires rise and &1I, I confessed 
my insignificance, bowed in adoration erf the won- 
derful ways of Providence, and hid my face in 
the dusti 

What a great example have we had of the mis- 
fortunes, which sooner or later follow an action in 
itself immoral, however brilliant the pretexts may 
be, with which we endeavour to dazzle our eyes, 
and lead ourselves into fallacious policy ! France, 
seduced by a philosophical jargon, by the interest 
which she expectecf to deduce from it, and by the 
narrow passion of humbling her ancient rival, 
without any provocation on the part of England, 
violated, in the name of the human race, the 
sacred rights of nations. She first furnished the 
Americans with ailns against their legitimate sot 
vercign, and tlien openly declared in their favor. . 

It is a painful and afflicting task fw a French- 
man to read the histtMry of America at this period^ 
I have often been obliged to shut the vdume, 
oppressed by the most heart-rending comparisons 
as well as by profound and mute astonishment at 
contemplating ttie ch:un of human events. Every. 
syllable of Ramsay is bitterly re-echoed in the 
heart, when an honest citizen boasts, against his 
■Own conviction, of the duplicity practised by 
France towards England; but wt\en his heart 
glows with recdlection of the virtues which dis-v 
tinguished Louis XVI. he pours forth benedictions 
on that monarch's head. If he proceeds* and 
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rfeftcheS fire' passage, which describes M. de h 
Fayette as receiving the first news of the treaty of 
alienee, .tftid throwing himself, with . tears of joy 
into die arms of 'W'a^ington ; while,- at the same 
instant, ^ tidings fly through the army, amidst 
transports, and shouts of hr^ Hfe to ffie King of 
France, involuntarily uttered by thousands — the 
volume falls from his hand, while he feels as if a 
poinard pierced his heart Americans, your idol 
La Fayette was a villain, and the Frenchmen, once 
the objects of your eulogium, who shed their blood 
in your battles, are wretches whom you now 
despise, ' and to whom you would perhaps refuse 
an asylum. TTie august father of your liberty 
too — did not one of you pass sentence on him ?•— 
Have you not sworn friendship for, and entered 
into alliance with his assassins ? 

During zXX the remainder of the war. the opposi- 
tion never ceased to harass ministers, and to become 
more and more powerful in proportion to the na- 
tional calamities. It was then that Mr. Burke 
launched his eloquence, like a thunderbolt, on ^c 
heads of the ministers. This great orator, who 
possessed one of the rarest capacities with which 
itoLn was ever dignified, surpassed even himself at 
Ats juncture. He traced the troubles of the Colo- 
nies to their origin, 'energetically described their 
pn^^ress, and with that inspiration of genius, which 
flo ofteir enabled him to predict future events, 

* An American, seated u t, jodge when LonU XVI. wat tricj 
for hia lift !— Ofa nun 1— Oh FrovideDce ! t (H^olc 
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pleaded the cause of ^^uerican liberty, in the wb* 
liine and pathetic Jaoguage of Demonsthenes. 

On the S7th of March, 1782, the oppositiaa 
gained a complete victory. The cabinet was 
changed, and the Marquis of Rocki^ig^iam placed 
at the head of affidrs. 

Peace being re>e9tablished amoi^ the helligeient 
powers, the members of opposition joined the part^ 
(^ the disgraced administration. Mr. Fox and 
Lord North formed this coalition. - which drew 
after it the majority of parliament. Lord Shelbunue, 
^ho had succeeded the Marquis of Ro^kioghanii, 
when the latter died on the 1st of July, 17iS2, wpi 
obliged to retire ; and Mr. Fox, Lprd North, aftd 
the Duke of Portland seized the Mm of the State, 

Mr. Fox remained in administration but a very 
short time. His famous East Indi^ Bill havii^ 
been thrown out by the House of Lords, he foon 
afterwards resigned the seajs o£ o$ce,* and Mr, 
Pitt took the Duke of Portland's place as iiis( 
Lord of the Treasury. 

Tlie principal measures of govenunen^ after Mr. 
Pitt's accession to power, were First, this miniater?* 
£astIndiaBillonthe5tbof July, 1784; Secondly, 
his motion on the ISth of April 17$^ ia favour «fj| 
parUamentaiy reform, which was i^^gatived by a w 
jority of seventy-two members ; Thirdly, the l^anfflT 
the liquidation of the natiomU d«bt by tfae ^i^aUidjr 
^ent of a ^kin^ Fund in •1786. t and Fourthly^ 



• On the 19th <rf Dec,, 1783, 
■|- A^illioppCTBnnum, 
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^ iLfit on tb6 tn&tment of liegroes, and fbe 
wnelioratidn of the condition of these slscves^ on the 
fStfa (^ May, 1788. The nation was at the height 
of prosperity, and Mt. Pitt, whohad not yet reached 
his thirtieth year^ had shewn what a sii^ onu^ 
eoudd do for the prosperi^ of a State, 

The King's Slnes^ vhidrtook ptaee soon after- 
ira^da, deprived tte opposition of the pubUe iavoor 
Ud covered th« minist^ int^glory, Hi& Majesty^ 
tm being restored to the vidies ^his people, who 
tsflt^ed by sigi^ of joy ( the more aflecting because 
tiiej emanated lr<tta the heart ) to what an extent 
kic vas adored, soon resraned the reignt of govern- 
ment 

At (he dose of this brief account of the opposi- 
tiOD, we will place the portraits of two cel^tted 
men, so long the objects to whom Europe turned 
ha eytSy and who ^tad so great an influence on the 
French Re^iftldn. 

'As We 'bttVe seen, at the head of the ttiajdrity 
aiid riilfiority in the Carthaginian Semite, men 
who were tidiniftd With 'the most ^Ifendid.taleWs 
of their age; in lilte manner, through differing eh to 
Manners, opinions, and eloijoence, shone the two 
great orators 6f the' ^ilglish I^riiameAt, whose 
portraitures I will, though feebly, attempt to sketchy 
■ Mr. Fox, iJvhoSe genius and senfiibility were 
moftactite, Iwfened t<y tfite cBetAtes of his heart 
«hile he spoke, aiid £hu3 made htmself distinctly « 
dnderstobd by sympatbetic hearts. Deeply versed 
ia flie fa!i6wledge tff his country's laws, modemtfe 
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in his pob'tical oimubns, knowing the fir^Uty ^ hi>' 
man nature, and claiming for others the same ia-^ 
diligence which he might need for himself, he wo* 
seldom found in extremes. .If be sometimes al- 
lowed himself to be led into them, it was only &<aa 
that fer\-our of the times* against which it is alavos£ 
impossible for a man ta defend himself. But when 
he elevated hts impressive voice in behalf of the 
unfortunate, he reigned— he triumiAed. i^ver.on 
the side ofthesufiering, bis eloquence acquired ad--^ 
ditional force from his gratuitous. exertions in be^ 
half of the unfortunate— he Crept to the heart-r-he 
penetrated to the very soul. A senstUe altera|ii«a 
in the tone of the orator discovered all tbe,n)ai)< 
It was in Vai& that the strwger in the gallety tried 
to resist the impression made upon himr-be turned 
aside and wept. Mr. Fok was bated by ope pfutyi 
and idcrfized by the other } the former reproached 
him with his errors, the latter extolled him for 
his virtues. Now that the clashing opinions and 
fatigues of this celebrated man's active. lUe have 
ceased, the moment for doing justice is arrived i 
and whatever may be the decision of posterity, the 
unibrtunale' of future times, who in every age form 
a majority] will say : " He loved our brethren of 
his own age — be spoke in their bchalK " 

When Mr. Htt took the word in the House of 
Commons, the auditor called to mind the comparir 
son, which Homer makes between the eloi^enoe <^ 
.Ulysses, and fiakes of snow silently descending 
^om lieaven. Excited and heated biy the re^re^ 
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' sentBtions of his antagonist in <^poution, die zi* 
vmbly, fuU of agitation, floated in uncertainty and 
doubt, but when the Chancellor of tiie £:K<^quef 
rose, and his logic, which flowed with elegant 
abundance, checked their useless warmth, always 
dangerous to legislators, every one was astonished, 
and felt his passions sink into repose. Pr^udice 
fled, and truth alone remained. 

Placed at the head of a great nation, Mr. Pil;t 
bad f«r enemies the men who envied his high 
rank, and those who combated his opini<His. The 
ground, upon which they declaimed against the 
British minister, was the disastrous war, in which 
Europe was tiiea engaged. Contracted minds saw^ 
in this stru^le, nothing but " battles lost and 
won," and not the" genius of France in the con- 
vulsions of a crisis, led away by the force- of 
events, tearing, like. the Hercules of Mt&, those 
w4io dared to approach biro, scattering the bleed^t 
ing - members of the Frendi over the iatal jJahis 
of Italy and i^anders, and urging them madly to 
turn their arms against themselves. No one 
now cared about the obscure or culpable cabals of ~ 
a few intrigiung cabinets. Nations rushed with 
irresistible impetuosity against each other, and left 
the restdt of the shock to the will of fate. War 
without, &ctions within, misunderstanding on 
every side, enemies whose opinions were not lesa 
destructive than their arms, nations corrupbed> 
eouctf'Sunk into vice, exhausted finances, and 
vacillating goTemmentsl Such were th^ objects- 
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tiiat met the eye o£ contemfdadon ; and t tntuf^ 
for iQj own part, avovthat i vas astonished to seti 
Mr. Fitt bear alonet Bke Atbs, the veight <^ a 
moM HI rains. 

It rail/ renumis for us to consider Carthage and 
Ikigland with reference to their manial and com- 
inercial spirk. I Jiave already touched on this in* 
teresting subject. Let me add that, bj a siDguIur 
^rt. of fortune the rivals of Home and France 
could only boast o( having each pmsessed oa6 
great General j the former, Haaoyial, the latter 
Marlborough.* To draw a comparison betweea 
^se iilustriouB men vonld lead us too far from 
our subject. Suffice it to remark that tbey were 
both employed against the ancient enemy oi their. 
countiy, equally reduced him to the last extremityit 
and were npially on the point of entering the CBh 
pttal of his empire in triun^. Both were accused 

* Tbere wore doubllBM Otfaor greet ^nM-«l»at: Carthage, Mi 
in BngUnd, but none lo oelebrated as HaAnibol arid M«rlbor6ii^. 

t In the present age it is impattidlly allowed that MarlbA' 
rough ins not entitled to such entbtlsiattic admiration as our 
An-ftthers beatoved on him. To form a just estimate of his 
tolnits lie should be caraparcd frith Condj and TuKone. Ufa 
Was oltrays opposed to bad 0«nerals, and aliDost rixrajS acttfd 
in ooojuDCtion with Frinoe Eagene, Hae aolj ttibt Umi Kt 
fbngbt against a great commander, (I believfrat Malplaquet) bp 
lost "twenty-two thousand tota, though Villars had only nndef 
kim reeraits who had never fought before, and wetti destitute' of 
flfery thing, eren bttad: M the Uking of liale, Vebdomc *M 
■aborJiBftte to die Duke of BuiguQdy. Ha|»ibal'lari^t4;iiort 
the Fabii, the Scipios, fco i 
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bf the same filing, aVariiie} and finally, both, on 
t^turning to theij' owrtcountryf eiperitnced . iii* 
giMitude. ■> 

As. to cominerei6,';fi&^^ng already dearfibed ifij 
cxteid:, I shall mertly cite a feet little known- 
Carthage is the only maritime power tof antiquity 
Krhich, likeEnglahd, devised prohilTitory laws for 
her colonies. THe inhabitants were obliged to 
buy, at the markets of the mother country, the 
different articles which: they wahted, and were not 
allowed to employ themselves' in tlifexolturc of 
particulat commodities. This feature will enabte 
Us to judge how far the true natui'e of commerce 
and the calculations of pubhc revenue had arrived 
among this African people ; while il will perhaps 
point out the cause of the disturbances, by:which 
^e Funic colonies were incessautiy agituted. ; 

When two governments devote their attentioi^ 
to similar objects, suggested by similai" motives^ 
we may conclude that these governments are ani* 
mated by a considerable pottion of the same 
' spirit } hence we see that' those of Carthage and 
England were often excited^ by similar principles* 
to enterprises Connected with their national pros- 
perity. We will investigate the two voyages, un- 
dertaken for the purpose of e^^tcnding conuaerct: 
in the old and new worlds^ The first was mado 
by order of the Carthaginian Senate^ at a period 
which is not exactly known ;* the secbrid was cx- 

* It i« now ecbrawledge^ that tbit voyage' «o«liI, not. t»n 
been andcrtaken byibe Hauno, to tvhum it vat etittibiU«(f,.»ntl 
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ecuted in our own days by the munificence of the 
King of Great Briton. Hanno» who command-' 
ed the Carthaginian expedition, was to enter the 
ocean hy the Straits of Gades or Gadier,* to 
discover unknown countries by proceeding along 
the coast of Africa, and to found colonies here 
and there. When we reflect that the use of the 
compass was then unknown, that the guides in 
the heavens were but imperfectly understood, and 
that the frail bark was often guided by oar8> 
when we reflect that the mariner was obliged to 
face the storms of the Cape of Good Hope, so 
long the formidable barrier to modem naviga- 
tors, we cannot but be astonished at the hardy 
spirit^ which urged the Carthaginians to attempt 
these perilous enterprises. The design failed in 
part; but Hanno, on returning to his country, 
published an account of his travels ; and his jour- 
nal, having been afterwards translated into Greek, 
was thus preserved. The brevity and interest, 
which distinguished this only monument of Funic 
literature, saved from the ravages of t)me,t induce 
me to* give it entire^-^ 

who must haTc lived about tbe time of tbe African expedidoii 
under AgBtboctei. Some make tbe autbor cf tbh jooraal a co- 
temporary of Hannibal; oiben date it about tbe time of tbe 
Qradan reTolniion, wbich I ban described. It ii of little tm- 
portance to the reader. 

* Cud!!. Now tbe Straita of Gibraltar. 
t We bave a Funic icene in Plautiu, and fragmenti of an 
■gricultural wnrk tranilated Into tMm, wfaieb teaches ni tbe 
•ecret of ^tening rati. 
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i^anA bg lea and Umd beyond the PUlan of HercuUt, bjf Bmno, 
KiHg of Vim Cartiu^tiiMBu ; who, ta Ail return, conMecraled the 
foUvtmg marraiixie m the temple of Saturn, 

The people of CartUage btiTlnK Oltkted at to undertake ft 
Voyage beyond the pildrt ot Hercules, for the pnrpoae of tbera 
tbunding doloniet, 1 put to tea with a fleet of aixty vewela, each 
Woriied by fifty oan, baTing on board a great qaanlity of prari- 
iioos and clothing, it Veil ai about thirty thousaad perMns, 
male and female. 

Two days after *e bad let sail,' #e pasted the Strtitn of GadeSi 
and on the following day, Mtabliihed a ^:olony at ft place, where 
an extentive plain lay before ns, which we called lliymiateriuai. 
Tlicn sailing to the west, we matte Cape Soloentum, on the coast 
of Lybia, a promontory corered with trees, where we erected a 
temple to Neptane. 

Directing oar course to the east, we srriTed, alter the DAviga- 
tiod of half a day, at the top of a lake full of reedi,* not far 
disladt ffoBl the sea, where we saw elephants and several other 
wild animals fteding here and tbere. At One day's navigation 
from this lake we founded several maritime towns, Cyttc, AcTa< 
Melissa, 6.6. 

During our moments bf Mlakdtion We advanced as far as the 
great river Lixa, Which flows out of Lybia not far from the 
Nomades, , We there found the Lixians, who employ themselves 
in rearing cattle. I remaned some time among them, and con* 
eluded a treaty of alliance with them. Tbe Lixians informed ua 
that tbe mouotaim are frequented by tbe Tn^lodytei, men of » 
strange form, ftnd sWifter tban horses in tbe course. I after- 
toardt Indde two excursions, with interpreters, in the desertr 
towards the Boutb. 
- At ray return I otdered my people to weigh aDchor,f and we 

* A diCcuIty here occurs in tbe Greek. At first, one would 
lAagine t&at Hanno went up a river, but afterwards we find bim 
foanding maritime towns. 1 have followed tbe sense which 
appeared to me most probable. 

t This is not the phrase in tbe teit, but it is implied- 
K^ ■ 
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iteered for twenty-four hours towards the eut. At the itiitaAtf 
of a hty we found a little island about fire stadia in ctrcumfereBce, 
to which we gare the name of Cenie«, and left some inbtdritanti 
there. 1 examined my journal, and found that Cenies muatbe 
■ituated on the coast opposite to Carthage ; the distance of thia 
island firom the pillars of Hercules, being th« same as that of the 
pillars from CerUiage. *■ 

We renimed onr proceedings, and after harlng trarersed a 
river, called Chrelet, entered a lake, which contained three islands 
more considerable than Cernes. It took ns a day to work from 
these islands to the extremity of the lake. It was tutraHnded by 
mountains. We met with men clothed in skins^ who inhabited 
the woodsj and who aisailed us with stones. Fasting along the 
banks of this lak^ we tonched on another large river, covered 
with crocodiles and sea hones. From this point we returned, 
and gained the island of Cemes. 

Having again departed, and doubled the Cape to the soqth, we 
ranged, for twelre days, along a coast inhabited by the Ethio- 
pians, who appeared to be extremely alarmed, and spoke in « 
langnage unknown even to our Interpreters. 

On the twelfth day we discovered lofty roountuns, eovcred 
with forests, several ^ecies of trees in which exhaled a perfume. 
After having passed these mountains by the navigation of two 
days, we entered an immenae sea. In the district adjoining to 
the continent there was a sort of plain, on which we saw firct 
during the night, some small and others larger.' Haiiog supplied 
ourselves with water, we sailed along the shore for four days, and 
on the Gftfa lannched into a great gnlph } wtrich our interpreters 
called Heiperam Ceras (the horn of evening). We found 
ourselves now at vo. island of considerable extent. A salt lake, 
in which was an islet, occapkd the interior of this great island. 
We walked across the land, and perceived nothing except at 
forest ; but during the Itigbt we observed fires, and heard the 
sound of fifes and tyoibals, and with the ctatnoors oran inna- 
merabte multitude. 

Being seized with alarm, and having received from our tootfa- 
Myers orders to abandon this island, we set sail immediately, and 
canted along the burning land of Tbimioutum, from irtiicb ficty 
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torrent! were diicharged into the len. The loil was lo hot that 
tiie 'to6t conld not rest upon it. We cleared the Gape com- 
plctelf , and i« foor days reached at night a country corercd with 
flameSf from the lyidH of which a cone of fire reared JU head to 
the clouds. At d»y4)reak we ascertaioed that this was a high 
ntonDtain called Theon OchemR. 

Having doubled the fiery regions, we, three days afterwards, 
entered the gnlpb Noto Ceras (the horn of the east) at the 
extremity of which lay an island* with a lake and islet simitar to 
ibOK we had before discovered. Having touched at this island, 
we found jt inbahited by savages. The number of women in> 
finitely exceeded that of the men. They were quite covered 
with Tiair, and our interpreters called them Gorilles. We pur- 
sued them, but without being able to overtake them. They fled 
ovai the precipices with astonishing agility, throwing stones at 
.ui. We succeeded, however, in taking three women, but were 
obliged lo kilt them, that we might not be lacerated by them. 
We have preserved their skins. Oar provisions were now wast* 
Ing away, and we steered back to Carthage. 

Cook is no more. This great navigator perished 
at the Sandwich Islands, which he had discovered, 
and his voyages are knffwn to all the world. 

Nothing better shews the spirit and knowledge 
of the age, and the general character of the 
ancients, but especially that of the Carthaginians, 
tlian the journal of the Suifete Hanno. An 
igoorance of nature antl of geography, superstition 
and credulity are discoverable in every line. The 
barbarity of the Punic mariners must also strike 
every reader. The haiiy women, of whom he 
speaks, were probably some species of ape, but it 
was sufficient that the African commander believed 

* This island, fenning tbe extent of Uannu's investigation, ia 
thought to be St. Aud's. 
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them to be human, to render his conduct atrocious. 
What a diflference, when this gross mixture of 
cruelty and fable is compared with the conduct of 
the worthy Cook, who sought unknown lands not 
to deceive, but to enlighten mankind j carrying to 
poor savages the necessaries of life ; swearing to 
preserve tranquillity, and dispensing happiness 
among these children of nature upon their charai--V 
ing shores ; sowing in icy regions the fruits of a 
milder climate, mindfql Qf tlj^e wretch whom the 
tempest might cast upon these desolate coasts;^ 
and thus, by order of his sovereign, imitating that 
Providence, which foresees and alleviates the suf- 
ferings of mankind.* Behold this illustrious na< 
vigator closed in by the shores of our globe on 
every side, no longer able to find another sea for 

• If pliiloiopbybfu eyer presented a grand subject for contem- 
pUtioQ, it U lurely wben tbe exhibit! to ui the Engliih towiog 
nutritious grain in tbe uDlohabited itiandi of tbe Soutb Sea. It 
js pleasing to fancy these colonies of Earopcsn vegetables, with 
their strange appearance and poiigbed manDers, contrasted with 
the natire sange plant* ^roundtbem. It is aoniiDg to depict 
them creepiog along the coast, climbing the bills, or spreading 
through the woods, according to the habits and iodiDatioiu 
brought from their native soil i like exiled families choosing, ia 
the desart, the situations which most rfinind ihem of their home. 
Should Bi) unfortunale Frencbman, Englishman, or Spaniard 
Ifacape death alone oo a coa^t peopled with these herbs, the fellow 
citizens pf his villnge — shouU he, when almost famished, sud- 
denly find, in the midst of tbe desart, and 4000 leagne* from 
ISuropc, tbe funiiliar grain of bis native fields, tbe companion of 
bis infancy, which appears to rcjoiccr at his «rri*al} must not 
fyii |ioor sajlor thinjt t^ai a God has deseeded from Heaven ) 
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ids vessels, and coDsequently ascertaining the ex^ 
tent of our pUtiefc, like the God who moulded, it 
in his hand ! 

It must, nevertheless, be allowed that we lose 
in sentiment what we gain in science. The souls 
of the ancients liked to plunge into the infinite 
void ; ours are circumscribed by their knowledge. 
What man of sensibility has not often found him- 
sdf confined in the petty circumference of a few 
millions of leagues? When I have climbed a 
mountain in the interior of Canada, my eyes were 
tdways turned to the west over the unfrequented 
deserts, which stretch that way. Towards the 
east, my imagination immediately found the At* 
lantic, and countries which I had traversed, so that 
I lost my pleasure ; but even in 4he opposite 
direcUon the effect was almost the same. I inces- 
santly arrived at the South-Sea — thence in Asia^ 
thence in Europe — thence— —I wished to have 
said, like the Greeks : " There, below me, is the 
unknown land, the immense land !'* Every thing in 
nature balances itself. If I were allowed to choose 
whether I would possess the knowledge of Cook | 
or the ignorance of Hanno, I believe that I should T 
b« weak enough to decide in favour of the latter. 

CHAP. XXVII. 
It^uence qf the Greek RevohUion on Carthage. 
Carthage, at the moment that republics were 
founded in Greece, was in the same situation, with 
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T^erence to 'them, th^t England was- with Te&xenoe 
-to France, -PosseBsing :nearly' the saine consti-; 
tution, the same wealth, the same martial and 
'cotnmerciar spiiitas Gr-eat ■ Britain ; separated like 
Iter, ly^' scas^Mft-otn the country in a state of revo- 
•Itition ; as- frde^, ca* mai-e so than this country itself, 
she was guaraftte^]d from the military influence of 
Attieng and Sparta by the superiority of her 
vessels, and from the dangers of their political 
■oi^nioris by the ■eicellehce of her own govern- 
ment. Maritime "nations' have the' inestkaable 
advantage of being leds exposed thtm others to 
the effects -of foreign cOnHnbtions. Resides the 
natural barrier,', which pfbtects them against an 
invading foree,' if they are insular, or placed ip 
gome remote -part of a continent, the superfluity 
of their population incessantly finds an outlet 
■without remaining in a state of dead stagnation at 
home. The rest of the citizens, being occupied 
by commercial pursuits, have httle time to em- 
barrass t]iemseIvo3 with political reveries. Where 
^he arm is at work, the mind is in repose. 

Carthage, when the fall of the' Pisistratides took 
place, was elevated to the empire of the seas, atid 
had engrossed the commerce of the whole world, 
by building it in part upon the ruin of the com- 
pierce of Tyre,* like England, in pur days, upon 
that of Holland. Another resemblance, not less 
singular, exists between them. Carthage thought 

■! Tbi« will b« explained ia tb« article rtlattve to Tjte. 
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Q. af^t.ti>U3» 4UI furlivQ part agmat tlfe republjr 
can revolution of Athet)8> ia &FO«r. of inoifarf:)}^, 
Xerxes, vho. wattemi^Dg to r^-^atal^;^ ,9ip- 
pies on thentfii;ofte, mfttjitfited the conque^st of At- 
tica and Pek^onem^ indpced the Orth^p^ans 
to attack the' Griaek cotoniea in SicUy at,t|»e ^^me 
time. Qamilcar, at tbe bend of more ik»n thirty 
thousand men, <Qnd a DumerQue fle^t, disenibarked 
at Panormum, dittl laid sijege to th^e tofm of Hi> 
mera. Gelon hastened from Syracuse with , fifty 
thousand citizens to relieve the place, &I1 op the 
African general, desUoyed his army, and com- 
pelled him to throw himself upon a pile lighted for 
sacrifice. It is thus that hostile fortune resolved 
to act similarly at Himera and Dunkirk. 

Enthusiasm in victoiy and discoifiragement in 
defeat form a trait of character which the sove* 
reigns of the seas in ancient times have possessed, 
in common with the rulers of the ocean ^n our 
days. How many times, during the conrse of 
hostilities, would England have thrown herself at 
the feet of her rival, but for the manly firmness c^ 
her ministers I 

No sooner did the account of the destruction 
of the iu*nny readi Africa, than the pe<^le fell intio 
despair. They wished for peace at whatever price 
it could be obtained. An humble deputation waa 
sent to GeloQ, who" deserved his victory by the 
moderation which he displayed towards his ene-. 
mies. He only required that the Carthaginians 
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should defray the expenses of the campa^n, iriik^ 
amounted to two thouaaad taleota. 

Thus terminated^ as far as duy were concern- 
ed, a war so fatal to all the allies ud one that 
is further remarkable for having gradually ceased, 
in the same manner as the revolutionary war, by 
one nation after anothw making a forced or par- 
tial peace.* After the treaty between Africa and 
Greece, the two countries lived Ioe^ in good un- 
derstanding with each other, and the tnftuence of 
the republican revolution, on the part of the lat> 
ter, being stopped by the causes above assigned^ 
was confined, as far as regarded Carthage, to th« 
pas«ng misfortune which I have recorded. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

Jberia. 

Oh the opposite side of the straits of Grades^ 
which separated the African possessions of Car^ 
thage from her European colonies, was Iberia, a 
wild country, and scarcely known to the ancients 
at the period of which we are tracing the history. 
It was inhabited by several nations of Celtic ori- 
gin, some of whom distinguished themselves by 
their courage and contempt of death } otli^rs were 
an inoffensive race, who passed for the most up- 

* Ttui will be seen in the general table of the BledUn mr. 
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right people upon earth.* Unfortunately, thdr 
rivers contained a metal which exposed them to 
avarice. The Tynans, to obtain it, first imposed 
on their simplicity. The Carthaginians soon sub- 
jected them, and forcing them to open the mines* 
plunged them alive into the bowels of the earth. 
If this book should ever cross the ocean and reach 
the Indian buried in the mountains of Potosi, he 
ma^ learn from it that his cruel task-masters for- 
merly perished, like himself, under their native 
soil, having been compelled to work in similar gold 
mines for a foreign power brought among them by 
the wayes. This Indian would secretly adore Pro- 
vidence, and think his mattock lighter. 

It is probable that the disturbances in Greece 
were felt by Uie unfortunate inhabitants of Iberia. 
Carthage, in order to, defray the expenses of the 
war against Sicily, doubtless multiplied the hard- 
ships of its slaves, f For every crown spent in vice 
in Europe, tears of blood have flowed in the mines 
of America. Such is tlie universal connection of 
sublunary events, that a revolution is felt, like an 
electric shock, at the same moment by the whole 
chain of nations. 

* The BcMttia, of which Feoelon givu so affectiog a detcrip- 
tion. His picture is not entirely painted from fancy, but fouad- 
eil on authentic history. 

t Iheria alto fomtthed soldien, as well as Gsul and Italy, for 
{be Carthaginian expedition against Syracuse. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
The Celtes. 

BsTixtiD the I^nees dwelt a numerous pei^le, 
known by the qame of the Celtes, vbos« power 
extep4ed to Brit^un. Gi^U, and Germair^.; United 
H they were in ipanners and language, it w^ only 
necessarx that they should be united in govern- 
tnentt to en^ve the rest of the wprld. 

The accounts of barbarous natiqns afford, I 
know not what, of the romantic whioh attracts us. 
We delight in retracing the difibrent customs of 
. pur fellow cre^ures, especially when, ages have 
impressed them with the grandeur appertaining to 
the antique ; like those pillars which ^pear more 
beautiful when the moss of time is attached to 
them. Full of religious horror, we like to join the 
Gaul with his curled head and muscular arm, liis 
short tunic and leathern belt, in a wood of ancient 
oaks, and celelu^te with lum, on some huge stone, 
tlie, mysterious rites of Theutates. The girl with 
wild mien and blue eyes is near ; her feet are bare» 
her person clothed in a long robe ; a canvass man- 
tle is suspended from her shoulders ; her head is 
covered with a kerchief, which is brought across 
her bosom, and the extremities of it, passing un-> 
der the arms, float behind her. The Druid, at 
the cromlech, is stationed in the middle, wearing 
his white surplice, holding in his hand the golden 
knife, having a golden chain round his neck and 
(uacelets of the same metal on his arms. He ufe- 
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ters magic words, and bums some leaves of the sa* 
cred misletoe, gathered on the sixth day of the 
month, while the victim is prepared in the wicker 
hurdfe by the Aubages ; and the bards, softly 
touching their harps, sing, at a distance and in a 
subdued tone, to the praises of Odiii, Thor, Tuisco 
and Hella. 

The great body of the Celtes was divided into a 
multitude of smalt states, governed by Yarks, or 
military chiefs. The political and civil power was 
vested in the Druids. 

Tliis celebrated order seems to have almost ex- 
isted from the earliest period ; and some authors 
■ have made it the source from which the sacerdotal 
sects of the East were derived. Jt was divided 
into three branches,— the Druids, who were the 
depositories of wisdom and authority — the Bards, 
who remunerated the exploits of heroee-^and the 
Aubages, who attended to the regulation of sacri- 
fices. These priests inculcated the immortality of 
the soul, the reward of virtue, the punishment of 
vice; and a limit to nature iixed for the general 
good. 

TTiis is not a proper place to descant on the 
manners, knowledge, and customs of these barba' 
rous nations ; they will elsewhere form an interest- 
ing chapter. At present, a description would be, 
in fact, an anachronism \ what we know of them 
being subsequent to the reign of Xerxes. We 
should merely shew that th« revolutions of Greece 
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extended their influence even to these uncultivateff 
nations. 

A Phocian colony, feeling the full value of li- 
berty, which it could no longer enjoy i/pon the 
shores of Asia, sought independence in a more 
propitious climate, and in the Iddth year of Rome 
founded in Gaul the ancient Marseilles. The 
knowledge and language of these strangers sopif 
fbtind their way among the Druids.' It would be 
impossible to trace, through ^e obscurity of his- 
tory, the consequences of these innovations, but 
tbey must have been considerable. We know 
that the least alteration in the habits of a peo- 
ple is often in itself sufficient to change its na- 
ture. 

Without having recourse to conjecture, the esta- 
Uishment of the Phocians in Gaul was one of 
the secondary causes which e£Fected the subjuga- 
tioQ of the latten The Marseillois being faithful 
allies of the Romans, opened a gate for the ar- 
mies of Ceesar, and secured to him a retreat in' 
case of disaster. Their knowledge of the country, 
their courage, and the enlightened state of Cheii' 
minds, were all disadvantageous to the Gduls.t 

* The OauU were inttrncted ia letters by the MarseiUoia, 
During the time of Julin* Gsur, the fonner used tbe Greek 
character ia their writings. 

t As in tbe piMag« of Hmoibal tcrCtaul. The utacbmeot o^ 
tbe republic of Uaneilles to the Roroant, and the different ser- 
ricei whidi it rendctcJ to (bem, tre t»o well koowir to rcqiriitf 
further detail. 
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It ts tiiu9 thftt men are ordfuned the oae for the 
other. The threftds of their destiny are in the 
hand of God* ttnd not one of them can be drawn 
without the rest being moved. I will . close thii 
article bj a single remark. 

The Marseillois, who differ in origin from the 
other people of France, have also a peculiar cha- 
racter. They seem to have preserved the factioiis 
propensity of their founders, as well as their 
hasty ephemeral courage, and enthusiastic love 6f 
liberty. Tlie power of blood is denied ; but it is 
certain that races of men are perpetuated like 
breeds o[ animals. It was for this reason that 
the ancient legislators wished none but robust 
and hardy children to be reared, upon the same 
principle that high mettled foals are always pre- 
ferred- 

CHAP. XXX. 

Itab/. 

Italt, at the period of the republican revolution 
in Greece, was divided, as at present, into several 
small states, nearly alike in manners and language. 
We will consider them together, that we may avoid 
useless details. 

The monarchial constitution ^ras generally pre- 
valent} the religion was similar to that of the 
Greeks, and the art of augury was ^dded to it. 
Their habits were not altt^ether devoid of luxury 
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And coTTuptiim,* fit? both had bedb introduced 

dttiong them from the cities of MaghdGrfflcia. 

These nations, however, possessed dieir philoso- 
phers. TageSj the nlost ancient of them, was an 
impostor or a madman, who invented the science 
6f presages. Another author, whose name is un- 
known, wrote on the system of nature. He said 
that the visible world occupied sixty centuries in 
its creation, before it was inhabited, and that it 
will endure sixty more before it is dissolved ; fix- 
ing the complete duration of its existence at twelve 
thonsand years.-f* 

In politics Romulus and Numa had been con* 
spicuous. Plutarch compared the former to The- 
sens, and the latter to Lycurgus. The first com* 
parison is as happy as the last is intolerable! 
What have the theocratic laws of the king of 
Rome in common with the sublime institutions of 
the Spartan legislator ?§ Several philosophers 
have enthusiastically admired Numa from the mere 
idea that he studied under Pythagoras ; but cHrOt' 
nology has proved that an interval of more tlian a 
century occurred between the existence of these 

* During the muit virtuous age of Rome, the soa of the 
great Cincinnitus Was accused of frequenting the quarter ia ivhich 
the couneiana mided. The luxury df the last Tarquin is well 
Icuown. 

t This tyitam nearty screes with that of Buffon aq to th«- 
lepgth of periods mentioned. 

.f As tt proof that these Uwp i^ere bad_, they were annulled > 
hundred yean afterwards, and the senate ordered the books UJ 
be burnt, which were foond in Nunia's temb. 
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two sages. What then constitutes the merit of 
Numa ? TTiere are many men whom we should 
cease to esteem, if we could thus remove the veil 
of error from the accounts of them. 



CHAP. XXXL 

Iifiuence qf tlte Greek Revolution on Rome. 

At tlie period o£ the establishment of repub- 
lics in Greece, a great' revolution was likewise ef- 
fected in Italy. The year, in which the tyrant of 
Attica was banished, likewise witnessed the fall of 
the Latian one. 

The reaction of the dathronemeot at Athens 
was sensibly felt at Rome. Brutus had been sent 
by Tarquin to the oracle of Delphos, at the 
time that Hippias ceaaed to reign.* I can easily 
imagine that the patriot's heart beat with increased 
energy, when, after leaving his enslaved counlry, 
he set foot in this land of independence. The 
sight of a nation in a state of ferment, and ready 
to burst its bonds asunder, must have warmed the 
blood of the magnanimous stranger. Perhaps 
whert aome priest of the temple recorded the death 

* Livy, who reoorilt this, does not explain the time st which 
it occurred; but he says that firutus, at his retuni, found the 
Romans preparing for the sicg« of Ardea. Tarquia was expell- 
ed from Rome during the first montiis of this enterprise, and 
as Hippias quitted Attica in the same year that Lacretia died, 
it fcdlowt that Brutus repaired to Delphos betTveen the ttssaiii- 
Dation of Bii^wrchus, and the abdication of Hippias, tbut U to 
say, between the 66lh and 67th Olympiad. 
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of Harmodius, the reddening countenance of 
Brutus prophetically displayed all the future glray 
of Rome. He returned to the banks of the Tiber, 
not merely inspired by the impulse which agitated 
a feeble Pythian, but fuU of that god who gives 
liberty to empires, and reveals himself only to 
great men. 

Rome had afterwards recourse to Greece, and 
the Athenians became the legislators of the first 
people in the world. This belongs to the remote 
influence of the revolutitw, which I shall mention 
elsewhere. 

The venbose politics of Attica, however, which 
made their way into Italy through the channel of 
Magna Grfficia, found an insurmountable barrier 
to their progress in the h^py ignorance of the in- 
terior nati<His. The citizen, accustomed to exer- 
cise himself in the Held of Mars, to obey the 
laws and fear the gods, never went into the schools 
of demagc^es, to hear them vociferate about 
the rights of man, and the means of overtornh^ 
their country. The magistrates took care that 
the youth should not be corrupted by useless- 
knowledge. Rome opposed to Greece rq>ublic 
for republic, and liberty for liberty, defending it- 
self from foreign virtues by its own. 

Let no one start at this. I liave not said xiirtue 
but virtMs, which are terms totally Satinet though 
incessantly confounded. The fwmer is immutable, 
at all limes and under all circumstances. The 
latter are local and conventional— vices at one. 
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place and virtues in sDotber. ** The distincticHi is 
not a good one," the reader may reply j " for in 
that caae yon make virtue an innate sentiment 
whereas infants appear to have none." But why 
demand of the heart its sublimest functions, while 
the raarvelloHs work is still in the hands of the 
artificer? 

.. It most not be contended that it is useless to 
dwell on the slight influence, which the establi^ 
tnent of popular governnients among the Greeks 
m^t have on Rome, from the Utter being al- 
rca^ty a republic; so that other republics could 
have no efiect upon her. Has not France de- 
strayed Geneva, Holland, Genoa, and Venice? 

^ Has abe not shaken Switzerland, and was she not 
even on the point of overtlmiwing the Ameriaui 
government ? 



CHAP. XXXII. 

Magna Gracia. 
The Athenians, the Aehaiaes, and the Lace- 
daemoniansy had at diflere«t periods founded se- 
veral colonies oa the c«Mt of Italy, and tha 
country occnpied by these is called Great Greece^ 
Anwng these cities^ Sybaris, Croton and Taren- 
turn soon became celebrated for their potitical 
dissensions, corrnpt morals, and extent of know- 
ledge. Like the people, from whom they derived 
theii; origin, the inhabitants cherished the liberty 
which they knew not bow td retain* By turns 
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they were republics, and subjected to tyrants; 
thus passing, by a continual circle of revolutions, 
from the most unbridled licentiousness to the most 
ignominious' slavery. 

About the time that the Fisistratides ceased to 
reign in Athens, Pythagoras of Samos, after hav- 
ing travelled extensively, fixed himself at Croton.' 
This philosopher, who was otie of the most en- 
lightened men of his age, and the founder of the 
Sect which bears his name, had gained his know- 
ledge among the priests of Egypt, Persia, and 
the Indies. His notions of the Divinity were 
sublime ; he regarded God as an unity, from whicli 
the substance employed by bim for the creation, 
was derived. By his action on this substance, the 
universe was produced. Hence it resulted, that 
as every thing emanated from God, every thing 
necessarily formed a part of God — a doctrine 
which bordered on the absurdities of Spinosism, 
with the difference, that Pythagoras admitted tlie 
prineiple as spiritual, Spinosa as material. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
which the sage of Samos borrowed from the Bra- 
mins and Gymnosophists of the East, ' is too well 
known for me to dwell on it. Absurd as it ap- 
pears to us, because it is imporaible to conceive 
how memory, which is only an impression. formed 

* II i* nevertheless uncertain whether Fvthagoras travelled 
through tPeriia and the Indies, this opinion having only been 
maintained by writers in an age long after that of the Saaian 
philosopher. Jamblichus abounds in fable. 
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)by the senses, can appertain to the spiritual part of 
man when disengaged from those senses, still this 
system, like a thousand others, should rtot be ev,- 
.tirely despised. The real Metempsychosis of bodies 
favours it, and it affords, at the same time, a so- 
lution of the difficulties concerning another life ; 
the universe being only a great eternal whole, in 
which nothing is annihilated or created. Thus 
the doctrine of Pythagoras formed a circle, ne- 
cessarily returning to the point at which it b^^n; 
for from the principles of transmigration, the mind 
formed the primitive idea, which this philosopher 
had of the tov m, or that which is. 
. Had Pythagoras contented himself with sound- 
ing the abysses of the tomb, he would have had 
but a slender claim to the gratitude of mankind ; 
but he occupied himself with other studies more 
useful to society. His system of nature was that 
of the Harmonies^* developed in our days by 
Bemardin de Saint Rerre, who has clothed the 
purest morality in the most delightflil dress t. 

The sage of Samos, like the friend of J. J. 
Rousseau, represented the universe as a great 
body, perfect in its symmetry, and moved in con- 

* Fytbagoru said that virtue, health, God himtelf, and all 
the universe, were Harmonies. 

t The ni&theroattc genius of St. Piene bean, in other re- 
spects, a resemblaace to that of Pythagoras. Tbe theory of 
tides, by the melting of the polar ic«, is an opinion which de- 
serves the greatest attention on the part of the learned, and all 
who admire tbe phQosophy of nature. 
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formity to laws which were miisical and eternM< 
The harmonic numbers, (^ which the most perfect 
was four according to Pythagoras, and five ao 
cording to Saint Pierre, formed a nysterioua 
arithmetic, from which the secrets and beauties--^ 
of nature proceeded. The etherial regions wer^ 
full of the melody e£ moving sf^res, and the 
gracious gods sometimes deigned to comnunicatd 
with mortals in thrir dreams. * 

The sage of Magna Grsecia wished to combine 
with the reputation of a natural phi|osq>her, the 
more dangerous one of a legislator. His poUcyt 
like that of Bernardin, was mild and religious. 
He did not ao much recommend any particular 
form of government as simplicity of heart; being 
certain, that a good constitution always emulates 
from purity of morals. With a venerable hetadi 
which descended to his waist, a crown of gold on 
bis grey head, and a long robe o( Egyptian Unen» 
the aged Pythagoras inculcating, to the sound <rf 
instruments, the most amiaUe morality, presenU 
a very different picture to our view than that of 
the legislators in our own times. The success of 
the sage was at first prodigious. A general revo> 
lution took place in Crotou} but the citizens, whose 
conduct he censured, were soon weary of reform, 
and accused him of conspiring against the state, 
instead of their vices. They burnt his disciples 
alive in their college, and ol^liged him to fiy into 

* What Fythagorai said of mftn U sublim— ibat be ii a tnt 
fltocoiro, or itbstract of the uaiTcne, ,-,,.,, ,, Got>Qlc 
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ihe woods, where he met with an unfOTtunate 
end.* 

Tlie learned doubt whether Pythagoras left any 
works behind him. I will, present the reader with 
ft specimen of some lines attributed to him. Whe- 
Uier his or not, they breathe his doctrine, and are 
in number seventy-two. The following are the 
most remarkable : 

Bevere the Powers above, as law ordaini. 
WhateTCT be thy creed, respect thine oath. 
lit Fate's decree that ev'ry one must die. 
Pow'r is the neighbour of necessity. 
liCt nothing dazzle and confute thy mind. 
Act in a way that thou can'st not repent. 
j^Some men can reason well, and some but ill ; 
Do not admire the first, or scorn the last.^ 
Commence ihe day with pray'r ; then thedt thou know 
The constitution boih of God and man. 
And the great chain, by which creation vast 
Is held together j thou shalt cease to hope 
For that which ia not, knowing all that it. 
Thou shalt perceive that er'ry iU we feel 
la by ourselves inflicted, while we lose 
The happiness that's oft within our reach. 

If these lines, attributed to Pythagoras, be read 
with attention, they will be found to contain the t 
principles of moral truth, often enveloped in a 
mysterious veil, which imparts to them additional 
attraction. Many genuine ideas and tender re- 
fiectioDs are to be found in St Pierre's Studies of 

• The death of Pythagoras is diflerently described by his- 
torians. Diogenes Laercei alone quotes four different opiniont. 
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Nature, and always clothed in the language of 
the heart. He writes as follows : 

Denth is a benefit to all mankind. It is the night of that un- 
t^niet day which we call life. The best of books, which recoin- 
mends equality, friendship, huDianitf and concord — tbcGospel, 
has been during whole ages a pretext for the fury of Europeans. 
After this, who can flatter himself with the idea of being useful 
ti> mankind by a book ! Who would live if -oe could look into 
fiiturity I How many rain inqnietudei are -occasioned by fore* 
seeing a single misfortune ? Solitude it so essential towards 
happiness in thi« world, that it appears to me impossible to 
taste durable pleasure from any feeling whatever, or to regulate 
our conduct on any stable principle, unless we form to ourselvei 
an internal solitude, from which our opinion seldom departs, 
and into which the opinion of other people never enters. In this 
island, situated on the way to the Indies, what European couU 
lire happily, while pioor and unknown ? Men wish to know the 
history of the great and of kings, which is of do use to any one. 
There is never more than one pleasant side in human life. Like 
the globe, on which we turn, our rapid revolution endures only 
fot a day, and only a part of it can receive light, while the rest 
is in darkness. The life of man, with all bis projects, resembles 
a little tour, of which death is the termination. There are evils 
so terrible and so little deserved, that even the hopes of the sage 
•re shaken by them. Patience is the courage of virtue. It isan 
instinctive propensity of all sensible and suffering beings to seek 
refuge in the wildest and most desolate places ; as if rocks were 
ramparts against misfortune, and the calm of nature could allay . 
the tempest of the souL— i*au{ and yirg'mia. 

PythagoraB was followed by two other legisla- 
tors, Zaleuchus and Charondas, who flourished in 
Great Greece at the period of glory in the mother 
country.* 

* There is on this subject a schism among cbronal<^ists. 
Some of them date the life of Charondas two centuries before 
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Charoadas applied himself less to policy than to 
the reform of morality, for whatever be the morals 
of a nation, such is its government. The follow* 
ing were his maxims : 

" Strike the c^umniator of virgins. Consign 
the wicked man to his own hesut in profound soli- 
tude J and let any one, who forms a friendly 
league with him, be punished. Let every inno- 
vator, who proposes a change in the ancient laws, 
do it with a cord round his neck, that he may be 
strangled if his statute be rgected." 

Zaleuchus founded his legislation on the prin- 
ciple of Deism. *< God is excellent, and demands 
that our souls should be pure, charitable, and lov- 
ing towards our fellow creatures." The sump- 
tuary laws of this philosopher display his slender 
knowledge of human nature. He thought to ba- 
nish luxury and unmask corruption, by granting 
to people of bad morals the exclusive privilege of 
finery. He did not perceive that the wicked only 
needed one more mask to appear honest, viz. hy- 
pocrisy. His laws left men in possession of their 
vices, and only made them more completely 
actors. 

the period at which I |dace it, and I thiok with reason. Never- 
thdeM, u there an great difficoltie* in atcertaiaiag the point, 
and celebrated hittoriwit hate adopted the era which I assign to 
bim, I bare thought myielf authorized to follow them. 
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CHAP, xxxia 

li^uenee ^ ffte Atheruetn RemluUon on Magna 
Grxcia. 

The influence of the revolution in Greece upon 
the colonies of Italy was considerable, and in one 
sense excellent. Croton and Sybaris, at the mo- 
ment that the Athenian monarchy was overturned, 
were plunged, as the colonies of France have 
been, into Uie horrors of civil war, and ravaged 
by brigands.* It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the branches of a state oflen surpass the pa- 
ternal trunk in luxury and vicious beauty. Men, 
who are left upon a desert coast, think themselves 
all at once released from the constraint of laws, 
and being far from the eye of magistracy, aban- 
don themselves to the disorders of society, without 
having the virtues of nature. The fertility of a 
fresh soil soon raises them to prosperity; and 
from these two combined causes results the mix- 
ture of wealth and bad morals found in the co- 
lonies. 

Be this as it may, the republican revolution of 
France caused the destruction of the West India 
Islands, while the establishment k^ the p(^utar 
government at Athens retarded, on the contrary, 

* Thit b proved hj the death of Charondu. It h known 
that he itabbed himKlf with bis sword, becaiue he had, con- 
trary to bis own law, entered the atsembly of the people in •rou, 
oa retuniin^ from hi* /wrwU of the brigawU. 
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that of the Greek towns in Italy. Athens, la* 
nenting the fate of these unfortunate cities, caused 
an asiociated body of its citizens to restore tran- 
quillity by building a city, to which Charondas 
gave lavs.* These reforms, however, were only 
temptHsry. Corruption had too deeply &ced its 
roots to be completely extirpated, and the malady 
of the body politic was such that death only could 
put an end to it 

CHAP. XXXIV. 
Sicih/. 

At the extremity of Magna Gnecia was SJciIy,t 
an island that contained several celebrated places. 
We will only stop at Syracuse, which occupieil so 
considerable a portion of notice in the history of 
mankind. 

Archias, a Corinthian, had laid the foundation 
of this colony about the fourth year of the seven- 
teenth Olympiad. From that period to the glorious 
days of liberty in Greece, its destiny is almost 
unknown. If obscurity constitutes happiness, 
Syracuse was happy. Dearly, however, did she 
pay fpr this momentary calm ; felicity being never 
enjoyed with impunity. It is merely an advance 

* Thurium. 

t It akeniately bore the nune of Trinacria, Sicania, and 
Sicilia, and pievioiuly to tbem all, the lasil of the Leitiygonca. 
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.-nliich nature, has made upon the small .sum of 
human joys. We are only happy by exception to 
a. general rule and by injustice. If we have been 
.very prosperous, others have been great sufferers ; 
for the quantity of good fortune being proportion" 
Ate to the bulk of mankind, a portion must have 
been taken from them which was given to us ; but 
sooner or later we must repay it with enormous 
interest. Whoever has been very fortunate may 
expect great reverses, of which the Syracusans 
are an example. From the moment that Xerxes 
invaded Greece, no people ever afforded a more 
astonishing subject of contemplation. A strange 
and long revolution began its course, which con- , 
tinned till the metropolis was taken by the 
Romans. It was then a common thing to see 
kings fallen from the height of grandeur to the 
very lowest degree of misfortune— a monarch to 
day and a pedagogue to-morrow. But let us not 
anticipate this great subject. 

The form of government in Sicily had been re- 
publican till about the time that the Pisistratides 
■were banished from Athens. The manners, the 
policy, and the religion were those of the mother 
country. A historian, called Antiochus, several 
sophists, and some poets* had already appeared. 
This celebrated island soon became the rendezvous 
of all the learned men in Greece. They flocked 
thither from every side, attracted by the gold of 

* Stcjichorus, Pamienidea, &c. 
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the tyrants, vfht^ •■ were amused by their political 
ftncies and Uu«**^rary dissensions.* ' 

That the reat- ^tion of the events which overthrew 
monarchy in d t^reece was great, prompt and dundal* 
■with respect t* <p> Sicily, we have already seen, when 
discussing tlitff^ affairs of Carthage. Syracuse was, 
after the faU< V Hippias, attacked by the Cartha- 
ginians, and :»tt the same time that she obtained a 
victory, forg''» |d her own chains. The Syracusans, 
from gratiti; Ule towards Gelon, their general, 
raised him tjfc royalty. Thus, by mere chance, 
the mother of Ivirtues and vices, of reputation and 
obscurity, of 14appiness and misfortune, the same 
revolution, whi<V h gave liberty to Greece, produced 
slavery in Sicilyj 

A more agraeable subject invites us. It is 
pleasing to remlove the eye, which is fatigued by 
contemplating vice, to the tranquil scenes of in- 
nocence. Croifising the Adriatic Sea, we are about 
to seek, on J*e borders of the Ister.t those vir- 

* Pindar sUromoned to tbe court of Hierio hi« nToli Si- 
nioDides aaf. Bacchylides, two croaking ravens, who returned 
tbe tcindnrss by lyric addresses, Simonidei gravely laid down 
poViticEJ majiiins for the cross-grained tyrant, wlio doubtless 
called to mind tbat the flatterer of Hippflrchui had also extolled 
the Bssaisins of tbat prince to tbe «Ue«. Pindar, on hit part, 
harsMcd tbe muses to celebrate tbe horses of Hierio, &c. When 
■will men of letters know how to mainlaiH tbe dignity which be- 
longs to tbeir character } When will they sing only in praise of 
virtue ? When will they cease to flatter tyranny, under whatever 
name it cloaks itself? 

-^ I am about to present to the reader tlie sarnge, pastorxl. 
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tues wluch ve hate -not been a' Me to find cm the 
shores of Italy. We may stop foi< a few numieiits 
with a sort of interest in corrupt J society, but the 
heart expands only in the compa^ ny of uprieht 
men. \ 

CHAP. XXXV. '^ 

The three Ages qf Scythia and Stvmtzerlojid. 
TuE hai^y Scythians, whom the -greeks called 
barbarians* inhabited those northern vegions irhich 
lie in the east of Europe and the .prest of Asia. 
A king, or more properly a fathc*i, guided this 
wandering people ; and his chiidrefi followed him 
rather from a feeling of aflbctior„t than of duty. 
Th?ir simplicity served them foi \ justice j their 
good morals constituted their lt|iw8; and they 
found in him an arbitrator durio ;g peace, as well 
as a leader in war. "What could .the neighbourine 
monarchs gain by attacking a nation that despif^d 
gold and life ? Yet Darius was so insfc'nsate as to 
do it, and received from his enemies the energetic 
symbol which presaged his ruin.* With ridi- 
culous parade he scot them a challenge to the 
combat " Come and attack the tombs of our 
fathers," replied these poor and virtuous people. 
It would have be«i an object worthy of a tyrant. 

■griculttirni, philosophical and corrapted age, and ttus to rive 
bim, without departing frcmi niy nibject, an indn of aU n. 
cietie*, and an abridged, but complete hiitory of man. 
* A moase, a frog, and fire arrow*. 
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fVee as the bird ct the deaert, the Scythian^ re- 
{KMiag in the shade of the valley, saw his young 
&mUy and flod^s sporting round hint. Rock 
honey taid the milk of his goats sufSced for the 
necenities of life i friendship for the gratiScstion 
of his heart. When the neighbouring hills had 
yielded all their herbage to his cattle, he stepped 
with his wife and children into a wa^on covered 
with skins, and emigrated through the woods till 
he reached the banks of some unknown river, 
where the freshness of the graM and beauty of the -^ 
wilds invited him to fix again.' 

What felicity must this people have enjoyed, 
-/•beloved by Heaven, as they were! A thousand 
delights are the lot of uncorrupted man. vTh*^ 
. grandeur of the forest and retirement of the 
valley, which fill the soul with silent medita- 
tion, ihe sea breaking at night upon the distant 
beach, the last rays of the sun gilding the summits 
o£ the rocks, all yield him happiness.) Under the 
maples of the Eric* I have seen this favourite of'4 
nature,-!- ^^ ''^^^^ much and thinks little, who * 
has no reasoning faculty beyond his wants, and 
who arrives at the results of philosophy hke an 
infant, through hisgambols and sleep. Carelessly 

* One of the {reat lakes of Canada. 

t By depicting Ibe mental lavage of America, I supply » de- 
ficiency in JustinM, Herodotns, Sirabo, Horace, &c. with r»- 
gaid to the history of the Scythians. (Ipeople in a slate of na- 
ture (tome tri&ing (USercnces excepted) resemble each other, 
and he who has leen one, -has seen all. f 
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seated wi^ his legs across each other at the door 
of his hut, he lets the days pass without couating 
them. The arrival of birds of passage in autumn,^ 
which alight upon the lake at the approach of 
night, does not announce to him the lapse of 
years ; and tlie fall of leaves in the forest merely -Jr 
reminds him that frost is returning. Happy as he 
is to the very hottom of his soul, no restless and 
agitated expression is ever to be seen upon the 
countenance of the Indian as upon cur's. He 
merely exhibits that slight touch of melancholy, 
which is produced by excess of happiness, and 
which is perhaps only a presentiment of its uncer- 
tain continuance. Sometimes, by that instinctive 
sadness peculiar to his heart, you surprise him 
plunged in reverie, with his eyes fixed upon a 
swelling wave, or a tuft of grass shaken by the 1 
wind, or the clouds which flit past above his head, 
in some degree reminding man of the illusions o 
life. At other times, when these fits of absence 
pass away, I have often observed him to cast a 
look of grateful feeling towards Heaven, as if in 
search of the Great Unknown who pities the 
poor savage. 

Good Scythians, why did you not exist in our i 
days ? I would have sought among you shelter 4- 
from the storm. Far from the mad quarrels of 
mankind my life should have passed away in the 
perfect calmness of your deserts, and my remunsa 
perhaps honoured by your tears, would have 
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found, in your solitary shades, the peaceful tomb 
which my native land had denied. 

, The traveller who, for the first time, enters the 
tenitory of the Swiss, climbs with difficulty some 
dark craggy cliff, and all at once perhaps emerges 
from a wood, where a large lake lies before him, 
illumined by the sun. The white cones of the 
Alps covered with snow, tower in the hotizon al- 
most to the azure vault of heaven. Rivers and 
torrents descend from the frozen eminences. Rock 
phints hang loosely down before large blocks or 
granite: The chamois bounds across a cataract. 
Old beech-trees are seen in gjoups crowning the 
rocks, and wild vegetation creeping among the 
broken fragments. Forests of pines aspire from 
the deep abyss, and the cabin of the Swiss pea- 
sant or warrior appears among the alders of the 
valley. 

(.When the morals of a people accord with the 
region they inhabit, our gratification is doubled./ 
The ancient labourer of Helvetia v^etated vi- 
gorously among his Alpine plants, the more ro- 
bust from being weather-beaten, and always the 
more free in proportion to the efforts made by ty- 
rants to abridge his liberty. To adore God, to 
defend his country, to till his field, to love the 
wife and children which heaven had given him, 
constituted the religion and the morality of the 
Swiss. Ignorant as to the value of gold,* like the 

* After hariDg detciilnd the bsttk in which ChvUs tlie . 
M 
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Scythian, he knew only the value of independence. 
If he ever appeared at any court, it was in the 
simple, unafiected costume of the villager, and 
with all the frankness of uncontrouled man *. 

BoU vria killed by the Swiss, Philip de Cominei adds: " The 
spoils of his army greatly enriched the poor inhahitaols of Swit- 
zerhmd, who were not at fitst aware of the valiiable booty in 
their hands, and especially the more ignorant of them. One 
of the moit beautiful and splendid parBiotu in the world was di> 
, Tided into several pieces, and quantities of silver pbte were (old 
at a most insignificant price. The great diamond belonging to 
Cliarles, whicli was one of the largest in Cbrittendom, and at- 
tached to an enormous pearl. Was seized by a Swiss, who fine 
put it into his iLnaptack, then threw it under a wag^n, then 
•ought for it again, and finally offered it to a priest for a florin." 
* Mistakes are generally made aa to the founders of indepen- 
dence to Switzerland. The three great patriots, who gave li- 
berty to their country, were Stauffacher, Melcfatal, and Gautier- 
Purst.- The tragic icenes, which Iwmed a prelude to the insur- 
rection of Helvetia, are described at length in the Hehetiontm 
Re^mbUca, written, l.balieve, by Simler. They are exceedingly 
interesting. The adventure <tf old Henry, whose eyes the go- 
vernor L.mdsberg caused to be plu(^ed out; that of Woilfens- 
chiesz the geatleman, with the wife of Conrad the peaiant ; and 
the surprise of different castles belonging to the dukes of Auc 
tria by the peasantry, carry with tbem a romantic air, which. In 
combination with the great natural scenery of the Alps, afford 
the greatest pleasure to the reader. As to the anecdote of Wil- 
liam Tell and the apple, its authenticity is very doubtful. The 
historian of Sweden, Saxo Orammaticus, reports exactly the 
tame fact of a Swedish governor and peasant. I would have 
quoted the two passages had they not been so long. The fint 
may be found in Simler's Belti. fiesp, lib. I. page 58, and the 
ksl at the end of Coxe'i Lettert on SwUxerland. At page 62 of 
the collection entitled Coda Juris Gentium, published by WIN 
liamLeibnix la 1593, is the original treaty of alliance between 
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** I hive aeen," aays Hiilip de Cwnities, ** an am- 
bassador from this vill^e (Schwitz) with ottiers 
in very humble attire, and all equally gave their 
advice." 

The Scy^ians of the aid, and the Swiss of the 
modem world, attracted the eyes of their cotem- 
■ poraries by the celebrity of their innocence. The 
diftient employments of their Uvea, however^ in- 
troduced some difference as to their virtues. The 
lirat were shepherds, and cherished liberty for her 
own sake ; the last were agriculturists, and loved 
her for the sake of their property. The first ap-^ 
proached towards primitive purity ; the last had 
advanced a step nearer to civil vices. The one 
possessed the content of a savage ; the other by 
s^ow degrees substituted conventional enjoymenta 
for it Perhaps thi* species of hi^^puiess, which 
exists on those confines where nature flni^tes and 
society begins, would be the best if it were dura- 

t&e tKree lint cantoni of Uri, Schvitz, and CFnderiralden, as 
fellowt. " On the fint Taesd^ after St. Ntdiolas's day, I3I5> 
In the name of God, Ajnen. We, the peaMnit of Urij Schwitz, 
and Uaderwalden, bave resolved aad swom as above, that we 
will Bot endure to be governed by lords, nor will we acknow- 
ledge any prince or lord. If any of us, (he said allies, should 
rashly, foolishly or wickedly, injure another, such a person shall 
not be cbniidered a peasant." 'fhe nrtne of the Swiss is here 
depicted in all its naitiet^. It is a singular circumstance that 
the orthography of the thirteenth century is easier to be read 
than that of the fifteenth. I bave observed the same to be the 
case with regard to the old Scotch ballads, y^hich can be more 
easily dccyphered than the English of tbe i^aae periml. 
MS " 
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ble. Beyond the social barrier, people remain a 
long time at the same distance from our institu- 
tions ; but they no sooner pass the line of demar- 
kation, than they are hurried away towards cor- 
ruption, without the possibility of checking their 
own progress. 

Hence it is that we stop, in spite of ourselvesr 
to contemplate the spectacle of a satisfied ppqple. 
It seems as if the examination of their welfare im>~ 
parted a sm^ portion of it to ourselves. We live 
much less in ourselves than otherwise. We attach 
ourselves to every thing that surrounds us i 90d to 
this we must attribute the passion which some un- 
fortunate people have shewn, for articles of furni- 
ture, trees and animals. Man is greedy after 
happiness and often misses it. He is incessantly 
stru^ling against the evils wjiich threaten to 
overwhelm him. like a drowning sailor, he en- 
deavours to seize Ins more fortunate neighbour, . 
that he may be saved together with him. If this 
-esource fail, he even catches at the recoltectioa 
of past pleasures, and avails himself of these as of 
some broken plank, with which he sails upon a sea 
of troubles. 

I could have wished to stop here — I could have 
wished to leave the reader in complete illusion; 
but in retracing the happiness of mankind, we 
have scarcely time to smile before our eyes a^ 
filled with tears. 

There is no asylum against the danger of opi- 
nions. They traverse seas, penetrate into deserts. 
and agitate nations from one extremity of the 
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earth to another. Those of republican Greece 
found their way into the forests of Scythia, and 
destroyed its happiness. 

The innocence of a nation resembles the sensi- 
tive pJant ; to touch it is to injure it. The mis- 
fortunes of Scythia were destined to give hirtli to 
philosophers, who were ignorant of this truth. 
ikmolxisy tft a period now unknown, introduced 
among them a system of theology, the principal 
tenets of which were, the existence of a Supreme 
Being, the immortality of the soul, and the doc- 
trine of predestination for those heroes who fell on 
-the field of battle.* 

This father of wisdom among the Scythians was 
followed by Abaris, who was sent by his nation as 
its deputy to Athens. He practised physic, and 
pretended to sail through the air upon an arrovf, 
wbiph Apollo had given him. He became aele- 
brated, during the first ages of the Church, from 
having been opposed to Christ by the Platonists. 

Toxaris succeeded Abaris in reputation, tie 
left his wife and children for the purpose of study- 
ing at Athens, where he died honoured for his pro- 
bity and virtues. 

But the corrupter of the ancient simplicity of 
the Scythians, was the celebrated Anacharsis. He 
imi^ned that his fellow countrymen were barba- 
rians, because they lived according to nature. 

• Some think that Zamolxit was of Thracian origin. It i« 
Ml true that be was a ditdple of Pythagonu. 
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His philosophy was of that kind which sees no- 
thing beyond the circle of our conventions. Being 
an enthusiastic admirer of Greece, he deserted his 
country, and went to obtain, under Solon, instruc- 
tions in the art of framing laws for those who had 
no need of them. He was not long before he ac- 
quired the appellation of a sage, which so little 
belongs to mankind, and made hiisself known by 
his iriaxims. He said that the vine bears three 
sorts of fruit — pleasure, intoxication, and remorse. 
To an Athenian of bad character, who reproached 
him with his barbarous extraction, he replied, 
*' My country is my disgrace, but you are the dis- 
gi-ace of your country." Tile arrogance and base- 
ness of this expression are equally unpardonable ; 
for he, who is so groveling as to despise his coun- 
try, is unworthy of being called an honest man. 
This philosopher also said that laws are like spi- 
ders* webs, which only catch the smaller flies, but 
are broken by the larger. He wrote the art of 
war in verse, and prepared a code of Scythian in- 
stitutions. The epistles which bear his name are a 
forgery. 

Thus philosophy was the first step towards the 
corruption of the Scytiiians. When the Swiss 
were virtuous, they were ignorant of letters and 
the arts. When they began to lose their morals, 
Haller, Tisnot, Gessner, and lAvater appeared.* 

* I katw two Swiis who were complete origioalt. The one 
vat coatinually letriog bii notifcqipuDtaiDS, and leUtfd to BMi 
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Sgjrthia saw men arise among her inhabitants, 
who thinking themselves better than their fellow- 
creatures, moralized at the expense of the latter. 
The repubH<^n revolution of Greece, by fixing 
the inclinations of these restless people, had a 
powerful effect upon the destinies of the Noraades. 
Abaris and Anacharsis, inflated with tbe vain idea 
of the knowledge acquired in the schools of 
Athens, carried back into their country a host of 
foreign opinions and institutions, with which they 
corrupted the national customs. There can be no 
slight change, even in virtue, among a whole 
jKOple. To alter the very nature of such savages, 
it was sufficient to introduce among ttiem the pot- 
tjr*8 wheel. 

that at the period of hia iofaoey, it wai comnon for a yoaag 
man and girl, who were destined to become husband and wife, 
to aleep together before marriage, and that chastity watnot at 
all infringed upon by this j but that in latcT times this custom 
had been reformed for several reasoas. The other Switt was an 
excellent WBtcb-inaker, who had long resided at Paris, and had 
filled bis head with all the sophistry of Helvetius as to virtna 
and vice. The mode of education, adopted by this niHLt for hit 
daughter, proves how far a person may be led astray by the b^I- 
rit of system; he had followed Lycurgus. I would willingly 
quote some particulars of It, but this would be^m possible, except, 
by rendering them into Latin, and then too many readers would 
lose them. He pretended by bis method to have girea his child 
feeling! of marble, and asserted that the sight of man did not 
inspire her with the slightest desire. I do not know how ^r 
this was tmei nor do I know to what extent such an advantage 
{supposing it possible) sliould be recommeuded. I have seen his 
daughter ; the was yoimg and pretty, 
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Anacharsis paid for, his innovations with his 
life } * but the leaven, which he had introduced, 
continued to ferment after his death. The Scy- 
thians, disgusted with their innocence, drank the 
poison of civil life. For a long time this appeared 
bitter to the taste of the free forester ; but custom , 
had no sooner rendered it palatable, than it had 
effects of the most intoxicating kind. The poispa 
crept throughout hia system. A strange universe, 
peopled with phantoms, appeared to his disturbed 
imagination. Simplicity, justice, truth, and hap- 
piness all disappeared. 

The torrent of social evils did not rush among 
the Scyliiians by one vent only. These martial 
and pastoral people sold their blood to the neigh- 
bouring powers,-}- who were too cowardly or too 
weak to defend their own territory. Athens main- 
tained a Scythian guard, in the same manner as 
the French kings so long surrounded themselves 
with the brave peasantry of Switzerland. J It was 
the lot of the ancient inhabitants of the Danube 
and those of Helvetia, to distinguish themselves, 

* His brother killed him with ta arrow. 

t The ancient historiam oftea nwntioD the Scythians at tferr- 
' ing in the pay of the Fenians. Louis XI- was the first sovereign 
who hired the Swiss. , 

} The Swiss have been twice bntchered, and nearly nnder 
similar qircumstances, while defending the kings of France 
agunat a nation which has been described as so t>trongly attached 
to its lovereigni. The first was at the battle of the Barricades 
during the time of theliCague, and the other was in our own 
days. 
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at the period of innocence, by the same good 
qualities — fidelity and simpUcity ; and by the 
same vices when corruption took place — the love 
of vine and gold.* These two nations fought 
for hire in the cause of other monarchs, which 
bore no reference to their Own country. They 
remained neutral as to the great revolutions of the 
states which surrounded them, and enriched 
themselves by the misfortunes of others, founding 
a bank on the stock of human calamities. Sub- 
jected in all respects to the same fatality, they 
owed the loss of their morals to the two nations of 
antiquity and modern times, which bore the great- 
est resemblance to each other, the Atiienians and 
the French. At the same time objects of esteem 
and raillery on the part of these satirical nations, + 
the mountaineer of the Alps and the shepherd of 
the Ister learnt to blush at their simplicity in Paris 
and Athens. There were soon no remains of that 
ancient- virtue, which had been shattered by the 
crush of revolutions. Tradition alone records its 
former existence, as one sees the mast of a ship 
which has been wrecked. 

* The popular proTerbt of Atfaea* anil Parit are well known. 
" He drinks like a Scytbiao— be drinks like a Swiss." 

t The Scythians were ridiculed on the stage at Athens ss the 
Swisi are at Paris ; the one for their foreign pronnndation of 
Greek and the other of French. The Greek being no longer a 
living langnage, the spirit of pleasantry <on the part of Aria- 
t^^uaei is lost. 1 jloubt whether this miserable spedes of co- 
medy was in a better style of taste than the representation of the 
Swiss ifa the Ponreeaugnac. 
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CHAP, XXXVI. 
Thrace. Orpheus, 

The Ister di^^ded Scythia from those regions 
which descend, like an amphitheatre, to the shores 
of the Bosphoms. This country, known under the 
general name of llirace, and finally conquered hy 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was divided into 
several small kingdoms, some of them in a state 
of barbarism and others civilized. Several Greek 
colonies had transported the arts thither, and. 
Miltiades had long honoured the country with his 
presence. 

We know but little of its first inhabitants, ex- 
cept that they were cruel and attached to war ; 
nevertheless, one of , their customs deserves to be 
recorded. At the birth of an infant, its relations 
assembled and shed a flttod of tears. This custom 
is as philosophic as it is affecting. 

It was to Thrace that Greece was indebted for 
the most ancient and perhaps the best of her poets. 
The ingenious fable, which describes the sweet- 
ness of the song of Orpheus, is known to every 
reader. The magic effects, attributed to his muse, 
doubtless consisted in a faithful delineation ot 
nature* This poet lived in a semi-barbarous age, 
and amidst the first culture of the soiL His eyes 
were incessantly struck with the grand spectacle 
of the deserts, in which a few trees were felled on 
the borders of a wood at the tennination of an ill- 
formed furrow, and announced t^ first efiorts of 
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human industry. This combination of aneient 
nature and incipient agriculture, exhibiting a 
field of fresh com in the midst of an old forest, 
and a cabin thatched with stubble near the native 
hut of birch bark, must have supplied Orpheus 
with images consonant to the tenderness of his 
mind ^ and when an unfortunate attachment had 
imparted to his voice the accents of melancholy, 
the oak was softened, and hell itself appeared to 
be touched. 

Of many works, which have been attributed to 
this poet, the fragments subjoined constitute all 
that are really his.* The Argonauts are not so. 

All that to tliii great universe belong;*, 
"Iht vaulted roof of Heav'D, the vut cxpaoae 
Of Occanfs raging vsvea, the depth profouod 
Of Tartarut, each river, fonnt and rill. 
The immortal Gods and Goddeues thepuelrea. 
Are all created by the povr'r of Jore. 
Jave't the beginning, middle and the end; 
The mighty thunderet'a of either sex ; 
Jove is himself the wide extended earth, 
AndtheUar-tprinkledsky; Jove is himtelf 
The essence of all bodies that wcknow. 
The energy of fire, and wond'rous source 
Of tbe seas measureless ; Jore is the king. 
And general ancestor of all that is : 
He's one and all ; for ev'ry thing's coDtain'd 
In the snpreme immensity of JoTe. 

It would be difficult to express 9 more sublime 
subject with more grandeur. 

* Eren this is not quite certain, but *ery probable. Cicero 
has denied that any such person as Orpbcus ever existed. 
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Thrace, as a province of tbe Persian empire 
had its share of the misfortunes which the Greek 
revolution caused to the human race. Troops 
marched aci;oss its plains, and we may fancy what 
ravages would be committed by an army of three 
million undisciplined men. But these calamities 
were only transient, and the inhabitants of Thrace* 
sheltered by their forests and uncultivated man- 
ners, escaped any prolonged effect, resulting from 
tlie fall of monarchy at Athena.* 



CHAP. XXXVII. 

Macedonia, Prussia. 
Near Thrace was tlie little kingdom of Maca- 
donia, the fate of which bore a singular resem- 
blance to that of Prussia. At first it was as ob- 
scure as the countiy of the Teutonic Knights, and 
only known to the Greeks from the protection 
which they afforded it. By dow degrees it ag- 
grandized itself throu^ conquest, and its con- 
sideration increased in proportion to that of the 
ElectM^te of Brandenbui^. Under Philip it be- 
came master of Greece and under Alexander of 
the universe. It is impossible to conjecture what 
degree of power Prussia may attain by following 
her present system. 

* A kii% of Thnee r^idered himMlf famoa> by taking the 
part oftheGiceki, and cwied tbe eyes of bis tons to be put out 
for haTiDg followtd Xcnei. 
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The same sptrit appears to have animated the 
Bovereigns of these two states. War and above 
all policy were the trails which characterized 
them. History describes the kings of Macedonia 
as changing sides according to times aud circum- 
stances,* lulling their neighbours into security by 
treaties, and invading their countries directly af- 
terwards. 

At the period which we are describing, the 
manners, religion and customs of the Macedonians 
resembled those of the other Greek nations, ex- 
cept that being more uncultivated than the rest, 
and consequently more remote from corruption, 
they.^had not produced any philosopher whose 
name deserves to be recorded. 

It cannot be doubted that the fall of Hippias at 
Athens was attended with serious consequences to 
Macedonia. The politic Alexander, profiting by 
the calamities of the times, adroitly maintained 
his relative position as to the Persians and Greeks i 
for while tliey mutually assailed each other,. he. 
received the gold of Xerxes, and vowed friendship 
to his enemies. By such means he kept bis own 
kingdom tranquil, and enriched himself with the 
spoils of all parties i so that while they exhausted 
themselves by disastrous wars, be laid the foun- 

* Amyotas, who basely gare up bis wWei to the ambassadors 
of Darius, peratitted his ion Alexander to cause the murder of 
these ambassedots, and tbU mow Alexander bad the addresi to 
preserve hiimelf Id the good graces of Xersei, the successor of 
Darius, in spite of this oiitrnge. 
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dation of the future Alexander's greatness. How 
incomprehensible is destiny ! Xerxes fled to Sa- 
lamis before the genius of liberty, and his gold, 
which remained in a little comer of Greece, anni- 
hilated this same liberty, and overturned the em- 
pire of Cyrus. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 

The Greek Islands. Ionia» 
BetwEEN the coasts of Europe and Asia are a 
multitude of islands, which, at the time we are 
treating of, had received- their inhabitants from 
different nations of Greece. I will not undertake 
to describe them, because they themselves consti- 
tute part of the empire of the Greeks, and are 
consequently included in what I state respecting 
the general revolutions of the latter. 

It is, however, necessMy to make a few remarks 
on the moral and political differences which might 
be found between these islanders, and their fellow 
countrymen on the two continents of Europe and 
Asia, at the moment of the invasion of the 
Persians. 

Crete was the most considerable, as well as the 
most renowned of all these islands. It is known 
that Lycurgfls framed his institutions upon those 
of NGnos J but the laws of this monarch were 
fallen into disuse from various causes. A tud)u- 
ient democracy had taken ^e place of a mixed 
royalty, and the Cretans passed, at the time of 
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the expedition under Xerxes, for the most deceit- 
ful and unjust people of Greece. They refused 
to assist the Athenians against the Medes. 

The other islands, by turns subjected to petty 
tyrants, or plunged in democracy, floated in a 
perpetual sea of troubles. Rhodes distinguished 
itself by its commerce, Lesbos by its corruption, 
and Samos by' its wealth. Some of them joined 
the Persians}* others were subjugated }t a small 
portion adhered to the came of liberty.^ In a 
word, we may consider the Greek islanders as 
holding a middle station between the virtue of 
Sparta and Athens, and the vices of the Ionian 
cities; forming the demi-tint which unites the 
good morals of the Lacednmonians to the cor- 
ruption of the Asiatic Greeks. 

As to the latter, we shall shortly see how they 
became the causes of the Median war. Consider- 
ing them at present onfy on the side of morality, 
virtue no longer existed among the people of 
Ionia. Voluptuous, rich, and enervated by the 
delights of the climate, they might have been 
taken for those slaves who walked in the suite of 
Xerxes, bad not their language revealed their 
origin. 

* Cyprus, Paros, Audros, 8tc. > 

-|- Euboea. 

X Saleuuis and Egioa. The latter had originally declared for 
the Persians, during the reign of Dariut > but al'tervrai'ds re- 
turned to the caiue of its country. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
Tyre. HoUand. 

After having thus made the tour of Europe, 
we enter Asia, and before we describe the great 
scenes that Persia will supply, it remains for us 
only to say a few words . respecting a maritime 
power, which, though subjected to the sway of 
Cyrus, has nevertheless acted too conspicuous a 
part in ancient times, not to deserve a separate 
article in this work. 

On quitting Ionia and advancing along the 
coasts of Asia Minor towards the north, we find 
Tyre, a city celebrated throughout the east for its 
commerce and wealth. 

Hypsuranius had, in the remotest ages, laid th^ 
foundation of this Phoenician capital.* It was 
led to the pursuits of commerce by the same cir- 
cumstance which influences most nations — the 
harshness of its soil. It is seldom that countries 
highly favored by nature, have had a mercantile 
spirit-t 

This village, which was at first formed, like the 
ori^nal Dutch cities, of miserable huts buUt by 
fishermen and covered with reeds, became ere Itfng 

* If I do not here follow the common opinioD, which makes 
Tyre a colony of Sidon, it ii becaiue I think that we ought 
rather to believe a Fhtenician historian than fardgD authors. 
See Jwtt. lib. 18, c.'z. 

t We must except Carthage among Uic aocjenti, and Htv^nee 
^•ng the modems.' 
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a superb metropolis. Its vessels sailed in search 
of the products of mere fertile countries^ and 
its illustrious inhabitants converted the^ by 
their manufactories, into articles which suited 
the luxuries or necessities of life. The Batavia of 
the Phoenicians was Boetica, from which gold 
flowed into their states. Thej received linen from 
£^pti com and riches from India and Arabia.* 
The western ccnst of Europe furnished them with 
iron, lead, and tin. They bought oil at the mar- 
kets of Athens, some kinds of timber^ and bales 
ttf books ; and at those of Corinth, vases and 
copper articles. The isles of the Egean Sea supc 
plied them with wines and fhiits ; Sicilj with 
cheese; Fhrygia with carpets; th& Euxine Sea 
with slaves, booey, wax, and leather; Thiace and 
Macedonia with timber and' dried &h. These 
greedy merchants afterwards carried these com-> 
modities to other nations ; and Tyre, like Ama . 
aterdam^ became the entrepot of general cotn' 
merce. 

The constitution of Phoenicia appeard to tiav4 
been monarchical ; t but it is probable , that an 



* The Tyriani theni(elvet carried on the commerce of tbd 
Indice, having potsmcd tbemMlvet of sereral port* in thC 
Arabian Gulf. PrevlOu(ty tHe nfercbandize was ttarrleil tt<^ land 
to RbloaColdri* on the Hediterruiean, and there ihipped fer 
Tjn. S«e Robeition'i Maqulikldn oa the Ancient Indiet, Sect. 

i,p.». 

-f We find pHncei of Tfre and Sidon roentioaed in historft 
Scripture is our guide on tbli tubject , bui the iiiici^iKs attach- 
ed a meaning to the wordi /vriwAand tinf to difierent to thf 

N 
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vlagfiaxlvy prevailed in the gmenaaet^i. The 
tiwalth of the Tyrlans, which scripture compares 
to that of the princes of the earth, gives lise tft 
Hm conjecture. 

Id countries where Uie inhahitaAts occ^jr them- 
adives exclusive^ with the pursuits of commerce^ 
tbe belles kttres are generally ne^ected. A neiu 
cantik s^nrit contracts the soul ; aiul he» who 
bkinea himself with a ledger, seldom opens a [du- 
loMphical treatise. Nevertheless, Phoenicia fur- 
aidies some celebrated names; amoi^ them ave 
. those of Moschus and Sandraniathon. The fop< 
mer is the author of the systnn of atoms, whidt 
vaa received by Fytba|p[»aa, and afterwards 
adi^ted and extended by Epicurus. Hie other 
vrote the history of Fhceaicia, &om which I will 
extract some passages. 

" Aad at tkat time Hypsnranlus dWeh at Tjm, and he ia- 
VttUA the mode of bnildiog reed-hnti. And a great enmity 
mwc between hfan and his brother Uioot, who was the first 
that had covered faU nakedness with the skint of wild beasti. 
And a violent storm of wind and rain having rubbed the branches 
one against another, they taok fire, and the forest was consnm- 
ed at Tyra>i And Usoosi taking a tree, after haring hroksi off, 
iU branches, waa tbe irst who was bold enough to Tcntnre on 



" They begot AgrM (a field) and Agro^ee (« Ubonrer). The. 
statoe of tbe latter was particularly honoured. One pair of 
oxen or^several walked in hit tenpht throngbout Fhcenicia. 
And be is called in books the greatest of the gods." 



one adopted by the raodemt, that we must not decide too hastily 
M to the farm of a gorermntnt. 
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In addition to the curious origin o£ ttaTigatioit 
and agriculture, 4ftich are found in this passage* 
the antique simpHeity of the s^le completely 
haimoimes witii the mfmners which it caHs to 
miad, and is pleasii^. Holland boasts of haTing - 
produced fkasmus, Grotias, and a crowd of learn' 
ed men known by their literary researches. 

Fhoniicia experienced great revolutioiM. Uke 
Hdland she had to sustain memorable wars i and! 
the difierent sieges of her capk^ bring to oui^ 
recollection those of Haerlem and Antwerp,* in 
the reign of Philip the Second. Towards th* 
middle of tfie MXth century before our era, Tyr^ 
after a resistance of thirteen years, was taken 
and destroyed to its very foundation by a king of 
Assyria. The inhabitaitts, who escaped from the 
luim of tlKtf country, biuh a new Tyre on an 
idand not far from the continent npon which the 
f(Nrmer one had flourished. This city passed 1^ 
turns under the yokes of the Medes and Perstan3,t 
^nd remained in feeble obscurity till the time of 
Darius, who re-established it in its ancient privi- 
leges. It was during this period of calamities, 

* Beativoglio bu related at leogth, Wilb all hii ntual aSiec* 
mion, the fatigues of tbe«e two sieges The first 4aa inira* 
culously raUed, tlie Dutch having attacked the Spanish camp 
in boats daring a tide of the antuianal equinoK. The second 
was esteemed the chef-d'anore of the great Farnese, and in soma 
degree re«embled that of Tyre by Alexander. Antwerp wta 
taken by bremking down a dike. 

t It followed the rerolutions of the kingdoms in the Eatt, (« 
which ii was from that time subjected. 
N 9 
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that Carthage raited itself upon the ruins of 
Tyre. # 

When the Median war took {dace, Htomicui 
was compelled by her rulers to enter into tfas- 
general league against Greece. WithcHit any opi« 
nioQ of her own, she lent her vessels to the great 
king,* as she would have united them with thostt 
(^ the republics, if the latter had at the time 
been the stronger. Sh^ was conquered at the 
battle of Salamis } t but commerce soon healed this 
wound, and the immediate influence of the Greek 
revolution was confined, as far as r^arded the 
lyrians, to this passing misfortune, though tt ex- 
tended to them in the sequd, and Tyre submit- 
ted, like the rest of the East, to Alexander. The 
Sofpd merchants continued to import and export, 
from one country to another, the superfluities of 
nations; without embarrassing themselves as to the 
idle systems, by which other nations were torment- 
ed. All their ideas were centred in their bales of 
stilffi, and . Uke the Batavlans they sold books 
written by the most enlightened men of their age, 
without having opened one of them. Perhaps, 
too, the inhabitants of Tyre <5afried on a traffic 
in political principles ; for during revolutions, 

* The Fhgeaicians tnd BgjpUaoi ComtrUcted tbc bridge ot 
botti, over which Xerxes led hii aany. 

f Ttie Pheenician galleys formed the left wing of the Per- 
iiati M)utfdron at the battle of Salamis. They were imrocdiatrlr 
op|>osed to the Athenians, and were commaDilcit by a brolber (A, 
Xcrsei. Hieyfm^twitb grral valom. 
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epinioni are the only commodiUes which ^nd a 
ready sale. 

CHAP, XL. 
Persia and Germamf. 

We now enter the great theatre of events. 
After having considered in detail the different 
states with reference to theestablishment of re> 
publics in Greece, and viae verad, this establish^ 
ment with reference to the different states, we 
are abotit to contemplate all these nations moving 
en masse, under the general influence of this same 
revolution, and constituting' only a single body. 
We are about to see them rise at the same moment^ 
for the purpose of overturning principles and a 
government which their efforts will only consoli- 
date t and these efforts of the allies, being ill 
directed, lukewarm and partial, will fail against a 
community leas numerous but united ; not so rich 
but free. 

I pass in silence the Ethiopians, the Jews, the 
Chaldeans, and the Indians, though, at the per 
riod of the Greek r«voIution, they had already 
made considerable progress in the sciences. The - 
sura of their philosophy and knowledge reduced 
itself generally to a belief in a Supreme Being, a 
knowledge of the stars, and an acquaintance with 
the secrets of nature. They were, in common 
with the rest of the Oriental ' world, governed by 
kings and sects of priests, who, like t)i^r^^i;&-u 
M 3 ''■■■' 6 
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tbren in Egypt, coocUicted their jH-oceedings on a 
mysterious system, for the purpose of subjecting 
the people, by ignorance, to the yoke of civil and 
religious tyranny. In Ethiopia the members of 
this holy order bore the name of GymnosophistS) 
in Judea that of Levites, in Chaldea that of 
priests, in Arabia that of Zabiens, and in India 
that of Bramins or Braclunanes.* Each country 
too boasted of its great men ; the Ethiopums of 
Atlas, the Arabians of Lokman, the Jews of 
Moses, the Chaldeans of Zoroaster, and the In* 
dians of Buddas.t Some had written on nature^ 
others on histoiy, but most on morality. Of all 
tbeie works the f^Tes of Lokman, and the his* 
tory of Moses, are the only ones which have 
reached us. The hooka, attributed to Zoroaster 
the Chaldean, are not originals, 

The majority of these different countries being 
either subject to the court of Suza, or ignorant of 
the Greeks, it would be useless to stop among 
them. Let us return to the vast dominions of 
Cyrus. 

The empire of the Medes and Persians, at the 
moment of the fall of Hippias, extended from 
the river Indus on the East to the Mediterranean 
on the West, and from the frontiers of Ethiopia 



* And alio GyDinosophiita, 

f Wbst vt know of Buddas it very uncertain. Hie paiti- 
tani of the old religion, at the moment of the catabluhmcnt 
of Chriitianily, opposed 3ndda* to Christ, Baying (hat the 
form^ hod also been born of » Tiiviii. ,-. . 
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and Carthage on the South to tiKne of the Scy- 
tluam on tlte North, comprising a space of fcaty 
degrees in latitude and more than sixteen in lon- 
gitude.* 

Formed by d^rees from the ruins of. othor 
states, but few years had elapsed since this enoiv 
nous colossus loaded the earth. The empire of 
the Assyrians, which at first constituted the great- 
est part of it, was conquered by the Medes. to- 
wards the sixth century b^ore our era* The 
celebrated Cyrus, having united on his head the 
Crowns of I^rsia and Media, overturned thV throne 
<^ Lydia, which was in a flourishing state under 
Croesus in Asia Minor, about the time that Pisi»> 
tratus reigned in Athens. Cambyses, the succes- 
sor of Cyrus, added Egypt to his possessions^ 
and Darius, the son of Hystaspes, under whom 
fo^an the memorable war of the Persians and 
Greeks, united with his immense domains several 
regions of Thrace and the Indies. 

Priikipem dat Deus, the maxim v/itidx brought 
Charles the First to the sbaffold, formed the whole 
pt^tical rights of Persia. The nature of such a 
government is sufSciently obvious. The authority 
of the great king was, nevertheless, not so abso- 
lute as that of the Sultans of Constantinople at 
the present day ; for he shared it with a council, 
which constituted a part of the sovereignty. 

* Eight handred leagues in latitude and three hoBdred in 
loDgf tude, reckoning tbe degree* of longitude at abo« eigliteea 
le^^es «» with another. ^ CioOQ Ic 
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Id civU cues the laws were pnr^ and justioc 
scnipiilously admioiatered by judges elected from 
the elders. On weighty occasions the matter was 
brought before the king. The criminal trials wer? 
publiq. . The accuser was confronted with the ac- 
cused ; and the latter was allowed all the oieatu 
of defence which he thought favourable to his in- 
nocenee, or likely to palliate his guilt. Tliif 
admirable custom, which still exists in England, 
was abolished in France for the execrable law «f 
secret interrogatories. 

At the period of the abolition of monardiy ia 
Greece, society had perhaps made more progress 
towards civilization in Persia than in any other 
part of the globe. A r^ular course of ^dminis* 
tration guided in harmony all the resources of the 
empire. The provinces were governed by Satraps, 
or comnianders delegated by the crown. The 
armies and finances were systematically arranged,* 
and an establishment existed which no other na- 
tion could boast -, vix. that of poats, established 
by Cyrus on the principle of moderp rimes and 
connecUng the scattered members of the vast body. 
After the discovery of printing, this institution 
holds the next rank among those inventions which 
may be said to have altered the human race, and it 

* Thf Te*enn« wu Tery great. The prorincct funiiihed the 
king'i palace and the armj with provisioni. The arraiei them* 
tclrea wrre compo^ like our'a trf regular troop*, garmraed 
in the provinces, 3d4 regimenu of |imit>B> obliged to march ^.t 
mpdiBtelj upon receivias ordcn. ,- . 
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was pot one of the least causes of the rapid in- 
fluence which the Greek revoludoD had on Persia. 
It .would require only that couriers should be em- 
ployed in the common relations of life, to over- 
turn all tiie thrones of the east at this day. 
Among the Medes they were reserved for a&irs of 
state. 

The Persians differed in religion from the rest 
of the world, as far as it was then known. They 
adored the planet* whose productive heat appears 
to be the soul of the universe. They had neither 
die solemnities of Greece, nor buildings erected 
to their Gods.* The desert was their temple, a .J^ 
mountain their altar; and the magnificence of 
their sacrifices consisted in the rising sun sus- 
pended at the portals of the east, and casting his 
first smile on the forests, the cataracts and val1ey8.f 

At the time that monarchy was overthrown in 
France, Germany, Uke the Persia of former times, 
was a body composed of different parts, collected 
under one head. Though Leopold. had not by 
right the same power over the circles which Darius 
had over the satraps, he nevertheless had it in 
fact. The same abuse prevailed as to the supreme 



> This is only true of tbe primitive religion of the Pertiaoi. 
They bad temples aflerwardi. 

t It it probable tfast tbe name oi Mithra, under which tbe 
Peniant adored the sud, was originally that of some hero. He 
Tni reprcMtited oa ancient monumcnK, which have been ftitind, 
a> moantcd on a bait, armed wth a aword, and crowned with a 
tiara. Some of hii altribBtes belong to the Apollo of the 
Oraekt. Dctzscb/GoOglc 
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cHgnity ; for the Gennan Empire, thon^ eleftin» 
might be r^arded u hereditary. 

The milituy system of Joseph II. enjoyed th« 
fame reputatioa among us, which diat of Cyrui 
possessed among the ancients. These two priaees 
made their principal force consist in cavalry, but 
the latter placed the security of his states in for- 
tified places, whereas the f<vmer thcHight heiitWd 
destroy them. 

The Anabaptists, the Hermhikter, the Fro>- 
testants and the Catholics divided among them th« 
' religious (^nniims of the modem empire o£ the 
vestt in the same manner as the adorers of Mithra,* 
of Jehovah,t of Jupiter ,t of Brahma ^ and of 
^ts, K influenced the east in ancient times. 

The feudal regime oppressed the German la- 
boarer nearly in the same way that the slaveiy of 
Persia disheartened the subject of the great king. 
A considerable diSerence, however, is perceptiUe 
in these unfortunate people, and this conusts in 
tiieir rowals. Th6se of the former nation wen 
just and pure, principally on account of its in- 
digence. Let no one conclude from this that 
Germany is dei^ctive as to knowledge. I have 
found naore intelligence and good sense among the 
peasants of that country f than in any other Eu- 

* ThePeniaDa. t TbeJewt. X TbeloniMM. 

i The people of the Indw. || Tbe ^yptiaiu. 

^ Some yeari ago, on enteriag a BiMTabU public-bowB bt- 

tween Hayeoce and Franlcfort, I perceived an otd peauat in 

(aiten, with a cap on his bead sad m hut above the cap ; he bad 
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fopean nation, not excepting England* where th« 
people are full of pr^udims. One ot' the prindpal 
causes that moralitj keeps its ground in Germany 
u the virtue of the clergy. I shall speak of this 
dsewhere. 

The hailing gardens of Babylon uid the im- 
mense palaces of the kings, decorated with -paint- 
ings and statues, attest the reign of the fine arts 
In the empire of Cyrus. His vast states, composed 
of 8 thousand different nations, might furnish an 
inexhaustible mine of poetry, di&ring in its co- 
lours according to the manners and nature, of 
which it reflected the tints. Effeminate in Ionia, 
fuperb in the purple* of Media, simple and pas- 
toral on the mountains of Persia, and voluptuous 

Uid dawD a itaff and wai untying a leather pone whidi wat 
filled wiib gold, and from which be was paying bia bill. I tx- 
prateit iny astonishment that he should venture to travel with lo 
considerable a mm OD roads covered with Tyrolians and Pao- 
dours. " It ia the raooey produced by the sale of my cattle and 
other stock," said he. " I am going into Suabia with my 
wife and children. I have seen war before, and then the poor 
labourers at least were spared, hut (his is not war, it is pillage. 
Friends or enemies, every one plunder* us." Here the peasant 
perceived (he old uniform of the Frrncb infantry under my 
mantle, and added, " Excuse me. Sir." " You are mistaken 
friend," said I. " Formerly I was employed, but am no longer 
so. in fact I aiu only a poor refugee like yourself." " So rou<A 
the worse," was his only answer. Then arranging bis hair 
under bis hat, taking bis staff with one band, and a glass half 
full of Rhenish wine with the other, he said, " Captain, God 
blest you !" and departed. I know not why, the ss tnacA Ae 
woru, and Ood bkis you of this good man have rested on wf 
Joemory. D.nt.zedbyGoO^lc 
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io the Indies, the Muse suog widi the Arab of the 
patriarch amidst bis flocks and family, seated un. 
der the palm-tree of the desert, 

1 am about to make the reader acquainted with 
some precious remnants of Oriental literature, 
deduced from the Sanscrit * which I have before 

* A QQte on the Sanicrit may be acceptable to *ome of my 
readeri. It i> the sacred laogtiage id which the books of the 
Brahmint are written, and Ji known to none but tbem. This 
UnguH^e wni, in aacient times, lo unirertal through the Eait, 
that it WHS ipoken, according to Mr. Halhed, (the lint Bnglith- 
nan who irai able to nndertland it) from the Gulph of Penia 
to the tear of China. The proofs of tbii, which ha adihicea, are 
'derived from inirriptions on different coipt of these couutriet, 'J- 
and from the resembUnce between the languagei in reveral rc> 
ipect* ; he cKterids tfaeie obiervalioni to Greek and Latin. J The 
San'crit wu only ipokrn in the higher ranki of aodety, there 
faBTJng been two vulgar language! fbr the people. Thii lingiii 

larity 

f Th'u is not a eotnincbig proof, for the Santarii alphabet w^U 
be engTtmed nn Penian and Indian coint, tie. wUhovt itt remltmg 
therefrom that the iame longuoge wot tpoken i» thete d^erenl coiui- 
frier /( u known that the Chme$e and Tartari at present under- 
ttand each other in writing, though iJieir idtomt are at different 
from each other at thete of the Turkt and French. The Chinete 
letlert art unly general eharacteri, like the jfrabian nvmben. Thtf 
are the tignt of certain ideati andenerjf onetraiulata them into hit 
om language. 

} / am tempted to beliei>e th^t there watfomart^ tat unioerta\ 
language. TAe rCfCmbJance of the ancient Greek and Roman chtf 
ractert 10 thote of Arabia, themuUiplied eimilaritiet, attoelgmo- 
hgg, in the Santcrit, the Oriental language; the Greek, I^in, 
Celtic, the diafectt of the South Sea and America, wUh teveral 
other reasont, vhick do not belong to my tubject, <^tpear to tupfort 
th'u conjcfture. 
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mentioned. I am justified in doing this on &e 
present occasion, because the Perwan empire ex- 
tended over a considerable part of the Indies. 

n^e first fragment is extracted from the Mahaba- 
rat, an epic poem of about four Hundred thousand 
lines, composed by the Brachmane Kreeshna 
Dioypayeu Veias, three thousand years before our 
era. It is taken from the episode called Baghvat 
Oeeta.* 

The suligect of this ancient remnant of Indiad 
genius is a civil war between two branches of the 

Urity it placctl beyond dispute bj dniaa* written iu the (Uree dia- 
lecti. Tbe different works, trandated from the Sanicrit into 
English, are (be Maharabat and Satamala, from which I shall 
quote some passages ; Hteto-PacUt, or the original work from 
which the fable* of ^sop and Pilpay are borrowed ; tAe/oe Oio- 
Romb,orlhe stanzas of fire poets ; an odctTaDsUted/roni ffUfil 
ud put of tbe SluuUr. Besides these works of an eoiertaiiiing 
nature, the Sanscrit ba> supplied aevrral on the sciencet, rnnong. 
wbldt i> tbe celebrated SuTya-Siddhanta, containing utroiio- 
inical table* of the highest aati<iuity, and calculated on theibeo- 
tem* of trigonometry with rigorous cxaciaesi. The chronoU^ 
of tbe Indians was divided into lour ages : IsL The 5ultee Jo^ti*, 
or age of purity. Induration was three ihilliona two hundred 
thousand yean. The men lived a hundred tbou9»nd year*. 
Sdly. The Tirlakjogue (tbe third of tbe world corrupted). It* 
period was two millioB* four hundred ibousand years. The life 
•f ntan was ten thousand yeprs. Sdly. The Danopar Jogue (batf 
the human race vicious ) It endured one millloD seventeen bunr 
4red thousand years. Man then lived only s (housRml yean. 
4tbly. The CoUe Jogue (all mankind depraved). This is the 
present age, which will endure four hundred thousand years, 
suod of these five (houiaod are already past.— -Sm Robertton'r 
HiMOrkal Ditquintion. 
*■ Translated into Euglisb by Dr. ^ilkini in 1 785. 
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royal house of Bhaun^. The two i 
ranged ia btttle acray, and on the poiflt of com^ 
mencing the actton, when the god Kreedina, who 
aecompaDies Aijoon, one i^the two kings, Uke 
Minerra attending Telemachus, encourages his 
pupil to advance in hia chariot among the c<»i- 
batants. Aijoen looks, and perceives^ on one 
aide and the other, nothing but fathers, b<his, bro- 
thers, and friends ready to destroy each o^er< 
Seized with sorrow and compassion he exdaims : 

" Ok Kreeshna, in tbui bebt^iag my friends impBtient far 
the Bigaal of UtEick, mj limbs fail m&, my uAoai fadca, my 
faair ttaiid* on cod, Bod all my body sbakei with horror. 
Even Gandew my bow fklla from my band, and my parched shin 
clinp to my bones. When I iball have given death to these 
dear parents, can I still ask for happiness > I bare no ambition 
for victoty, oh KraetbBa ! What want have I of pleasure or of 
•powar ? Qtwfaet antil will empires be, ddighti, or life itsctfi 
when those are gone, who slone give rahie to empires, ts df 
lights and liie ? Fathers, ancestors, sons^ graw d sens, nicies, 
nephews, eonsins, parents ani Mends 1 Yon wish my death, 
and yet I with not ywr's. No— not for the empire of the three 
regions of the miverse, and still less for this small territory." 

The simplicity and pathos of this fragment are 
truly beautiful. It is astonishing that we do not 
find in it that irregularity of imagination and co- 
pious richness of colouring, which is the, predo- 
minant character of Oriental poetry. The above' 
is more in the style of Homer. But after this 
apostrophe of Aijoon, Kreeshna, to prove that he 
ought to fight, enlarges on the duties of a prince, 
and enters into a long theolt^cal and moral con- 
troversy with his pupil. Here bad taste and the 
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prioltaiteevidfnt. As-a eompanion to dte Indiaa 
poem we will fix oa the epic of Crermanj. Hm 
DHue of that couotiy, nourished by a meditation 
of the Scriptures, baa often all ^e raajeirty- and 
inaple magnificence of the Hebrews, and we find. 
In the cold regions of the German empire, the en- 
thusiasm and warmth of genius, which di^nguislw 
ed the poets of IsraeL 

Klt^tock has described) in his irnmcfftal poem^ 
the conspiracy of hell against the Messiah. The 
sacrifice is about to be accomplished, the priesta 
triumph, and the Son of Man is condemned. FoU 
lowed by his mother, his disciples, the Roman 
guards and all Judea, he advances, bearing his 
cross to the place of execution. He arrives on 
Golgotha. Ilien Eloa, commissioned by the Inter- 
nal, distributes the angels of the earth around the 
mountain. Some assemble together on clouda^ 
others hover in the air. 

G^riel goes to seek the souls of the patriarchs* 
and places them on the Mount of Olives, tbit they 
may witness the great sacrifice ; Uriel at the same 
time brings all the human souls which are to be 
bom. The immense globe, which they inhabited, 
receives coders to fly towards the suo, and inter- 
cept its light. Satan and all the powers of hell» 
buried in the Dead Sea under the ruins of Go- 
morra, contemplate the redemption. The innu- 
merable celestial spirits, which people the suns, 
^nd stars, and those which environ Jehovah, have 
their eyes fixed on the Saviour; and the Holy oS 
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HoUea, retired in his iacomprehenuble profundity^ 
counts the hours of the great mysteiy. 

Tie executioner came np to tbe Redeemer. Then alt thd 
wortdi. with wide extended roar, slopped at the pointi of their 
ovbiti, whence tbey were to proclaim the redemption. They 
atood still ! the thmider of the poles died away, and luok iota 
tUence ! Silent wet the whole motiooleM creation, showing to 
aQ nader Hearen the bour of sacrifice Now the angels, ar- 
rayed in all their unftding ivories, looked down. Jehovah him- 
•df loohfed down, and anpported the linking earth : he looked 
down on Jesu, ^wm with barbarous hands they nailed to the 
Cioai. At when almighty death OTcrspreads the creation, and 
throngfaout a Irorld eorruptioo silent sleeps, no living being 
(tending on the dost of the dead ; so. In solemn silence, the an- 
.gdi, and thine Omnipotent Father, O cruciAed Jesns ! looked oH 

thee 

the earth was silent at the descending twilight, and as the 
gloom increased, deeper was the silence. Terrifying shades and 
palfMble darknets came on. The birds ceased their ootet, and 
toogbt the thickest groTcs : the very insects hurried to their re- 
tnats, and the wild beasts of the desert fled to tiieir lonely den*.- 
A death-like silence reigned through the ur. Tbe hnman race, 
standing aghast, looked up to Hearen. The dsrkoess became 
still more dark, What a ni^t in the midst of day ! Tbe inter- 
cepting planet had, to all human eyesj extinguished the »u6. 
How terrifying the awful night which thus iorolTcd in sable 
darkness the extended fields, and was rendered doubly terrible 
by this solemn silence ! . . . . 

Now the colour of life instantaneously Tanished never to re- 
turn : his faded cheeks heceme siink, dnd bis head bung on his 
breast ; with difficulty be raised it up towards Heaven ; but an- 
aUe to sustain its weight, soon it dropped. The pendant sky 
formed en arch round Golgotha, more silent and dreadtul than 
the sepuldual vault, and sable clouds of wide extent bung over 
the cross. In an instant the silence ceased, and a noise, usliere<( 
in by no mnrniuring sound, Suddenly burst from tbe earth with 
a roar so trenienduus, that the s^ulcbrei of the dead and tha ' 
phuaclet cf the Teo^le shook. 
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Sllcber, witb itotdy foot, Mia stood on the earth. ' Again 
Ac gloom bcgftn to dtsperae, and the nnborn, the bnman race, 
and the dead, specchleta gazed on (he Redeemer. Meuttrhile 
oor general mother, vith soothiof meUocholy, now her sweet 
companion, viewed her son, the divine Sanour, nnder hit lin* 
gering death. On hehoMing him, her eyet were ■ometimea 
dfanmed by obtcuTJog affliction and toft sympathetic sorrow^ and 
>emetim« lost-thc power of light, ' 

The Meuiah now downward bent hii looki on a fair morta], 
whom with fixed regard he riewed, whik ihc with drooping 
headaod a countcnaDce pale and moumfol, trembling stood at the 
foot of the eroH.ioTolvedin lilentiorrow: her eyn, fixed by grief 
on tbe gTound, thed no Icart ; for the kind rdief of thoie heart-' 
caiing dropi wa* now withheld. " Thii," said the fiiit of wo> 
M«n, " can be no other than the Saviour's motber ! Ah, she it 
it ] Thy grief, ob my daughter, teU* me that ihoa art she who 
bore thy Lord and mine.^— Thou art Mary ! What thon now 
feelett 1 Ml for my dear murdered Abel when he lay breatblett, 
with bit own blood distaioed.— How I pity thee ! — ^Thy grief 
equals what I then felt. — O thon tender mother of my dear dyiog- 
Jeaut !" Thus to herself she ipake, while with an affectionate 
look her eyes bnug on Mary : nor yet had they left her beloved 
dangbter, had not two angels of death, with awful, tokma' 
flight, approached from the east. Silent and ilow they. came. 
Their look was like that of a flaming fire. Destruction tat in 
their faces, and their vesture was the gloom of night. Tbits 
they moved to the bill of tbe crosa. 

Sent by the supreme Lord, they drew near, andsotremen- 
doBB was their appearance, that the louls of the progeolton of 
the hnman race sunk nearer to the earth. At far as diose who 
hare left their earthly tabernacles can lote themselves in the 
thoughts of the grave, they now approached the verge of mor- 
tality, and images of death, with the terrort of sepulchral cor- 
niption, hovered round the inuoQirtali. 

Iht angcU of death ttanding-on tbe hill, face to ftce, newed 
the dying Sariour ; then ooe rising to the right an^ (h* otbtr to 
the kft, iriA sounding pinions, teven timet A<^ round the 
«ro». Two wings covered their feet, two treni^Kng wings 
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tbtir face*, »ad wjtb two tMW'ev. tbMf. rtw MfAdtd^ 
(Cftt ^rfh gr«4{i9 apd tjgki wa i]MHidr of tfeaith. Iltw to Ae 
puia e/ Ijiimulit]; moand* tb^ fieU of Wtfln^ where tfaoiuuidi 
)ie »wipi^i{)g ID blood : wiAb borror be turqt away, and 87ns 
^m tbe gro«D8 of one, bia ears are itrucfc with thiose of another, 
f^readful thf aageU bovertd. The terron of God lat on thdr 
fSpnflM wingi } the terrora of Ood nuhed down. Tbeir borrort 
flew ; (even times they flew around. The dpng Jesut, rairii^ 
la* iMgifid head, looked at the angeli of death, then cast up hii 
•jFCi to heaven, MkI cried wkb a voice which none but his al- 
mighty F«M>er heaf di " Oh ccaae to iocreaie the tortare of theie 
Vpondf I I know tbe beat of their wings, these iound$ of death. 
O my God, forbeaf |'' biataatly the two angels bent tbeir airy 
flij^t towards hefi*«ii ; but first oast a drcftdful look on Jeniia" 
kpa and her iakattitauUi who stood around. On thdr ascent 
thejf left th^ ethereal spectators onder deeper dejectioD, and 
pcniiTCqcM.qi(We profognd- 

Jifviah, CoMtoB. Puiliihed ZVouUira. 

Heaven and hell, mankind, the generations that 
have passed away, and the generations yet to be 
bom, the gktbe? stopped in their revolutions, the 
course of the universe su^ended, nature' covered 
with a dark ckiud, a God expiring-— whet a pic* 
ture ! '. Its sublimity will apologize for the lengtfc 
of the quotation. 

The second fittgoient, which I shall give irom 
the Sanvrit, is of a nature totally opposite to the 
first A great number of dramatic pieces have 
been diacovered among the Indians, written in the 
sacred laflguage ; they aye regular in the progress 
of action, and intere^og m th«ir subjects. If Ub 
were -possible to doubt the high dvilization of the 
ancient Indians, this pecidiarity alone \<rould be 
sufficient to grove it, while at the same timfi it de- 
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prives the GrMks of die honour o( having been 
' the iuventors of the dramatic art. 

The Indian theatre not only admitted the tnask 
and buskin, but had also recourse to the shep- 
herd's crook. It took pleasure in representing 
rural manners, and vas not afraid of being de- i 
based by painting pictures of nature. Sacontala* 
a princess of illustrious birth, had been educated 
by a hermit in a sacred grove, where the first years 
of her life had been spent in rustic pursuits and 
pastoral innocence. Being about to quit her dear 
retreat, and repair to the court a£ a great mo- 
narch, to whom she is betrothed, the companions 
of her early days thus deplore their loss, and offer 
up prayers for her welfare. 

Ucu, ofa ye treci, of tU« baUowtd totttt j, y« tract, in '^ 
which the tjlma goddcMM Imtc thur ahodt ; imit utA pro* 
clum that SaMmtala It gmng to the palMt of her wedded lord ; 
•be wbo dranli not, thcnigb tkualy, before fia were watered g 
the who cropped not, through affection for you, MM of fcMr 
freth learei, tfaonghahe would hare been pleased with tuch an 
onHUDcnt for her locks ; the whose cbiff delight wat in the 
teaioiu when your hnndief are tpaugled with flowen ! 
Chonu 1^ invitille IVood-iM/viphi, 

" May her way be attended with prosperity ! May ptopittout 
breezes sprinkle, for her delight, the odoiiferoui dost of rich 
bkusomt ! May pools of dear tAter, green with the leaves of 
dn IdM, ittnA her M the walks t and may shady brandbei be 
her dtfenw tnm the tconitiag tm>-beaH>. 

Saoontala^ on leaving the woodt a^a of CaAna 
the henail permission to bid adieu to the Madhavi 
cretfeTt - ulAcse red bhts&ms i^ame the greve. Af- 
ter iiaying eiitbraced this most radiant tif twmng 
o2 
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platits, and intreat^ it to return this embrace witk -1~ 
its Jl^icibk arms, she exclaims: 

Ab ! what to it that diogi to the tUrts of my nAx, and 
iletiiiu mc^ 

Cmna. It ii thy adapted child, the little fiiffn,tfhotamonthr 
when the sharp poiata of Cuta grasi bad wounded it, bai beta 
w often smeared by tby haml with the healing oil of Ingredi ; 
who hat been lo often fed by thee with a haodftil of Sybmaki 
graios, and now will not leave the ftKKatept of bb protcctreM. 

Sac. Why doit thou weep, tender fawn, for me who ntiut 
leave onr common dwelling place ?— At thou wait reared by me 
whep'tbou badat lost tby^mother, who died loon after tby birth, 
ao will my foitcr-fatber attend thee, when we are separated, 
with anxioHB care.— Kctnm, poor thing, retwv, — we mmt 
part. (ShebmttiniotttnJ . 

Can, Tby tean, my ehlld, ill luit the occation } we shall all 
meet again. Be firm. See the direct road before thee, and fol- 
low it. — ^When the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eyelaibei, 
let tby reaolvtioD chedi iti fint efforts to diseagage itsdf.— In 
thy passage over tUa earth, where the patha are now high, now 
low, and the true path seldom distingniihed, the traces of tby 
feet most needs be very unequal ; but viitoe will press thee 
light onward. 

If this dialogue be not consonant with ovx man- 
ners, it nevertheless breathes the calm freshness 
of the Idyl. The last instructions of Canna, in 
the style of an Oriental apologue, though occurring 
at an improper juncture, are iull of amiable philo- 
sophy. The Theocritus of the Alps has furniahed 
Germany witH a counterpart to this little work. 
, Pyrrhus, prince of Krisso, and Arates, friend 
of PyrrhuB, have sent, by order of the Gods, the 
former his son Evaoder, and the latter his daugh- 
ter Alcimne, to be secretly reared among pe»- 
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sants. Love toucties the hearts of Evander and 
Alcimne, and they become attached to each other 
without knowing their illustrious rank. The princes 
arrive, reveal the secret, and the lovers are united. 
^ The Evauder of Gessnef is not his best work ; but 
it is curious on account of its resemblance to 
Sacontala. Tliere is something, which opens to 
us a vast field for philosophic contemplation, in 
finding the human mind produce the same subject 
after an interval of five thousand years, and on the 
opposite side of the globe. When the author of 
Sacontala flourished in the warm climate o£ India, , 
what was barbarous Helvetia? 

Alcimne has learnt the secret of her birth, and 
is surrounded by attendants who are describing 
the manners of court. Like the Indian princess, 
she regrets her woods, her flock, her crook, and 
above all, her attachment. 

Second Maidtatt. 
Allow me to tell you, that you molt renounce tbe manncra 
of the Goantry to adopt those of the ceniTt. A lady of rank 
should know bow to malotaiu her dignity. We hsTe receivel 
ortlers not to quit you, and we are to give you iDttnictiona. 
jflcitiate. 
I like better our manners ; they are simple, natural, and at 
once intelligible. No one gives instmctions as to them j and 
should any one attempt it, be would be ridiculed like a person 
who shotdd attempt (o teach a bird some note unlike his own. 
Bat tell na, how do you live in the city? I much fear that I 
shall iMM like it. 



In the mumiB^ whea- you awake, which it not till noon, far 
Uie ladies of high life neret wake at tbe sane hour as the lower 
orders— ^ 
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At HOOD ! Then I should neTcr hear the mtitia toDg of' tk< 

birds— I should neTcr see (he tun rise? That would not suit me. 

Flnt Jttendara. 

Your beanty will not &il to procure you maDf adimrcn. Yon 
imst study to plc«st all, bnt allonwKnip to bope mucb. 

They, who talk to me of love, will only disgust tne, for I can 
lere none but the nuin who already possesses my affections. 
SeeonAAltmdant. 
How! Already possesses tbom ! 



Yes certainly ; nor do I blush at making the arowal. With 
bU my heart I love a peasant, and he as tenderly loyes-me. He 
is beautiful as the rising sun, and charming as spring. Perhaps 
the nightingale heraetf doe* not equal his song. V's, dear ob- 
j^ of my affection, thou art the only one that I shtfH ever Iotc. 
These verdant trees shall die, and the sun cease to enliven these 
■weet meadows, ere thy Alcimne shall be faithless to thee. Yes, 
best beloved, I sweai^— 

Second Attendant. 
Do not that. Your father will never allow you to descend so 
hi beneath your illustrious birth. 

AUimtie (incauedj 
What do you mean ? My illustrious birth ! How! Canan; 
me be illusUions who is not noble and honourable? Oh, I un> 
derstand cot your strange lessons. You mut iofuie intq 
them less study and more nature. No, I shall never' compre- 
hetid them. My father is reasonable, I am sure. He wHI not 
re*)uire me to abandon what I most love-in tbe world, and lave 
what I most hate. Ye charming retrcMt, cool sbMlet, and 
bumlets occupattoDS, with what regret stwU I quit you 1 I sbsU 
always prefer you to Ae bustle of the, ntyj but<)uit you I most, 
for I do it to follow a dear ptrent. He will not have eoin« hi- 
ther to make me miserable ; yet misemUe indeed should I be if 
be wished to sepente me from the m»n vriiom I lore more than 
vyaelf. Ota my frUads, do not o«ai« me this uaeastness, A« 
I not wrong in giving way to it I Evmder, Jet 3, SatU S< 
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The htme «f the cel«bmted Zbroaster, * tecals 
to our minds the founder of fihe Persian philbsoiphy, 
and the order of the Magi, tiis doctr^ vas 
sublime, Kke his morafity. He inculcM^d the 
existence of two princi{^s, the one go6<d; the 
other bad, which diluted tire empire of natuiS^.-f' 
The daratiiMi cf the ikit Embraced i(H thie i^ 
that were past and to crtme ; tftre eidstenee of the 
second was to cease with that of the world. 

lliis ancient sage was folkmed, aboift fb6 Uma 
of Darius son of Hystaspes, by anbtbn- philoso- 
pher of the same name, who ottered seme part hi 
hfe predecessor's doctrines. Lifce the i?rst Zldro- 
asler, he admitted the two natures, but he derived 
fliem ftom a primitive Being, whose imn^ennty of 
attention was never <firected towards so impercep* 
tible a creature as man. He said that thise stlb- 
Ordinate powers would reign by turns on tb« 
earth, each for a period of six thousand ye&rs } 
tiMit liie evil genius would at length be eilbjugatefl' 
by the good one ; and that then the inhabitants of 
this world would be released ft-om their gi^s cOi 
vtring, would feel no wants, and Im in a state of 
perfect hapiiiness, wandering through enchanted 
wOod^ like aiiy shades. 

* TUis 6nt ZoTOotter U tbe CUatfiMn, of iriiOBi X Utc al- 
TCady^ fpoken. Aristotle dstcilm exirteDce aix tbouMnd ytm 
befete' flit fell trf Ttoy. 

t Hyde makel a curious obJtertHtion at tto ftie e^il' |t<i««r. 
'IlMiPArtKrisWtMfelih'natiitfwithinrtrteilettei*; 'rt(«y<iU« 
him Arimahlufc, alH fhe good gMva Onwtokilet. 
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The writingG of the first ZoroBBter have perished 
in the revt^tions of empires ; a few of those, 
which the second left, have been preserved. The 
most coQsideraUe of tliem is the Zendy* which 
Bdll exists apioDg the ancient Persians, dispersed 
upon the frontiers of the Indies. Tliift sacred 
)jo6k is divided into two parts ; the one is a trea- 
tite on rehffious ceremonies, the other consists of 
moral precepts. 

We possess also the fragments of another woik 
by the same philosopher, under the title of T%e 
Qracks <if Zoroaster.-^ 

. Hie theory of governments appears to have been 
familiar to the sages of Persia. Some authors re.; 
present the ancient Zoroaster in the character of 4 
I^slator i and Herodotus introduces the Persian 
lords, after the assassination of the Magus, a^ 
ddiberating on the mode of government to be 
adopted for the empire. Othanes proposed demo-, 
cracy. *' A tyrant," says he, — ri tmyieSefu not-. 
muWf, ifhi «<Ma HtudvaOeoa- t(i£ ^fm>— " sometimes 
puffed up with hatred, sometimes with pride, com-, 
mits hofi'lhle actions." Megabyzus inclined to*, 
ifard^ aq oligarchy, and represented the violence 
of the people in strong colours. Darius spoke iq 
favour of royalty, and carried the point. 

The Magi and other priests of the Persian do- 

* The libgi fermed an epitome of this wprk, under tbfi ntme. 
<tf Sadder, irbich tbey read to the people oa holy dayt. 

t Patricifi publUicdl 323 linca of it towaida the aid of hil. 
Nova PbUmaphiaie UiiiDma, printed irt Fcnsn in 1E>?1. 
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nlnions exceed in Ae studies of natnre. ' Thar 
imowledge of aatxcnomy may bie estimated by « 
feriea of observations made daring nineteen hun- 
dred and three years, which Calisthenes, a Gredc 
philosopher, attached to the suite of Alexander, 
found at Babylon. Nor must we forget the mys. 
tenons science called by the name of the sect 
which practised it The science of magic proves 
two things— the ignorance of the Eastern natiot^ 
and the mi«f(»tune$ of ancient times. People do Jl^ 
qat attempt to dive into futurity unless they are ' 
sufferers at present. 

It is impossible to suppose that so muoh know- 
ledge cotM occupy one scale, without being ba- 
Ifuiced by an equal portion of corruption in the 
father. We find indeed that frightful despotism 
prevailed through the territories of Cyrus ; that 
the 3atn^s, who were become the petty tyrants 
<^fhe provinces, trampled on the people who 
were prostrate at their feet, and that the virus of 
Ipxufy and distress had infected botii th^ higb and 
I9W. It results from this mwal and political ac- 
count of the East, considered at the moment of 
republics being established in Greece, that it had 
reached the point of maturity,, at which revolu- 
tions are inevitable; or at least the degree. of -4- 
knovrledge and vice, which renders a nation more 
susceptive oi being thrown into commotion by 
tfie political troubles of the states which surround 
it Favoured by' these interned causes, the in- 
^uence of the republican revolution of Greece 
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upon Persia vai direct, pitttnft and ten-iUe ; be- 
<c8we she vai dtterminsd to ttSie up anas, in 
offiuequence of the eventk which I am ab<wt tft 
dcscrjb*. 

We in^ remU'k that the princqui effect tt£ die 
Fratch revolutioa on C^ermany, was produced' by 
mHit^ views j bnt this anpire, being in a di^rtiit 
BMral stiaation to that of Cyrus, had no octasion 
tn dread similar evils. If you wish' to predict th^ 
futufe* consider the past It is a sore datuttk 
vhicfa wUI never deceive yon* if y<W pw:eerf 
upon one principle—- morality. 

B^re I enter into a detul of l3w M«dian war 
and that of the revolutiMi, I miMt say a thv 
worda upon the political situation of Persia and 
Germany, viewed a few moments previous to theao' 
great calamities. 

It was* during ihe reign of Dariusj son of Hys- 
taspes) that the famous Median war* began, of 
wtiich we are about to retrace tbe history. This 
ttkonarch appears to have combined in his person* 
the di^ent quatities of the German emperora, 
Jo6e|di aqd Leopold. Like the first he was a 

* The Greeks only reckon the Median war from the invB- 
rion of XerxCs to the defeat of Mardonius at Platxa ; but I 
tkM -eoiDprehend, under that title, the entire period between 
Ae bcCtlr of MBrathon, in the reign of Darins, and the ge&e- 
ral p«aca during that of Artaxenet. I pn notice that, ia 
Bpeakiog of Fenim and Gcmuuiy togctber, I ihall, to avoid 
prolixity, merely indicate the change of one empire to tkt 
other by thii mark — ^ 
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refotmer and a varricn', Vke tiie feeeond a Icpt- 
lator ( and he had to ctnnbat warier the same for- 
tune as that o£ the two GwmBtt princes. 

The King of the Persians, on comiilg to hia 
throne, effected a religiouB revohrtion. The Magi* 
who had tin tbein governed the public opinion* 
and had seized on the supreme pow^, received a 
mortal blow from the hand of Darius. Not' go»< 
tent with having precipitated them from the 
throne they had usurped, he attacked tJie verj 
source of their iaflneace, and by snbdtitutiug one 
superstition for another, viz, the wor^ip df the 
stars* ft>r the ancient adoration of the sm^ 
adroitly supplanted them in the hearts o£ the 
people. 

This fact which, in considering the tronblea of 
Greece, becomes extremely remariiable, and whidi 
is ID itsdf a very great event, has hardly been 
noticed by writers in generaL lite consequences, 
however, were deeply felt. If the science of hu. -^ 
man nature remains the same at all times, and it is 
permitted to reason on the eflbct of the passions, 
according to our knowledge of these paiaion, it 
may be boldly conjectured that the insurrection of 
Babylon, and, perhaps, also that of Ionia, arose 
from these innovations, through causes at present 

'* It IB believed to have beea the lecoiul Zoroaster, who 
re-eittbliihed the aacient Worship of the lan. Now this Zo- 
roaster lived under Darius himself; hence, the innovationt o# 
the latter only teotled to distnTb hu autci, without effecting 
the object he bad in view. 
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impossible to be discovered.* Who knows to 
what extent they infiuenced the &te of arms du- 
ring the Median war, and consequently the des- 
tiny of Uie Persians ? These sacerdotal reforms 
of Dauus and Joieph in their states, almost at the 
moment that mon^chy was abolished in Greece 
and France, constitute a most interesting part of 
history. 

The latter prince had scarcely been consecrated 
in his office, before the priests alarmed the towns 
of the Low Countries, by persuading them that he 
meant an attack upon their Uber^, when his only 
object was to suppress some convents of useless 
UKHiks. The revolt of Brabant was attended with 
most disastrous consequences. The people, sub- 
dued only by the force of arms, and cold in the 
cause o( their rulers whom they considered as 
tyrants, were far from espousing the quarrel of 
the Allies, and ofiered themsdves an easy prey to 
the IVench. Let us here notice the reaction 'of 
general justice, llie Flemish clergy instigated 
the inhabitants of Brabant against their legitimate 
aovereigns, in order to save some part of the 

* It » iaqiotsible that a rcligiooi otAh oi tl)e highest 
■ntiqoity Mid which goramnl the people at it> pleainre, 
»botiM infer ittelf to be deitroyed and proscribed, without 
using all the reworcea of itt power ; and a« Ladan infbnna 
m, that dnriDg his time the Blagi existed in Pcnia, in «U their 
glory, wa must conclnde that they gained a victory over Darias. 
Pliny and Ariao too speak of the Magi as being all powerful 
tinder Xenea, and of this prince hipiself as a sectary of the 
secoad Zoroaster. 
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itameoae riches belMiging to tbe church. Tha 
republicans arrived and seized the whole. 

A disastrous war desolated Persut— and ruined 
Germany. Darius had lost a 6ae army in his 
Scythian expedition. — The states o£ Joseph vere 
exhausted to sopport bis enterprise against the 
Turks. But here an essential diference ocinin. 
The Persian troops, by marching through Hirace 
to the banks <3i the Ister, approached Greece.— > 
The Austrian army, <»i the other hand, by fidling 
upon Turkey, withdrew from the frontiers of 
France. This chance of position decided in some 
degree the success of the republican war ; for 
when the emperors would by choice have de- 
clared against the republic, tiiey were less pi«- 
pared to do it, or the French themselves would 
not so suddenly have penetrated into Brabant. 
From otlier causes we have other effects. 

Joseph died at Vienna, and was succeeded by 
his brother Leopold, Grand-Duke of Tuscany. 
The latter, having been accustomed to a less ele- 
vated situation and a less extended horizon, could 
not embrace the immensity of the prospect before 
him, when be had attained the higher regions. 
Nature had gifted him with that microscc^ic eye, 
wliich distinguishes particles of infinite minute- 
ness ; but which cannot comprehend the dimen- 
sions of grandem- and more noble objects. In 
some respects, however, he resembled Darius f 
vix. in a love of justice and a knowledge of the 
laws. But the Persian prince yicwed his subjects 
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wltiti the cgre of ■ SKnarch* wito dkects maokind ; 
and the Oennan pince with that of s graraer, 
«4iQ watch0B over his herd of cattle. The one 
pasaeaeed the warmth and liberality of a chi^ 
iriio givea what he poueases ; the otiier tite cold- 
Doas and economy of ooe^ who delights in count* 
ing hi» vealdi.* 

Siu^h w«re the monaichs and auch waa the state 
of the tvo oapires, when tlie republican reTolu*^ 
tions of Greece and France produced the two 
imrs connected w'tth them. The causes of these 
we will now attempt to develope. 



CHAP. XLI. 

The Median War. — The RepiMcan War. 
The different colonies, which the Greeks had 
founded on the coasts of Asia Minor, had gra- 
dually sunk under the sway of the kings of Lydia. 
The monarch of that country having been in his 
turn overthrown by Cyrus, the towns of Ionia 
were subjected to the yoke of Pei'sia.t 

•* I juilge by LcopoM'a booft of Tutewi iHtitutiaiM, priatorf 
u ItalUo, wUicfa I bad aomftioM in my potMirion, » well aa 
by what I learat in Germany regpectiagtbitemperoT; also by 
MVerat converiationi with FlarcDtines, and fioBlly from the 
general history of Europe at the period in question. Jiutice, 
kowevcr, obligei me to adS that I have found, unoog the Oe^ 
mu», grent admirer* «f Leopold'! virtuet. 

t Uader the general ^pellation of Ionia. I cwnprchcDd Iwiv 
ytopoly ipeafciog, ^olianndDoru.. 
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They ftete, however, onljr acquainted with d«» 
very by name. Their nileis left them thsfr an- 
cient popular goverainent, and 011I3' required of 
them a slender trilHite; but the inhabitants of 
these places were ineffable of moderation, and 
fenev no greater torment than repoie. Enervfd^d 
by luxury and vduptuousnesa, they had praserved 
none of the purity of tbdr primitive mannepg, but 
&U a perpetual restless wish to plunge into r«vo- 
lutiomMy evili^ without ever being suffideotly 
virtuous to tetp the fruits of such a stop. 

The Gredt-Asiatic colonies formed a body of 
n^ublics governed by their own laws, under the 
protection of the court of Suza, like the &d«- 
ntive states of die Low Countries under the G«r- 
oian emperors. T^e former had several times 
endeavoured to emancqiate themselves ftam- the 
domination of Persia, without effecting their aim. 
In. die nineteenth year of the reign of Dariu% 
the people of Ionia rose together. The genend 
motive for this insurrection was vague complaints 
of tyranny, the grand plea of the factious ; and 
he who could say nothing else, vented, under 
^figurative expressions, the ebullitions of hirtred, 
envy, rev^ige, &c. never, however, using these 
exact words, though they constitute the true dic< 
tiooary of revolutions. 

— — Brabant, formerly a part of the dndiy d 
Bui^undy, having passed, ajter several succes- 
uons, to the House of Ausbia, remained in pos^ 
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cession <^ its political pri\'ileges, forming a ebit 
of republic subjected to a great empire. 

The Flemish character, considered in a Civil 
point of view, bore a striking resemjblance to that 
of the Asiatic Greeks. Incapable of restraint, 
the inhabitants of the Low Countries incessantly 
tended towards insurrection, without any other 
leason- than the impossibility of remaining quieC 
The republic of the brewer Artavelle, the banish- 
ment of several of their Counts, the revolts under 
Charles the Bold, and the troubles under Philip 
II, sufBciently prove this truth. The innovations 
of Joseph were m<»e thui sufficient to rouse an 
impatient and superstitious people. The Low 
Countries were instantaneously in arnu, and the 
Einperor of Germany perceived, when it was too 
late,: that he had mistaken the genius of thi* 
people. 

While these occurrences were passing in Ionia 
and Brabant, great scenes were opened in Greece 
and France. These two countries had risen in 
the name of liberty, had Expelled their princes, 
and chbnged the form of their government. At 
the most fervent moment of this enthusiasm, the 
Athenians suddenly saw ambassadors arrive from 
levolted Ionia, who besought them to assist their 
feUow-dtizens in the common cause of indepeii- 
dence. When Brabant was in a state of insur- 
rection, it sent deputies to Paris, for the pur- 
pose <^ making ^e same application to the natlooal 
assembly. 
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Tlie impetuosity of Attica and France made 
them desirous to precipititte themselves at o»ce 
into the contest, btit the time for this was not 
come. The preparations were by no means in an 
advanced state, and some femaitis of fear atill 
existed j beside^ it was impossible, without re- 
nouncing tdl shame, to break through terms of 
pftice with Persia — aftd with Germany, against 
which there was no cause of complaint. The 
deputies were, therefore, sent back with civil 
Words, and pains were taken underhand to foment 
the disorders, in which it was not prudent as yet 
to take an active part.* 

A pretext was not long wanting. Hippias, the 
last king of Athens, had retired to the court o^ 
Artaphernes, brother of Darius, and Satiap of 
Lydia. — The royal brothers of Louis XVI. had 
sought refuge at the court of Coblentz — The 
Athenians immediately said that Dariusfavoured the 
t}Tant, and that the latter was intriguing to excite 
hostilities against his country. Deputies were sent 
to Artaphernes, requiring that he should cease to 
protect the cause of Hippias. — The French re- 

* We are forced to put this conttruction on the matter by tbe 
recital of Hcrodotw, who contradicts, however, the itatetnCDts 
which he himtelf makei. He repreienti Ariatagorui to have 
been at Athena towardi the commencement of the lecond year 
of the Ionian revolt, and adds that he attained the object of 
hii negodation ; yet t^e AtheiiiBni did not join the Asiatic 
Oreetu wfth their fleet till the follon-ing year. Plnltrch, in 
several part* of tu'i writings, and Plato, in the third book of 
his Lat»$, confinnt what I hate here advanced. 
P 
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quired that Leopold diould prevent tKe astteili- 
bling of emigrants in his states, and abandpq the 
fugitive princes. — ArtapherneS openly replied, (hat 
if the Athenians wislied to conciliate the favour of 
the great king, they must reestablish the son of 
Pisiatratus on the throne. — The Emperor of Gier- 
many appeared to obey the orders of the national 
assembly, while he, at the same tinwv secretly Al- 
lowed an opposite line of conduct. 

— Darius com{^ned that the Greeks supported 
the revolt of the Ionian cities, and arrogated to 
themselves the right of interfering with the inter- 
nal government of his provinces^— almost in the 
same manner the German princes protested against 
the decrees of the national assembly, as a trespass 
npon their territory. 

It was impossible that the parties should, in 
the midst of these mutual reproaches, long pre-, 
serve the moderation, by which they affected to 
be guided. Both constantly avowed a desire ta 
preserve peace* yet both secretly made preparations 
for war ; both became more and more embittered 
against each other. Hippias, at the court of 
Suza, represented the Greeks as factious enemies 
of order and royalty. — Hie emigrants invoked the 
aid of Europe against the regicides, who had 
sworn eternal hatred to all thrones. — The Greeks 
and the French said that all ought to rise s^ainst 
tyrants who menaced the liberties of the people. 
Some cried out for republicanism, others for sla-' 
very. Insults were exchanged, and arms were 
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resorted to. Hie Athenians and patriots of 
France, gaining by their activity upon the phl^- 
matic slowness of the Orientalists and Germans, 
hastened to attadc Persia* — and Germany. The 
first year of the sixty-ninth Olympiad, and the 
year 1792 of our era, witnessed the first hostilities 
of these two memorable wars. The Athenians 
attacked Asia Minor and burnt Sardes ; — the 
French attacked Brabant, where they signalized 
themselves in like manner by incendiary piioceed- 
ings. Both were soon forced to an ignoi^inoui 
flight, and left behind them flames, which nothing 
but torrents of blood could extinguish. 

The Persiaas, like the Austrians, were deter* 
mined to inflict exemplary vengeance on their 
enemies. The former sent Datis at the head <tf 
tan thousand men, having under him the Athe- 
nian prince Hippias. — ^The latter advanced unda* 
the King of Prussia, conducting the brothers of 
Louis XVI. — The Asiatic army, after having 
seized several neighbouring islands belonging to 
Attica, HiatlQ a victorious descent <m Marathon. 
—The troops, allied against France, having ob- 
tained possesion of several frontier places, deploy- 
ed on the plains of Oiampagne. 

Hie greatest confusion spread through Greece 
—and France. The partizans of royalty secretly 

* I heff& the ll«diaa war at the moment tbat the Atlieoiani 

M«fc»se4«e|pf4f i*tbe revolt of the lonians. There had been 

then, bmpcnr, pa fonn^ dectaratioa of war; for that only 

occurred when Xerxes began his invasion. 

p 2 
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rgoiced at the approach of foreign legions ; wliile ' 
others, whose opinions varied according to the 
progress of events, began to find excuses for tJieii 
post patribtism ; and others stiti, who were friendly 
to liberty and elevated by the danger of circum- 
stances, felt their courage increase in proportion 
to the misfortunes of their country, and expe- 
rienced with this an indescribable sublimity of 
feeling wliich was a torment to their souls. 

The name of Miltiades inspires immediate re- 
spect, not that we are dazzled with the renown of 
his victories, but because he rescued his country 
from servitude. The martial qualities of this fa- 
mous man were activity and judgment. Knowing 
ttie character of his countr}'mea, he had no hesi- 
tation in precipitating them upon the Persians at 
Marathon, being aware that reflection was dange- 
rous to their effervescent courage. The features 
-of the Athenian general shone with his virtues, 
and shall I say, with his vices ? A large fore- 
head, a nose somewhat aquiline, and a close com- 
pressed mouth, wiUi strong genius expressed in the 
whole countenance, proclaimed the formidable 
enemy of tyrants, but perhtqis also the man a 
little inclined to be himself a tyrant.* The pon- 
iard of a Brutus may be easily fo^ed into an iron 
sceptre for a Caesar; and energetic souls, like 

* Sec the diSercDt beads of Miltiadei upon gem*. 1 bftve 
formed tlic opinion aboTeMoentioned from an esccUent coUection 
of impre»ioni taken at Rome in 1666 from the origtnsU. 
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volcanoes, throw around them great light and great 
darkness. 

A diminutive form and small features, with a 
lively open air, concealed in Dumourier talents of 
no ordinary nature. He has been reproached with 
tiie versatility of his principles ; but suppcsing the 
charge to be true, is he more culpable than his 
cotemporaries ? We, who pretend to be Romans 
in this age of virtue— do we not hold pur political 
habits in reserve for the moment at which the 
drama will be^n, and cannot every one, who 
gives half a crown at the door, buy the pleasure of 
making us play in the toga or in livery, by turns 
a Cassius and a valet ^ 

Animated by the noble confidence of Miltiades, 
the Athenians ru^ed into battle. — The fVench, 
led by Dumourier, marched in search of the com- 
bined army. Tlie Persians and the Prussians re- 
mained incredibly inactive, and appeared to be para* 
lyzed in their camps.* The latter, indeed, were 
soon obliged to fall back, abandoning their con- 

* There were teo gener^U in the AUieniaii army, caCh of 
whom WBt to comnuid in his turn, but they all yielded the ho- 
nour to Militades. The latrer, however, waited tUI the day ar- 
rived, OD which he commanded by right, before he gave battle. 
The liule Greek army, amouDting to only ten (hooiand Atbe- 
niuw and one thousand Plataan*, remained several days in th« 
presence of a bundred and ten thomanl Pervtans.wiihcnt che lat- 
ter thinking of attacking them.— Ai to the King of Fnuiia, he 
indulged in the pious pleasure of reinMalting th* Bishop of Ver- 
dun, and heating the caooiu chaunt mass, to the gtf\ tatisfi|C<>. 
lion of all the assigtaats in (be ceremony^ 
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quests, and Uie t-^niblicatis immediately marched 
into Flanders. Marathon and Jetnappe* havtt 
taught the world that the man who defends his 
fireside, and the enthusiast who fights in the catua 
of liberty, are most formidable enemies. 

A calm of short ddration succeeded these first 
storms. The Athenians and the French employed 
it in provitig their iogratkude. Miltiades and 
Dumourier, having csperieneed some revertes^ 
were accused of attachineiit to royalty and of htfv* 
ing b^en corrupted by the goM of Persia and 
Austria. The , farmer died in irons from the 
wounds whidi he Itad received in defending Ma 
country, and the latter only escaped death by 
flight. . ' , . . 

Meanwhile the empire c^ the Fast tod that c^ 
Germanj had ctianged their rulers.' Dariud and 
Leopoldt wire no raore. To th6sc monaJ'cha) 

* Theie tTro battles, so sitniUr as to their effects upon tirceco 
and France, differ entirely with rei^cct lo circuniilBncei. Tea 
thoasarid Atliflblans defeated a buudred atid ten thousand Per- 
■ians, and fifty tliousand French had much trouble in forcing 
lack ten thousand Austriuns. The retreat of Clairfait, aRer the 
battle, bas teen reckoned a masterpiece of the military art. 
The Persians lost six thousand four hundred men, tlie Greeks a 
' hundred and ninety-two. J have seen two patriot prisoner* who 
were found at Jemappe, and ttbn assured me that the Frencb 
bad twelve to fifteen tliousand killed.— The battle of Marathon 
occurred on t^ 29th Sept. in (be year 490 before Christ— ibat 
of Jemappe on tba dlb Nov. 1 7<)$. 

t Leopold did not witness tbe Srst campaign, for he died at 
Vienna on the very day thai War Was declared « Paris. Btll a» 
this declaration was made hi bis name, t have not taentioncd iha 
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ipho were well acquainted with mankind and the 
art of government, succeeded their sons Xerxes 
and Francis. The young princes, thus placed at 
the helm of state in times of great commotion, 
'Were similar in point of fortune, but displayed 
much diflbrence as to character. The King of the 
Persians had Been reared in eiTeminacy, and was 
as pusillanimous as the Emperor of Germany, who 
had been bred in the camps of Joseph, 'was cou- 
rageous.* They seem to have had only one cha- 
Tacteristic in common, viz. obstinacy. Both had 
the misfortune also to be imposed upon by their 
enemies, who introduced themselves even into 
their councils.t 

Being rcfiolved on vigorously pursuing the war 
%'hich his father had bequeathed with his crown, ;( 
Xerxes assembled his council, and there shewed 

tnnt leoner, becMiae it vonld make no atteration in the trath 
of the acearrenco, utd would htvc brekCD tbe thread of the 
DamtiTe. 

* Francis gftve great proofs of bravery ia the war against 
the Turks, particularly one day, when having been led too fur 
Inponnlt oftheenemy, he returned alone to the cam;', where 
the peatnt apprehensions were entertained respecting bim. I 
bad this fact from a colonel of huissrk in the King of Prusiia't 
guard. 

f Tbemistoctes several times caused advice to be given to 
Xerxes, particularly once before and once after the battle of 
^Blnnit.— It hat been said that the cabinet of the Kinper^'r of 
Otfanny WW vomposed of persons entirely sold to France 

X Before the first invattan of Greece. hy ibe PerMam under 
Darius, and the second under Xerxes, there o.cuw an iatertal 
often years, almost entirely employed in preparations fur war.. 
p 4 '~' -8 
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the necessity of restoring the lustre of the Persian 
arms, which ha4 been tarnished on the plains of 
Marathon. ** I will go," said he ; "I will cross 
die seas ; I will rase the guilty city to the ground, 
and carry off its captive citizens in chains." — The 
allies held nearly the same language. 

After such a declaration, nothing was thought 
of but immense preparations for the projected ex- 
pedition. Couriers, charged with orders from 
the court of Suza, repaired to the provinces, for 
the purpose of hastening the march of the troops. 
^At the same time a general league of all the states 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, was formed against 
one small country — Greece. The Cartiiaginians* 
taking into their pay the Gauls, the Italians, and 
the Iberians, declared themselves, aiid signed ii 
treaty of offensive alliance with the great king. 
Phoenicia and Egypt equipped their vessels for the 
coalidoq. Macedonia joined her forces to the 
rest. From his own states, properly speaking* 
Media and Persia, Xerxes derived experienced 
warriors. Babylonia, Arabia, Lydia, Thrace, and 
the diffetent Satrapies furnished their contingent 
to the league, and an army o£ three millicHis as- 
sembled in the plain of Doriscus. 

At the report of these threatening preparations, 
the provinces of Greece, whether from cowardice 
or feeling, ranged themselves on the side of stran- 
gers. Boeotia, Argolis, Hiessaly, and several islands 
of the j^E^an Sea, joined their effiirts to those of 
the tyrants, 
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— Francis, on his part, made immense prepara- 
tions. His states of Hungary, Bohemia, Lom- 
bardy, 2ec. supplied him with excellent soldien. 
Prussia supported him with all her might. The 
circles of the Empire put their legions in motion. 
England, Holland, Spain, Sicily, Sardinia and 
Russia combined in the general league, and nu- 
merous armies advanced towards all the frontiers 
of France. La Vend^, the Lyonnois, and Lan- 
^guedoc were immediately in a state of insurrec- 
tion ; and the rising republic, thus attacked bodi 
within and without, appeared to be threatened 
vdth impending ruin. 

A very small number of nations remained tran- 
quil spectators of these great events. In the old . 
world we only find Crete, Italy* and Scythia — in 
modem times, Denmail:, Sweden, Switzerland 
and some other republics. Neither the Greeks nor 
the French had allies at the bc^nnutg ol the war. 
Hieir arms afterwards procured them. 

In order that the reader may survey this in- 
teresting spectacle at a single glance of the eye, I 
annex two tables, and have ranged in two corres- 
ponding columns the allies of the Median and re- 
publican wars, the nations opposed to each other, 
the conquered produces, the dates of battles, and 
of any partial peace, &c. Sec. 

* luly had alio tnx^ in the pay of Canha^. 

TABLE 
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Every thing being arranged for the meditated 
invasion, Xerxee raised his camp, and advanced 
towards Attica, followed by his iDimmerable co- 
Iiorts.* — The Prince of Cobourg, commander in 
chief of the combined forces, marched in like 
manner against France. In the grand armies of 
Persia and Austria a crowd of princes equally 
served, .Alexander, Artemisius, the Kings of Ci- 
licia. Tyre and Sidon, — the Duke of York, the 
Prince of Orange, Saxony, 2tc. The troops op- 
posed to them were of a very different description. 
Obscure citizens, whose very n&mes bad been till 
now unknown, comnuinded other citizens their 
equals in poverty and birth. I will not introduce 
portraits of Themistocles and Aristides, who saved 
Greece at the time now spoken of. If I could 
have opposed to them men of the present day, I 
should not have written this essay. 

Every thing yielded at first to the energy of the 
Allies. Thermopylje, Thebes, Plattea, Thespie 
were taken by the Persians — Valenciennes, Cond^, 
Le Quef^oi, by the Austriansi Nothing remain- 
ed to be done by the former but to march on At- 
tica ;— by the latter, but to penetrate into France. 
The disorder, consternation and despair, which 
prevEuled at Athens and. Paris, are not to be des- 
cribed. The frontiers were forced, strangers 

* He had putvd the Hellopont at the bcginniag of spring 
in the year 480 before Christ. He tetnatned more than » month 
at Ooriscos ; so that be might Tosumsbis march towarde the end 
of Maf . 
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vare on the point of making their way to the very 
beut of the state, several provinces were in a state 
of insurrection, and all appeared to be inevitably 
lost. To complete the sum of evil^ a fatal divi- 
sion of opinions prevailed among the patriots, and 
clouded even the small remaining ray of hope. 
The death of Hippias at Marathon, — and the a^- 
ture of Valenciennes in the name of the Emperor, 
no longer left the royalists of Greece and France 
in doubt as to the intentions of the Allied Powers. 
All the citizens, therefore, agreed on the necessity 
of defence, but none of them understood how it 
was to be effected. The Lacedtemonians were of 
opinion that they should shut themselves up in the 
Peloponnesus J part of the Athenians wished to 
defend their ci^ by land, and another part that all 
should be confided to the navy. The ambition of 
individuals was most mischievous, and men with- 
out talents dmed at oiBces, to which those of the 
greatest abilities were scarcely adequate. The- 
mistocles prevailed against his rivals, induced the 
citizens to man their galleys and saved the country. 
— In France opinions were still more^ivided. Everj- 
head gave birth to a project, and wished to en- 
force the adoption of it by oUiers. Some could 
see no safety but in fortified places ; others talked 
of retiring into the interior ; a still greater number 
wished the republic to fall en masse upon the 
Allies. This last plan appeared, the best, d^d its 
adoption secured victory. 

In the mean ti^e, differences of opinion, not 
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tns fttal to their eftuae.- struck the coDqoeriag 
srnues with ifldiecillity and weakness. XensSf 
lUanned by the battle of Thennopy]te, was uncer- 
t«n what line of conduct to adi^t. He learnt 
that part of Greece had quietly sat at the Olympic 
Games,* while he was laying waste iJieir country, 
and knew not what to think <^ it. In his council, 
the King of Sidon dedaEed himself in favour of 
an imnaediate attack upon the Athenian galleys. 
Artemisius, on the eontrary, maintained that by 
lengthening out the war the enemy wouhi be in-; 
&llibly ruined.T^Aaiong the Austrians and tbeir 
AUiss, several contended tliat the frtmtier towns 
should be seized ; the Duke of Ywk j(»ned Uiose 
who advised a march to the capital. Xbe sen- 
timents of the ^leen of Halicarnaasus and those 
of \be £n^^ prince were rejected* and the op- 
posite su^estions adopted. Thus, by that des- 
tiny which disposes of empires, the Greeks and 
French chofle, from the diiferent measures delibe- 
rated upon, those alone which could save th^n t 
the Persians and Austrisns those whidi were cer- 
tain to defeat tlieir c^ject. 

Xerxes now prepared for the celd>rated action 
of Salamis.— llie Prince <^ Cobourg divided his 

* Like Uie French st their festivals in the capital, irhilc the 
Pripce of Cohourgtook Valenciennes; This by no means inva- 
IldaleB what I said above, aod it founded on historical tnith. It 
was the «baract«rittic of the Greeks', as it i* of the Frendi, to. 
be plunged in distrcw during the early part of the day, go to 
the play in the evcoing, and sink into dcq>air again on cchrJds 
oat of the theatre. 
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forceB, blockuUd Maubeuge, and s^^nt the EngUsk 
to attack Puokirk.— In the allied Seet of the 
Greeks occurred those great events which hitioiy 
r^ords, and which only happen at very distant 
intervals. The sentimente of the commanders 
were divided. The Spartans, always obstinate in 
maintaining their opinions, wished to abandon tlw 
district of Salamis, and &U back upon the coast 
of Felopennesus. This measure, by which the 
(country would have been lost, Themtstocles op- 
posed with his utmost efibrts. A general, wha 
was enraged, held his cane over the Aiiienianx 
*■ Strike, but listen," cried the great man to him, 
and this magnanimity won Kurybiades to his 
opinion. 

The night before the battle of Salamis was darjc* 
The hearts of those, who were on board the Utile 
Grecian 0eet, were agitated by all that is de^ to 
man j under a load of uneasiness, wislies, fears 
and hopes, they, beat for liberty, love, fnendshtp 
and their country. No eye was closed during 
the night that preceded such a crisis, but every one 
silently contemplated the fires on board d the has- 
tile fleet. Suddenly a boat was heard gtidmg 
through the stUly gloom. It stopped at Salaniis, 
and a man appeared before Themistocles. ** Do 
you know," said he, " that you are hemmed in, 
and that the Persians are passing round the island 
to cut off yourretr^t?" •*! do know it," answer- 
ed the Athenian general, ** it is done by my ad- 
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vice."* Ariatides admired Themiatodes, and fiie 
latter ackhowledged the merits cf the justest man 
in Greece. 

— The day previous to the ffttack on the Aus* 
trians by Jourdan before Maubetige, was a day 
of fear and anxiety. Till that time the victorious 
Allies had encountered no obatacte, and theFrench 
troops were so discouraged that they could scarcely 
be persuaded to fight. The safety of France de- 
pended upon the besieged fortress ; for when this 
place fell, it drew after tt many others ; and the 
Allies, reuniting the forces which they had been 
so imprudent as to divide, penetrated without op- 
position into the interior of the country. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, to seize the moment, snd 
make a final effort to snatch the country from the 
hands of strangers, or perish under its ruins, 

Jourdan, the French general, entrusted with 
this important expedition, is a frigid soldier, whose 
talents are more solid than, brilliant, and who has 
never been crowned with success, except in this 
action, and that of Tleurus. Every thing being 
prepared for attack, the warrior passed the night 

* The Orefki being TM1I7 to withilnv, Tbemistocles gtitv 
notice of this to Xence*, vho Juutened to intercept tbe puugc 
by whi(^ tbe hostile fleet might eUe eicapc. The Oreeki were 
therefore eomyeXieA to fight in tbi* fsToarable place, by which 
they obtained the victory. Arittidcs, aa be patsed by Salainisi 
perceived the moTemeat of tbe Peniin gtUeya to lurroand those 
of Eurybiadea, and Iwing ignoraat of the stratagem of The- 
mittocles, gare him notic* of the danger. 
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under amu, waiting, with greater fears than hopes, 
the result of th^ coming day. 

On the part of the Allies all was inerHment and 
confidence. Xerxes was seated on an elevated 
throne that b^ might behold bis triumph^ and 
stationed troops in the adjacent islandst that not a 
Greek who was saved from. the destruction of the 
fleet might elude his veugewce. — So certain were 
the nations allied against France of victory, that 
the capture of Maubeuge and Dunkirk were every 
moment announced. 

- -^ Between the ^stetn coast of the island of 
SalamLs* and. the western shore of Attica is a 
narrow strait, about forty- stadia t long and 
eight t broad. The extremity of this strait is 
almost closed by the Trophce&n promontory, which 
juts into the waves in the form of a lance. - The 
first line d£ the Greek galleys ex;teuded from this 
point to Port Plioron, which corresponds with it 
■on the coast of the opposite continent. The se- 
cond line, which was parallel with the first, was 
stationed immediately behind it, and the rest si- 
milarly in succession, that is to say, more and 
more up the strait. 

The first line of the Persian galleys faced that 
of the Greeks ig the form of a crescent, from the 
.same Trophoean point to Port Phoron, and the rest 
were ranged behiad without the strait By this 

* Th« wtnt of charU i» here Mntlbly felt, 
t hbotu two leagues. 
X Ralber more than thcihird of * teagiici 
Q 
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di^Knition the Persians not only lost tbe advanUge 
of their numbers, but caused Uieir order of Satde 
to be brdcen b;^ the IttUe island FiiytbdiB, vhidk 
lies somewhat below the mouth of the otuumcl. 

The Phoeoidans were stationed on the right 
wing of the Persian lu'inament, havii^ the Athe- 
nians oi^tosed to them. On the left wing were the 
loniana, in front of whom were the Lacedaemonian^ 
M^ariana, and f^tnetes. Ariab^nes * had the 
general command of the Median gallqrs, and 
£urybiades that of the Greek fleet. 

— The Austrians, after having taken Valen- 
ciennes, advanced on Maubeuge, and instantly 
blockaded it. The Prince of Cobouig, with an 
army of observation, covered the troops whidi 
prepared to besiege the fortress. 

— Xerxes having given the signal for battle, 
the Athenians impetuously attacked the Phoeni- 
cians. The combat was obstinate, and maintained 
for a long time with equal valour i but at length 
the Persian admiral Ariabignes having assailed a 
hostile galley, fell covered with wounds. The 
confusion caused by this, which was increased by 
the multitude of vessels rendered useless ftom the 
local situation they were in, became general among 
the Medes. AU fled before the victorious Greeks; 
and the countless fleet of the great king, which a 

^ It doM not appear, from the accoonti of Herodotus and 
Diodonu, tbit there was any admiral who coBunanded ia diief 
over tbe Pertian fleet ; but Ariabignca, the brottier of X«rxei, 
appears to have been tbe pnoci^ oAccr- 
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, meineid before dariEened the sea, disappeared 1^ 
the irresistible energy of a free people. 

-r At Haubet^ the French recovered that 
britUsnt courage iriiich they had lost since the 
battle . of Jem^pe. They rushed against the 
nnkslof the enemy with an impetuosity wl^ch dift- 
tingtuAes their first charge from that c^ any otho' 
nation. Ditches, cannon, bayonets, mountains^ 
rivers, marshes— all ceased to be impediments to 
their pr<^e8s. They were in a thoi»and places 
at a time. They multiplied Uke the warriors oi 
the earth. They sprung ma ooe obstruction, 
dimbed to fix top of anodier, and flew forward 
vrith the speed of li^litmng. You saw them just 
now in the plain — behdd they are on the heights 
of tiie iDtrencfamcnt — have taken them I 

The ABstriaos sustained the shock with their 
accustomed valour. These brave soldiers, whom 
BO reverses can depress, who were defeated durii^ 
tweiUy successive years, and fought during tbf 
twentieth as noUj as tlie first, every where re- 
pute^ dieir numerous assailants ; but the Frinc* 
of Cobouig, thinking longer resistance us^ess; 
abandoned his position, and Maubeuge. was . de- 
livered. Soon afterwards a column, commanded 
by Houcbard, oUiged the English to raise the 
Bi«ge of Dunkirk, and all hopes of conquest va- 
nished for this year. 

It was thus that Uie Persian fleet, composed of 
diftxent nations — and die Austrian army, in like 
manner, consisting partly of allies, some of whom 
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were traitors, others pusillanimous* and odiers 
afraid of the success wfaicb would reflect too mucfa 
bopour upon a particular general or a particular 
nation, were destroyed at Salamis and Maubeuge. 
The great king repassed, as a fugitive, in a small 
.bark, the very sea which he had vowed to subject ; 
and the Prince of Cobourg retired with bis troops 
into winter quarters. All parties, while thus 
awaiting ■ the future events of a sew compaigji, 
liad time to meditate on the fickleness c£ fortune, 
and to deplore their folly. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
dan^rs, which threatened Greece and France, were 
at an end. Xerxes, in leaving behind him an army 
of three hundred thousand picked men, did more 
for his cause than he had done by dra^ng tfaither 
three millions of slaves. — The check, which the 
Allies received at the fortified towns, was only a 
slight reverse, wliich might even have eventually 
proved advantageous to them by teaching an use* 
ful lesson. The return of the year was thus 
awfuted on both sides, with a view to a. recom- 
mencement of determined hostilities ; but before 
-we enter into a detail of that campaign we will 
nay a few wM-ds as to the leaders who distinguished 
themselves. 

Mardonius, who commanded the Persian troths 
dwelling in Greece, was a satrap of high rank, 
and related by bbod to bis rulers. Hisamlntioh 
was too immense for his abilities, and rendered 
him one of those disproportionate beings who ap- 
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pear great because they are deformed. Vun, im- 
patient and haughty in his nature, he possessed 
only the brutal courage of a grenadier, who in- 
flicts death without pity, and receives it without 
feu. 

— The Prince of Cobourg, who was at the 
bead of the troops allied against France> wa? of 
still more illustrious birth than Mardotiius, and 
surpassed him also in personal qualifications. At 
once brave and prudent, he united military talent 
with military virtue, the science of tlie general 
with the loyalty of the soldier. 

■^Pausanias was one of the royal family of 
Lacedemon, and commander in chief of the 
Greek allied army. He -was a man full of defi* 
ance and lofty words, ever ready to extol his own 
great services, and to betray his country. He 
saved it at the battle of Platsa, and sold it some 
months afterwards to the tyrant of Su^a. * 

— Pichegru, whose ■ i^ebeian name, humble 
fortune and modesty, formed a strong contrast 
with the splendour of his renown, led ih,e French 
to battle. This extraordinary man, who was bred 
by the revolution, elevated himself from an in- 
ferior class of society to the most brilliant situa- 
tion of his country, and descended again, with 
no less greabiess, into the shade of his first condi- 
tion, to perish tlie victim of devotion to bis king. 



* Beiog condemned to death ftt Spmrta, he retired to a tem- 
ple The LacedemoDiuu built a wall agalnit the gates, an4 
A«r Jiitig periibed. ~ 
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FiBally, there was in the Pernaa army A man 
cai&eA Alexander, king of Macedonia, nvho was a 
traator to boUi parties, which he well knew how 
to manage, and who made a traffic of his honour 
and conscience, selling them to the richest or to 
tiie stroi^est Before tiie battie of Tbermopylee, 
he gave notice to the Greeks of the danger atten- 
dant on their posiUon in the vtdley of Tempe, and 
marched with Xerxes to Salamis. After the de>. 
1^ of the Eastern monarch, he called himself 
the friend of the Athenians and invited tiiera. 
for the sake of humanity, to submit to the tyruit 
of Asia. In the field of ^tsea he accompanied 
Mardonius, betrayed that gener^ in order to se- 
cure himself a resource if defeated, «id told Pau- 
sanias in person that the Medes would make an 
attack on the following day. The Greeks, ia 
spite of their hatred for kings, had a contempto- 
0U8 spepies of reject for Alexander, because dMy 
could make use of his low venality when they 
found occasion for it.— 

I will not sped[ at all of Fred^ck William II. 

Such were the generals who commanded in the 
memorable campugns whidi we ore tracing. At 
the return of the season favounMltle for arms, the 
Persians and Austrians took the field with renor 
vate^ vigour. Mardonius a second .time ravaged 
Attic9-^-and the Prinpe of Cobourg, on his part, 
carried Landrecies, besides obtaining several other 
advantages. But fortune soon changed her as- 
pect. Paus»nias anided a battle io the {dain, 
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ttd drew his enemies to a position which was un- 
favourable to them.-— Kch^u, by invading ma- 
ritime Flanders, obliged the Allies to abandon 
thmr conquest. After multiplied marches and 
actions, the grand armies of Persia and Greece — 
France and Austria— met at the place appointed 
for the fulfilment of their destiny. 

The ordinary motive for wan is so despicably 
that the account of a battle, in which twenty thou> 
sand ferocious monsters mangled each other for 
the gratification of a tungle man's passions, is dis- 
gusting and fatiguing ; but when citizens are seen 
charging a horde of conquerors, with chains or 
political annihilation by dismemberment on one 
ude, and liberty and a rescued country on the 
other i if any grand spectacle was ever worthy of 
attracting the attention of mankind, it is surely 
this. Such a spectacle was to be seen at Hatsea 
and Fleurus, but with very different degrees of in- 
terest The French, destitute of morality, and 
loaded with revolutiona^ guilt, by no means sup- 
ply the same a&cting picture as the poor and in- 
nocent Greeks, who were, besides, much mor^ 
exposed than the fofmer. Athens no longer ex- 
isted. One sacred camp inclosed all that remained 
of their sons, fathers, gods and countiy. All 
countries were parched by the sterile breath (^ 
slavery, and none promised independent existence 
in cas« of defeat. But the heroes of Platsea em- 
barrassed themselves little as to the Aiture. They 
were ready to mike the sacrifice of their last blood 
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to Jupiter the liberator. What need had they to 
inquire whether they might live as slaves to-mor-i 
row, when they were sure of dying free to-day ? 

In the midst of the city of Thebes, in Bseoti'a, 
there was a large plain, crossed at its southern ex- 
tremity by the Asopus, which directs its course 
from west to east, inclining one degree northward. 
The plain continues on the other side of the river, 
and terminates at the foot of Mount Citheron, 
thus forming, between the river and the moun- 
tain, a defile about t^welve stadia, or eleven hun- 
dred fathoms wide, and this only at the widest 
part 

Hie Persians occupied the lefl bank of thq 
Asopus with three hundred and fifly thousand men. 
They deployed their numerous cavalry in the plain, 
having intrenchments in their front, and Thebes 
with an open country in their rear. The com- 
bined troops of the Lacedaemonians, the Athe* 
nians and others, consisted of a hundred and ten 
thousand infantry, which were encamped on the 
steep side of Citheron. Not &r off and upon the 
same line lay the little town of Flatsea, half way 
between which and the Greeks was the fountain of 
Gargaphie. 

Asopus, therefore, divided the hostile armies 
and two movements topk place before the general 
action. 

' Pausanias, being in want of water at his first 
station; caused his troops to march by the defile 
fbove-mentioned, and took another portion near 
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the fbuntain of Gargaplue. The Persians made a 
nmilar movement on the opposite bank of the 
river. Hie LacecUemonian general, being uneasy 
at this, marched a second time with the design of 
seizing ui island, which is formed in the west b^ 
two branches of the Asopus ; but scarcely had he 
reached Plateea, when Mardonius, having crossed 
the river, fell upon him with all his cavalry. It 
became necessary for him to form his troops di- 
rectly. The Lacedsemonians, who constituted the 
right wing, found themselves opposed to the Per- 
siuis and natives of Sacee. TUk Xtbcihidns, on the 
left wing, had before them the Greek allies of 
Xerxes. The centre of the army, bei«g broken 
hy the hills, could not come into action. 

— ■ Charleroi was taken by the French, but 
the Austrians were as yet ignorant of this. The 
Prince of Cobourg being determined to relieve the 
place, and having received,' on the preceding 
evening, a reinforcement of twenty thousand Prus- 
sians, advuiced on the S6th June, at three o'dock 
in the morning, upon the Sambre. His army 
amounted to a hundred thousand men. The right 
was commanded by the , Prince of Orange ; the 
left, which was composi^d of Dutchmen and Emi- 
grants, by Beaulieu ; and Prince I^unbesc was at 
the bead of the cavalry. The French army was 
tomposed of the united armies of the Moselle, the 
Ardennes, and the North. Joitfdan was the con^- 
^hander in ql^^^ 
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TbeSdc^Boedronion,* id the 3d year <^ tbe 
74>th Olynpiad. aod the 12th of Mcasidof. in tlio 
8d year (^ the r^mblif^t were the dnys, destined 
by i£m who diiposes cf empires* to overtura the 
projects of ambition and astonish maDkind. 

The mute cmnbats of the andeot^ dmii^ 
which at intervals lengthened howlii^ bn^Ea 
throi^ the silence of de^, were periiapa as ibr* 
midable as our niodeni batdee, heighteoed as they 
are by the thundering effects of gunpowder. The 
peasant of Citheron, £uid the one that dwelt on 
the banks of the Sambre. might conteaaplsta 
then: difiereat horrors, and thank Heaven that they 
were bom within a thatched roof. Hatsea and 
fleurus diq>layed all the wsu-like virtues. Th» 
Persian* exposed under a &ail buckler to the arms 
of the LacedEemmiianSf intrepidly broke with his 
hands the lance that pierced him.— Hie Huagsk 
rian groiadier felled with the butt end of his musr- 
ket the French who multiplied around him.^— 
The Athenians could scarcely subdue their coun- 
trymen who fought in the ranks <^ the enemy.— 
The Emigrants opposed invinciUe courage to the 

* The 19th of September, 479 before Chriit 
t The 20th June, 1794. I ate the cUtci of tlie revoIutioDary 
oeleBikr, in order to preserve the trath of coloaring. 

} This feature of the battle of Pleanii, which ka* been re- 
bted to me by officen who were preMot, occarred tevei^ tiioec 
(hiring the repablicm war, paiticultriy et Jerai^p<^ where the 
Hungariaa grenadiers, being in want of cartridges, forioail; 
felled the French, who were scaliBg the fortifications. 
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1T0<^ of' Adbespierre. — FortBRe at last dediw«d 
hendf. Mardoniiu fell in the front rank, opoA 
vhidi his inen gave way, and were punae4 to 
their «ainp, where they were destroyed. — Hie 
Brince of Cobonrg was fOTmiBg his troops again 
uader die fire (^ the enemy, for the purpose t£ 
retHming to the chu;gea when he leamt tht^ 
Cbarleroi had capitulated, and caused a retreat to 
be sounded. Two hundred thousand Persiang felt 
at Flatsa*— ^ multitude of Austrians and Frendi 
at FleuruB. l^e Gredu and the French too lort 
ther virtues in the sane field Uiat, they gamed the 
laurels of victory. 

From this moment an andiition to make oon- 
o^ests and a love ofgsin succeeded to the enUiu- 
siasm of liberty. The Greeks, led by other ge- 
Mrali not less celebrated than their predeceswtf8,t 
overran the shores of Asia, Africa and Europe* 
burning, pillaging aDd destroying every thing itt 
their way, levying forced contributions, and maii^ 

* AiUboiei led from the fidd forty thoiuand tncQ. Of (he 
fift^ thoBMod Greek auxiliaries, who were Dot in the 6%ht, e^ 
cept the B<Eotiaiu, I suppoie that foTty thoatond eiciped. All 
the rcat of the arniy, with the exception of three thoniand men, 
periafacd, ai historians infnrro tis. This anny eOQiisted origi- 
nally of three fanndred and fifty tbontand men, or if wc belieTC 
DiodoruSj of nx hundred thousaod ; so that my nlealation t* 
moderate. It it certain that battles were infinitely more de* 
■tmotivtt before the invention of gunpowder. 

t The other generali, here allnded to, were Cimooj who con- 
qnered the peninsuU of Thrace, Myronides, who seized i^n 
fhocis and Bteotia, &c. 
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taining thdr annies at discretion among conquered 
nation^.-:— J need not recall, to the reader's me- 
jqoty IJie requisitions, spoliation of- churches, and 
other dreadful proceedings in Italy, nor the r:i. 
vages of the French in Brabant, Germany, Hoi* 
land, 8fc,~ I have stated elsewhere what were the 
consequences of tiuch proceedings to Greece. The 
fickle and cruel people of Athens, who most dis- 
tinguished themselves in these culpahle excesses, 
first drew on themselves the attack of the Allies, 
fuid finally sunk in the Pelopennesian war. 

Thirty years intervened between the battle of 
Katiea and the general peace ; but during this 
interval the different Allies had partially treated 
with the conqueror. The Carthaginians were the 
.&st,* the Macedonians fcJlowed, and then f the 
neighbouring islands, as well as di^rent states. 
Some redeemed themselves by means of money,| 
others were obliged to det^re against the Per- . 
sians-S — This reminds us of Prussia, Spain, and 
the petty i)rinces of Italy and Grennany. — At 
length Artaxerxes, II who was weary of an useless 
war, demeaned himself so much as to apply for 
peace in the language of supplication, and his ene- 
piies dictated to him the following conditions : 

• In the year 480 before Cbritt. 

t Probably after tbe httiie of Platsa and the cqmplete defeat 
of tbe Pertiaos in tbe year 479 before Christ, 
X Such at Thasoa, Scyros, &c. 
{ The cities of Caria and Lycla. 
II He auccceded Xerxes when the latter wa» assassinated^ 
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ls{l That hiB amied gallies should not navigate 
the seas of Greece. Sdly. That his troopa should 
never ^ptoach within three da^* march of the 
coast of Asia Minor ; and Sdly. That the Ionian 
dtiet should be declared independents . As the 
Persians had been foolish enough to b^in the 
war, they ought to have nobly maintained it, if it 
had been for no other purpose but to obtain less 
ignominious conditions. This treaty of Artax- 
erxes was the mortal blow which delivered the 
empire of Cyrus to Alexander. It happened to 
the great king, as to several sover^gn^ of mo- 
dern Europe ; he made, from lassitude, a disigrace- 
ful peace at the moment that he might have dic- 
tated one as a conqueror. The Greeks were theA 
no longer the Greeks of Platsa. Nothing was 
tMked of at Athens but the conquest of E^pt, 
Carthage and Sicily. To aggrandite the republic, 
and to bring all potentates in chains to ^eir &etf 
was the only idea which occupied th? minds of the 
Athenians. — ■ In like manner we have seen ihb 
French no longer know where to fix the limits of 
their empire. . The Rhine at one time appeared 
to be too confined a boundary.— When Athens 
ftattered itself with notions of conquering the 
world, the day, on which it was to he delivered to 
Lysander, was at hand. 

llius passed the terrible scourge which the re- 
publican revolution of Greece had produced. It 
extended its ravages through a period of forty-ono 
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ycata, viz. from the fint imraaon of the Peitiaid^* 
«ider Doruu, in the year 490, bdbre onr en, to 
the treaty of peace under Artaxerxa^ in the jcar 
449 of the same tiuoaalagj. Never did a mc 
. . (asilesfl it was the modern TevohttituBiy one) beg&i 
under more flattering au^Mcet, and mminate 
with greater disasters. 



CHAP. XLII. 

Great Difference between our Age and that in whick 
the I^uilican Revolution qf Greece tookpkce. 
ApTEA having examined the reaemblances be- 
tween the republican rev<^tion of Greece and 
th*t of France, we cannot^ without partiality, omit 
to consider their diaumilarities. We do not at;- 
teaq>t to tdce the minds of our readers by surprise 
and direct their o{Hnioo8. we wish to expel 
from this wo:f;k aH spirit of systeiA, and candidly-^ 
to state the truth.] 

It is with bodies politic as mA celestial bodiei. 
They act and naci one upon another, in pn^tor- 
tion to ftetr distance and gravity. If the least 
accident deranges the smallest of the satellites, 
the harmony of the whole is destroyed ; the bodies 
clash together, ^nd a state of chaos succeeds to 

* What I oil the fiiit ioTuiwi .wu in reality the iccond ; 
Mardonius having made a prior attempt, vitlout niccew, before 
Datii, 
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udtvettid ordei'; tBl ftU these masses, alW a thou- 
sand destructive shocks, b^in again to describe 
their regular motions in a new system. 

A smaB city of Greece banisfaed a tyrant, and 
tile concussion was immediately felt at the extre- 
Bihies of Europe and Asia. A thousand nationt 
burst their chains a»mder, or sunk into slaveiy. 
Tbo throne of Cyrus was shaken, and the germ 
of iR future disturbances unfolded itself. 'Evevf 
revoltition is at the same time the consequence and 
wigin o£ anoUier i so much so that it would be 
perfectly true if we were 'to describe the first re- 
volntion in the world as having produced that of 
France in our days. 

Does any one wish to convince himself of this 
fttiUity by which every thing is regdated, so that 
if you tread upon an insect crawling in the dust, 
you overturn a world ? Suppose, for a moment^ 
that the most irivolous occurrence had happened 
otherwise at Athens than it really did happen, that 
tbere had existed one man less, or that this maiv 
had not occupied the same statioa ; for infitanc(^ 
the couns^ tsf Epycides prevailing against that of 
Themistocles, Xerxes would have reduced Greece 
to slaveiy. This would have been destruction to 
the doctrines of Socrates, I^ato and Aristotle ; 
the crafly Philip would have grown old beneath 
tbe lash of Im ruler ; Alexander would have died 
in the buskin, or perhaps upon the Tynan cross 
as a brigand ; other chances would have ensued ; 
other states would have become conspicuoas; 
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the Romans would have had to contend with 
other obstacles, and the universe would have been 
changed. 

If we cast our eyes towards the state of maa- 
kind at the time that popular goveroments were 
established in Sparta and Athens, and on the con- 
dition of the people at the period that royalty was 
abolished in France, we are struck with a con- 
siderable difference. At the moment of the Greek 
revolution, all, or nearly all countries were re* 
publics ; at the time the French revolution took 
place, all, or almost all were monarchies. In the 
first case, popular governments acted upon simi- 
lar constitutions ; in the other they clashed with 
royal constitutions. Now the more heterogeneous 
the matter of which bodies are formed tliat come 
into collision, the more rapid is the inflammation ; 
hence it is natural to expect that the rev(^utionary 
movements of France would, in their e&cts, in- 
finitely surpass those produced by the disturbances 
in Greece. But let us advance nothing without 
proof. 

Where was the greatest concussion felt at the 
period of the troubles in the latter country ? In 
Persia. And why? Because it was there that 
the republican principles caused the most violent 
shock. . But this opens to us another disparity* 

The Persian bondman became the prey of the 
tireek citizen. How did ancient republics maiD^ 
tain themselves ? By slaves. How did our un-* 
civilized forefathers ^ve so free ? By slaves. It 
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a indeed impossible to comprehend upon what 
principle a true democracy can be establi^d 
without slaves } so that oiir dnodera s^'stems, in 
filct, exclude all republics among us. I am asto- 
ntdied that the Frendi, who sd closely copied an- 
tiquity, did not reduce the ndtions, whom they 
Conquered, to slavery. It is the only method of 
obtaining what is called civil libertyi 

There are then two fundamental, differences in 
the two ages ; the one in the governra^t, and the 
other in monds. ' Bat are there' not^ in the for* 
tuitous course of events, circumstances which de- 
termine, defeat, accelerate or retard the effect of 
this or that event ? We will examine the point. . 

Most of the states, contemporaneous with the 
Athenians and Spartans, were remotfe from tliese 
celebrated natious. Through what channel did 
the learning of this Uttle comer of the world 
find its way over the globe? Did the Gix?ek!) 
themselves care about comraunieating this learn- 
ing? The ancients were attached to their 
country ; they lived and di^d <mi the soil which 
they knew how to cultivate, aod defehd with 
hands that were free ; and they scarcely kept up 
any connection with each other. Speaking, as 
they did, difierent dialects, having no assistance 
from the establi^ment of postsy having no great 
TmidSa utd being' ignonmt as to the art of printing, 
each nation lived as if isolated. At that time a 
Atocovery in morals, policy, or any other science, 
perished in the place which gave it birtir, or be- 
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came the prey of aaatU-numberof moi, who had 
oiUn too great an interest in oooceaUng it frwa 
the rest of the world. The people toff* from na- 
tional prejudice and a love of their Fespectire cqun- 
tries» carefully kept Aeir knowledge and h^>pi- 
ness in their ova territory. The universal fr^cr-. 
nity, professiBd by-'the repubUcaos of France* Wft-^ 
not the sterling coin of high antii^ty. 

The dissimilarity of tha ages appears* in this 
respect, with its ftiU force. Our courier^ <hic 
pidilic roads and out press have rendered almost 
all Europeans citisena of the same GDuntry. When 
a new idea w interesting discovery has originated in 
London of Paris, it reaches^ in a few weeks, the 
peasant on the Danube» the inlud>itant of Rome» 
the subject at Petersburg* and the slave at Coa- ^ 
stantinople, who appropriate it to themselves* 
comment upon it, and draw their advantage from 
it in good or evil. The ancients seldom visited 
foreign countries, because the difficulties of tnu 
vdling were almost insurmountable. In our days 
a voyage to Russia, Germany, Italy, Vrance, and 
England* nay, round the worlds is only an afiur 
. f^ a few weeks, or months,^ or year^ calcolatcd 
almost to a minute. Hence it results that the di- 
versity of languages, which constituted,, in andoKt 
times, another obstacle to the prt^wgadon of 
knoiriedge, is no- longer one* foreign idioms being' 
reciprocally understood by all nations. 

When a revolution took place in the ojd world, 
scarce books and works of art tUsappewed. Bar- 
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baristn again submerged the earth, and the men, 
who survived this delnge, were obliged, like the 
first, inhabitants of' the globe^ to begin a new ca- 
reOT, and slowly retrace all the footstepg of their 
{iredeceaeors. The extinguished torch of science 
no loagor found any body of light, at which it 
could be reillumined. It was necessary to wait 
till the genitis of some great man cohununicated 
new fire to it, like the sacred lamp of Vestii, which 
could only be relighted by the flame of the sun if 
once exUnguiahed. It is not the same with us ; 
' for in fact it is impos«blc to calculate what height 
Society may attain, now that nothing is or can be 
lost. This leads us to infinity. 

I seem then to destroy, in this chapter, what 
I have advanced in the preceding ones i for I point 
out such as difference in the ages, that no conchi* 
aion cui be deduced from one to bear upon the 
Mher ? Doubtless such may appear to be the case 
io the opinion of some readers, who are dazzled 
with the system (^peifeetituL If this were a pr<^< 
pw place to enter into the interesting discussion, 
f could eaa'ly prove tiiat.our situation is actually 
the sune, with regard to remits, as that of the 
90ei«BtB, wd that we have lost in morals what we "l* 
faave gained in knowledge. These seem so dis- 
posed by nature, that the one is .always corrupted 
In propwtion to the inoreese of the other, as if 
this b^ance vrere destined to prevent perfection 
tfttimg maokiiDd. It is certun that kuowledgQ ^ 
does Bot ioopart virttM^ and that a great moralub ^f 
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may be a dishonest man. Tlie question of hap- 
piness remains, therefore, the same for modem a» 
for ancient nations, because k is only to be found 
in purity of soul ; and we arrive at the same issue 
as to tlie happy consequences to be hoped for 
from the French revolution, whatever may be, in 
other respects, cur enlightened state of mind ; for 
this does not operate upon the heart. Who shall 
teach us, by words or science, the secret of alter- 
ing the nature of the soul, and rooting out the 
vexations which choke it up ? If man, in spite of 
philosophy, be condemned to live with his desires,, 
he will for ever be a slave, forever the man of 
those adverse times which are past, of those la- 
mentable days which are present, and those future 
ages of misery which are coming on. If the Al- 
mighty Being, who holds in his hand the hearts of 
men, has chosen, in the profound course of his 
wisdom, to close this organ of their felicity, what 
matters it that he has, to confound them, raised 
their gigantic heads above the rolling spheres ? If 
the heart cannot attain perfection, if monJity re- 
mains corrupt in spite of knowledge, adieu to an 
ttciversal republic, adieu to the fraternity of na^ 
tions, a general peace, and the brilliant phantom 
of ijurable happiness on earth. 

If the immediate inflnence of the republican 
revolution in Greece was retarded by all the causes 
which we have assigned, the French revolution, 
being freed fimra these obstacles, would have an 
effect far more rapid in case It had not met witb 
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exposing powers, stronger than the vetocitv of its 
)iwn action. This is not the place to enter into 
an examination of such a subject ; but it may be 
doubted whether the extinction of loyalty in 
France has produced for the human race greater 
and more durable effects than those which result- 
ed from the abolition of monarchy in Greece. 
■ Attica on being restored to liberty, abounded in 
works of art. Praxiteles* Riidias, Xeuxis and 
Apelles, united the efforts of their genius with 
those of Sophocles and Euripides. The knowledge, 
which had been disseminated through ditierent 
parts of the world, was concentrated in this com- 
inon focus, from which divers nations afterwards 
borrowed it. But for Greece, Rome would have 
remained in a state of barbarism.' The eloquence 
of Demosthenes contained the germ of that ot Ci- 
cero. The sublimity of a Homer, the simphcity 
of a Hesiod, and the graces of a Theocritus, were 
necessary to form the triple genius of a Viigih 
The wolves of l^eetlrus would never have spoken 
like men, if those of .^sop had been dumb ; and 
we, the gross Celtes of the forest, shoul.i have 
had neither Racine, Boileau, Montesquieu, Pope, 
Diyden, Sidney, Bacon, nor a thousuod others, hut 
should have been still, like our ancestors^ subjected 
to the Druids, or to tyrants. 

Happy would it have been if the Greeks, wb^Q 
thejT acquired knowledge, had not lost their pu- 
rity lOf morals, and exchanged the virtue « hich 
preserved them from Xerxes, for the vices which 
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subjeeted them to Riilip. Wc shall often pews 
thus, jn the course of the present work, fhjm liglrt 
to darkness, and from the happiness of the human 
race to its misery. And why should we complain 
of this ? It is probable that our frficity has been 
calculated on the inconstancy of our desires ; the 
quantity of happiness that we aj-e to enjc^ has 
been measured, becanse our hearts are insatiable. 
Nature treats us like sick infants, whose appetites 
ive rcfUse to gratify, but whose tears we dry ]fy 
illusion and hope, She causes a multitude of 
phantoms to dance around us, towanls whitib we 
stretch forth pur arms without being aUe to reach 
them } and she has earned the art of perspective so 
fbr, that she has painted El^-sium at the very bot* 
torn of the topib. 

Thus I have shewn the immediate ftcti<Mi of tli« 
republican revolution in Attica upon Persiai 1% 
caused the nations, subjected to thfit empirct t« 
rise fl-om the impetus of public opinion^ and in* 
votved it in a disastrous war, which cost die Hves 
of millions, without mankind gaining more happi- 
ness or more Kbertyr It is true that the court of 
Suza -van htiroiliated ; hut was Qfeecq tiie hap^e? 
for this? Did not her success corrupt her, and 
were pot the results of actions apparently sd glo!> 
rious, vice and chains? 

As to the remote efifeet produced on the empire 
pf Cyrus by the fell of royalty at Athens, there 14. 
no one who Is ignorant of the conquest of Asia 
|tnd the Dam^ of Alexander, 
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Let US aideftvevr to rec^fntulato* in few words, 
tfae ditfbreat influence wbldi the establishment of 
pqwlmr govenuneDta in Qresce had on cotempo- 
raneouB nations. Fnxn the stun of these results, 
we shall obtain the truths, which &am the object 
of our researches in tkn Essay. 

The repuUican revolution of Greece acted on 

with regard to arms. It caused Uiere sonw tr^- 
sient evils, but it could not take hold of public 
OI»i]i(Hi| because the subdivision of classes in so- 
ciety, and the theocratic system ^^osed insur- 
mountable obstacles to it 

Cmrtitage 
fblt its influence also in military rei^ects i but die 
f«cal situation ^ this country, and the excellence 
vt its government, saved it from the daagers of 
innovation and exaajde. In 
Iberia 
die reaction of the disturbances in Attica caused 
great evils. The slave m the mines probably paid 
^ the Hberty of Athens widi tears and the sweat 
of his brow. 

Tht Ceitu 
obtained thereby knowledge, and consequently -^ 
com^itioL The revolution of (Greece was also 
the remote cause of the davery of these nations, 
by &cilitatiBg the conquest of the Roaians. In 

Itafy 
it led the peoii4ti to politics, and poshibly produced 
the revolution of Brutus, from the circumstance 
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of this great nun's voyage to Delphos, almost at 
the moment that Hijqiardius was assasainated by 
Harmodus. Those who know what great concep-. 
tions ofien arise from the most trivial causes, * will 
not despise ^lis. conjecture. In 
GreatGreece 
the revolution, of wbidt we are tracing the efibcts, 
acted in moral respects, occasioning some useful 
but transient eScta, In 

it produced war and mooardiy, l%e tine vas 
only the scourge of a moment, bat the other cost 
Syracuse much blood and many tears. On . 

Scyihia 
its influence acted philosophically, in a vicious 
sense. Tlie poor and virtuous shepherds of.thef. 
Jster were corrupted by the attraction of the^sdrA 
cnces, and finished by yielding to. the attractijX) 
of gold, In 

Tkrace 
it only produced little mischief; for the uncivi- 
lized state of the inhabitants fdrttinately sheltered 
them from the political and moral eflects of the 
republican revolution in Greece. Lastly, 

Tyre 
did not escf^ie this revolution as far as re3pied,s 
arms; but avoided seduction by the commercial 
and busy spirit of its citizens. > 

■ . t^i — . 

* The btl of an apple rewaM to Ncrrton tbc syitcpi ci t^ 

univ^M. 
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The reader, in examining the above sketch, has 
without doubt already found with astonishment the 
truth resulting from its different parts. This 
])oasted revolution, this highly desirable revolu- 
tion, this revolution which was all virtue, all true 
Mberty, produced nothing but evil to every country 
except IRorae and Great Greece. What! when 
a nation becomes independent, must it be at tlie 
expense of the rest of mankind ? Must the re- 
action of good be evil ? Does not history appear to 
US here in a new point of view ? Does not a ray of 
life penetrate through the obscure system of things, 
and do we not perceive how nations are respective- 
ly ordained tiie pfie for the oUier ? If the Greeks, 
in tfaetinie of Aristides, only brought evils on the 
'human race by breaking their cliains, what can be 
reasonably expected (the system of perfection put 
^part) &om the influence of the French revolu- 
tion? Could any one possibly believe that the 
world was thereby to become virtuous and free? 

"When I first conceived the plan of this volume, 
I re^rred to the classic writers, who Introduced 
m^ to the revolutions of Greece. At every page 
an ocean of reflections, and new combinations of 
ideas opened before me. Having sketched the 
outline of the revolution, which I have described 
in the. preceding pages, I began to see objects in a 
less confused point of view, especially when I in- 
vestigated the influence of this subject, a walk of 
history entirely new, or at least not to my know- 
ledge trodden by any one before.. I therefore 
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pruned away, accordiug to a multitude of second 
tfaooghls, and threw upon paper the f<rflowu^ ob- 
servations, which constitute a sort of result fsmn 
the general truths supplied by the republican revo* 
lotion of Greece. 

Is tl»ere such a thing as civil liberty ? I doubt 
iL Were the Greeks happier or better after the 
levc^ution ? No. TTieir evils were changed as to 
nominal extent, but their real extent continued to 
be the same. 

In spite <rf a thousand effi>rts to penetrate iijto 
lite causes of disturbances in states, we perceivie 
Aat stnnething escapes. It is indescribable and 
Iridden I know not where, and Uiis indescribable 
•omething appears to be the efficient cause of all 
irrolutions. This secret reason is attended with 
the more anxiety to become acquainted with it» 
because it is not perceptible in social man.. BuU 
Sd not social man begin by being the child of niJ 
tare ? It is the latter then to whom we must refer? V 
Does not this unknown principle spring from a 
vi^ne restlessness peculiar to our heuts, which 
Biakes us equally tired of hapjHness or misery, and 
wiH uige us from one rev<rfution to another, even 
te the end trf" time ? And whence arises this rest- 
leseness in its turn? Of that I am ignorant. 
fcrhaps from the consciousness of another lift, 
peihiqjs from a secret aspiring towards the divmity. 
Whatever be its origin it exists among all nations. 
ft is to be met with in uncivilized Ufc and in our 
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'SOcieti^ It is increased by bad morals, and then 
overturiM empir^ 

I bim found a very strikii^ pTO(^ (^ it in the 
causes of ^e Fr«nch revcdu^n, which difiered 
cntirtfy ftvm those of the political troubles in 
Greece during th4 age of St^on. We do not per- 
ceiTe that the Athenians were then very unhappy 
or very corrupt. But what was our condition as 
to mordity in the year 1789 ? Conld we hope to 
escape the most terrible destruction ? I will not 
speak oi the government, but will only remark 
that wherever a scatil number of men enjoy wealth 
and power for a long succession of years, whether 
the Irirth of these rulers be patrician or plebeian, 
whether the mantle which covers them be repub- 
lican or monaichicd, they wiM necessarily become 
cmrupt in the same prc^re^oti as tfaej are re- 
moved from the origin of their insUtution. Every 
imm then has his own vices, in addition to the 
vices of those who preceded him. The court of 
France bad existed thirteen hundred years. 

A weak monarch, who loved his people, was 
easily deceived by weak or wicked ministers. 
Intrigue made and unmade statesmen every day, 
and these ephemeral ministers, who carried into 
ftdminifttration their incapaciQr and their hearts, 
carried also into It the hatred of those who had 
preceded them. Hence the continual change of 
systems, projects and views. These political 
dwai^ were followed by a crowd of hungry agents, 
)acque3rs, flatterer^ comedians and mistissses. 
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AH these cceatures of the momeDt hastened to 
drain the blood of the miserable* and soon fell, to 
be succeeded by another generatioii of insects as 
fugitive and voracious as the first. 

While the follies and imbecillity of govermnent 
exasperated the minds of the people, immorality 
liad attained its highest pitch and began to attack 
social order in a frightful manner. The number 
of unmarried men had increased in an immense 
proportion, and celibacy was become common^ 
even among the lower classes of society. These 
isolated men, who were in consequence egotists, 
tried to fill up the chasm in their own lives by dis- 
turbing the families of others. Woe to the state 
in which the citizens seek tlieir happiness beyond 
the bounds of morality, and the sweetest feelii^ 
of our nature ! If, on the one hand, the single 
people increased, those who were married had, 
on the other, adopted ideas at least as destructive 
to society. The principle of having only a small 
number of children was almost generally received 
in .the cities and towns of France ; among some 
from-distress, but among the greater number from 
bad morals. A father and mother were unwilling 
to sacrifice the comforts of life, in. order to edu- 
cate a numerous family ; and this self-love was 
clothed with the garb of philosophy. " Why 
create unfortunate beings?" said some. "Why 
beget beggars ?" exclaimed others. I throw a yell 
over some secret motives of this depravity* I will 
HA)- nothing of the women, except that they are 
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better than we are, and follow a natural weakness 
in being what we wish them to be. The fault is 
our^s. 

If these morals affected society in general, they 
had a still greater influence on each individual 
member. The man, who no longer found his hap- 
piness in ^e union of a family, and revolted at 
the tender name of father, accustomed himself to 
form ft felicity independent of others. Cast out 
of the lap of nature by the manners of his age, 
he wrapped himself in hardened egotism, which 
destroyed virtue to its very root. To complete 
his evils, after lo«ng happiness in this world, the 
philosophic executioners deprived liiin of the hope 
of a better life. In this situation, finding himself 
abne amidst the universe, being devoured by an 
empty and solitary heart, which had never felt 
another heart beat against it, can we be astonished 
that the Frenchman was ready to embrace the 
first phantom which a new universe opened to 
him? 

It will be said tbat it is absurd to represent the 
people of France as isolated and unhappy, that 
the population was numerous and flourishing, &c. 
Thelatterremark,whicb appears todestroy my state- 
ment, ie in fact a proof of it ; for in the country 
mprality stilt existed, and there population re- 
ceived no check ; but it did elsewhere, and every 
one knows that the peasants were not instrumental 
towards the revolution. As to the second ob- 
jection, the question is not what the nation ap: 
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peared to be, but what it really was. I^uik, vh<^ 
see nothing in a state but cutiages, large towUB* 
troops, noise and bustle, have reamn to think 
that France waa happy j but thoae who think that 
the great question of hf^pineH is as near to natura 
as possible, that th^ niore a man recedes from her 
the more he falls into mi^rtune, that he then 
wears a smile i^wn his face before the world, 
while his hear^ in ^te of fietitioiu pleasures; is 
agiuted. sad and secretly consuming aw^-Hil 
iias case, I say, it cannot be denied that the ge* 
neral dinatisfaction with himself, which incresseG 
the secret uneasiness I have menttoaed, and the 
cUsordered feeling, whiclt every one carries with 
him, are not in any country the most proper state 
for a revolution among its inhabitants. 

It was, nevertheless, at this mooieBt th«t tila^ 
body politi*^ stained all over as it was with the 
blotches of corruption, fell into general diss<^- 
tion through a race of men, who at once aro^ 
and in a sort of vertigoi sounded the resurrectioa 
of ^Sparta and Athens. At the shw asoment the 
cry of lij}erty was heard. Old Jupiter, suddenly 
awaking from m stumber of fifteen centuries in the 
dust of Olympus, was astonished to find himself at 
St Oenevieve. The head of the ^tfisian Qawn 
was covered with the! cap of the lacedsemonian 
citizen. All corrupted, aU vicious as he wa^ the 
grand virtues of the Laicedcniom'an were forced 
upon the lUtle Frenchman, and he waa cc^straia- 
ed to play the character of ^ntalom in the eye* 
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of Europe, attired in this masquerade dress of 
Harlequin. 

Ob ye great politicians, who inverted the mo- 
tives of Lycttrgua, and pretended to establish de-. 
mocracy among a people> at the very time that all 
nations were returning* from the nature of things, 
to monarchy, that is to say at the epoch of ex- 
treme conuption ! Oh ye l^ous philosophers* 
who believed in the existence of civil liberty, 
and thought there was- more happiness among 
the mob of the Parisian siAurbs' than among the 
couct-mob at Versailles! — " But what should we 
have done ?" say you. I know not, except that as 
you furiously destroyed, so yon ought at least to 
rebuild an edifice proper for the French to reade 
in ; :md above all, you ought to guard yourselves ' 
against the enthusiasm caused by foreign institu- 
ti«ns. The danger of imitation is terrible. That, 
which is whcrfesome for one nation, is seldom the 
sane for another. I myself would pass my days 
nnder such a democracy as I have fitncied, when 
theoretically forming the sublimest of govem- 
na«nts ; but to pretend to establish republics, in 
^te of every obstacle, ia an absurdity in moat 
people, and a wickedness in many. 

I have long reflected on this subject. I do not 
dislike one constitution more than another, ab- 
stractedly coDsidcred. As £ir as rcganls myself 
individually, they are all perfectly indiflkrent to i 
me. My inclinations are towards solitude, and | 
not society. Wretches that wc ai'e, we torment ' 
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ourselves to discover a perfect government, am( 
arc vicious ! We wish to enjoy what is excellent^ 
f while we ourselves are depraved. We disturb 
/ ourselves to-day for the sake of some vain system; 
and to-morrow we shall be no more. Of the sixty 
years which Heaven perhaps has destined us to 
^>ass in this world, we spend twenty in our birth 
and twenty in dying, while half the other twenty 
are lost in sleep. Are we afraid that the miseries^ 
inherent in our nature, will not sufficiently occupy 
the small remaining space, without adding ta 
them the evils of jarring opinions ? Is it some in- 
definite instinct, some internal void, which we 
know not how to fill, that torments us? I too have 
felt this vague longing. It led me into the silent 

I solitudes of America, and tlie noisy cities of Eu- \ 

' rope. To satisfy it I buried myself in the dartT^ 
forests of Canada, and mingled with the crowd 
which flocks to our gardens and temples. How 
many times has it obliged me to quit the sights 
whidi great towns afford, in order to witness die 
setting sun in some wild region ! How many times 
have 1 escaped from the society of mankind, and 
on the.solitary beach contemplated for hours, with . 
the inquietude above described, the philosophic 
spectacle of die sea ! It has made me follow from 
tlieir palaces kings, who leave behind them a long 
renown, to accompany them in their career ; and 
it has also led me to sit in silence at the door of 
tlie hospitable hut, near the savage who passes un^ 
known through life, like the nameless rivers of hia 
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deserts. Man, if it be thy destiny to carry with 
thee every where a heart filled .with an unknown 
desire, one resource is ever open to operate as a 
cure for thy malady. Let the sciences, those 
daughters of heaven, -fill up the fatal void, which . 
will otherwise lead thee, sooner or later, to thy 
ruin. The stillness of the night invites thee. Be- 
hold those millions of twinkling stars, suspended 
in aii parts above thy head. Search, in the patlis 
of Newton, the secret laws by which these globes 
of fire proudly pursue their course across the azure 
sky J or if .the divinity inspire thy soul, meditate 
in adoration upon that incomprehensible Beiiig, 
who fills with his immensity this boundless space. 
Should these studies be too sublime for thy ge- 
nius, or shouldst thou be too mis^able even to fix- 
thy hopes in the FaUier of the afflicted, who wilt 
console all that weep, there are stUI other occupa- 
tions which are equally praise-worthy and less 
profound. Instead of giving way to social animo- 
sities, observe the peaceful genera in the most 
charming pursuit that nature affords ^ Observe the 
sofl sympathies and loves of the vegetable cre- 
ation. Thou wilt then know nothing but delight, 
and at least thou wilt have the advantage <^ find- 
ing every morning thy &vourite plants j whereas, 
in the world, the friend whom we pressed last 
sight to our hearts, was perhaps found no more 
when we awoke this morning. We mortals are, as 
it were, witnessing a fairy spectacle at a tjieatre. 
If we for a moment turn our heads aside, the 
s 
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whistle is blowii» the endianted pdbce vaxaaba, 
and on tumicg our eyes towards the stage agaiii* 
we behold nothing bitt a desert 0oene» and no* 
known acton. 



CHAP. XLIII. 
Second RevolutUtn effhcted hy Fh^p and Alexander. 

We are now about to enter on the second revo- 
lution, or the transition of the Greek r^oblics to 
numarchy. The scene changes* and irom the si' 
milarityofevents wepass tothatofraen. Hitlterto 
the pictures have been like each other, as far as 
regarded situation, thoi^h the persons concerned 
in sevend reelects di^ered from each other. The 
resemblance will now, on the contrary, appear in 
the prominent groups of figures, and the dissimit 
larity will be in the tract of country that forms the 
back ground. The more we advance towards tlie 
times of corruption, knowledge and despotism, the 
more we shall discover our own times and morals. 
We diall oflen think ourselves transported into fiw 
sode^ of the present day, in the midst of great 
ladiei and little men, philosophers and tyrants. 
The most depraved people will talk loudly about 
Wrtue } fine bot^s that t«ach the science <^ li- 
berty will lead nations into slavery, and we shall 
find ourselves at last among the same knaves andc 
fools that OHiBtantly surround us in the present; 
age. 

Pericles todc the right way to arrive at happi't 
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ness. Treating the world according to its estent 
of Intellect, and as necessity obliged him to ap- 
pear, he conveyed the Idea of a roan possessing 
only commoD abilities and a heart of ice j but 
when he was at night in a private party with As- 
pasia and a small number of select friends, he 
displayed his secret sentiments and a heart of fire. 
Tlie fools perceived his contempt of them ; for 
fools are singularly quick in this respect, and no- 
thing provokes themso much as indifference or con* 
tempt. They then accused the tender companion 
of Pericles, and he hardly succeeded in saving 
her by his tears. Yet who could claim more gra- 
titude from his fellow citizens than Pericles ? On 
this, however, he little relied, for he had studied 
mankind. Gratitude is extinct in the breast of 
the very necessitous man, because the sensation 
of his first wants is sure to absorb every other. It 
sometimes exists in the low mechanic, provided he 
is not aAMoliUeiy indigent ; it is exchanged for 
hatred in the individual who is placed a degree 
below his benefactor j it is of weight with the phi- 
losopher, and the courtier forgets it. From ihis 
Statement it results that we ought to do good to 
the distressed from a sense of duty; that we ought 
to oblige the mechanic as & gratification to our own 
hearts ; that we should be extremely polite to the 
middle classes of mankind, lend men of letters 
only exactly what they can return, and never gire 
any thing to the great, but with a conviction that 
it is thrown out of the window. 
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To these little caricatures of modem BOciet)r 
will be added our greater tragic exhibitions— ty»- 
ranny, proscriptions, kings condemned and ex- 
ecuted by the people, others hurled from their 
thrones and reduced to gain s livelihood by the 
labour of their hands i in fact, our own hideous 
revolutions, with all the train of our vices. 

It is evident that it now becomes impossible to 
follow the regular course of history, or to dwell 
on the details of particular events. What remains 
to be said of the Greeks will consist of the period 
between the one already described and the reigns' 
of Philip and Alexander, when Athens and Lace- 
dsmon lost their liberty, not nominally, but in 
reality. 

During this interval, which comprehends the 
lapse of time between the peace with the Persians 
and the battle of Chersonesus, and consequently 
includes a hundred and eleven years, we will only 
fix on three characteristic events, viz. the over- 
throw of the constitution and reign of the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athens, the fall of Dionysius the 
younger at Syracuse, and the condemnation of 
Agis at Sparta. We shall thus see the age of cor- 
ruption in the three principal Greek cities of the 
old world. As to the revolution of Philip, w« 
shall only point it out, because it does not directly 
tend to the object of this work, but we shall, at 
tiie same time, dwell on the age of Alexander, be- 
cause, philosophically considered, it has had so. 
great an effectupon our own. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

Overthrcm of the ConsHtuHon and Reign q/" the 
Thirty Tyrants at Athens, 

Twenty years of war had already desolated At- 
tica. • A plague, not less destructive, had swept 
away the greater part of the inhabitants, and 
plunged the rest into every species of vice. Pe- 
ricles was no more, and Alcibiades, who had been 
a fugitive since the unfortunate Sicilian expedi- 
tion, after having for some time guided the league 
i^the Pelopennesus against his country, retired to 
the palace of Tisaphemes, Satrap of Lydia. 

There, affected by misfortunes, of which he was 
partly the instrument, he began to turn his eyes 
towards his country. The citizens of Athens, on 
thdr part, overpowered by the weight of their 
calamities, and having to struggle at the same 
time agjunst all the forces of Pelopennesus and 
Asia, saw no resource but in the genius of their 
illustrious countryman. Negociations were begun 
by Alcibiades, but as he had been banished by the 
people, he refused to return to Athens, unless the 
form of government was changed, by substituting 
an oligarchy for a democratic constitution. The 
tyrant wished to make his bed before he lay down 
on it. 

A prompt reconciliation, at whatever price it 

* Tbere hid been a trace vhjch ought to faavc luted fifty 
yuii, and wbicb wm brakea at the eod of aix ;wi aud a half-. 
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might be obtained, was become absolutely neces- 
sary. Agts, with the Lacedeemouian forces, block- 
aded Athens on the land side, and occu[»ed dte 
neighbouring plains, the inhabitants of which had 
fled into the capital. On the other hand, the 
Athenian army had seized, and now held the 
island of Samos. Thus the inhabitants of Attica 
were in two divisions, the one serving in expedi- 
tions at a distance, the other remaining for the 
defence of the city. 

In spite of these calamitous circumstances the 
proposition of Alcibiades did not pass, without a 
strong opposition on the part of the people and 
the soldiery ; but when there remained no other 
means of escaping almost inevitable ruin, it be- 
came necessary to submit, and consent to the abo- 
lition of d^nocracy. 

Then began at Athens those tragic scenes^ 
which were soon afterwards renewed under the 
Thirty Tyrants. It is not possible to fancy a more 
frightful situation than that of this unfortunate 
ci^, nor one that so strongly resembled the state 
of France during the reign of the Convention. 
Attacked from without by a thousand enemies, 
and ready to sink under f(»eigR controul, a de- 
vouring aristocracy within its walls cousumed the 
rest of its inhabitants. It was forthwith decreed 
that there should be none but soldiers, and five 
thousand citizens to take a part in the a&irg^of 
the repiri^ j and ihat all, who wished to «fipOK 
the measures of the con^ators, might be tbt enac 
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annifaMated, every one was imniediately sent away 
who was suspected of an attachment to the ancient 
etmstitution. The people and-tlie senate then 
assembled i bat if any one vmtured to deliver an 
opinion contrary to the' Action, he was immedi- 
ately assassinated. Surrounded by spies and trai- 
tors, the citizens were afraid of communicating 
with each other. The brother doubted his bro- 
ther ; the friend was mute in the company of his 
friend ; and the silence of terror reigned through 
die desolated city. 

Havmg eatabli^ed this provisional tyianny, the 
conspirators proceeded to frame a constitution. 
A committee of ten was appomted to make an 
immediate report on this subject. The committee 
presented its plan as required* which condsted in 
eatd^ishing a Council of Four Hundred, wiUi ab- 
siAate power, and the right of convoking the Hve 
'Diousand at its pleasure. 

The 6rst act of the new government shewed 
what was to be expected irom its justice. The 
Four Hundred, armed with poniards and followed 
t^ their satellites, entered the senate and drove 
out the members. They afterwards overturned 
the ancient establishments, and massacred or ex- 
iled the enemies of their despotism ; but ikej did . 
not recal any of the ancient exiles, whose cause 
they had at first embraced, either from fear of Al- 
cibiades, or in order to enjoy Itte property for- 
feited by tiieir misfortunes. The world appears 
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to me like a great forest, where all maakiBd are 
lurking to rob each other. 

The army, however, on learning the dislur- 
turbances at Athens, declared itself against the 
new constitution. Aldbiades, whom the lyrants 
had neglected, who cared neither for democracy 
nor aristocracy, and entertained a sovereign con- 
tempt for mankind, was not disposed to favour 
the conspirators. The soldiers, like the French 
troops, elevated by their exploits, remarked that 
far from being paid by the republic, it was their 
valour, on the contrary, which supported the ex- 
istence of the republic, and that it was time to put 
an end to so many calamities, by marching to the 
city which was the cause of them. 

While these feelings agitated the public mind, a 
fugitive arrived from Athens. All crowded round 
him, and listened to his disastrous tidings. He 
reported criminality to have reached its very 
height : he stated that the tyrants tore wives from 
their husbands, murdered the citizens* and cast 
into dungeons the families which were connected 
with the army by ties of blood.* At these words, 
a cry of indignation and fury arose in the midst of 
the army. They swore to exterminate the wretches, 
drove away eveiy officer who was supposed to be 
a partizan of the aristocratic faction, chose for 
their commander those who were the most popu-. 
lar, and instantly recalled Alcihiades. 

■ — 5^ 

• Thi* report was exaggerated. 
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' Every thing announced the fall of the Four 
Hundred. There were among them men of ex- 
traordinary talents, viz. Antiphon, who spoke lit- 
tle, but commented on the speeches of his col- 
leagues; Flirynicus, a man- of audacious and en- 
terpriztng spirit, and Theramenes, a powerful 
orator, who possessed very superior genius. It 
was not long before discord prevailed among them. 
Men but little resemble those animals, described 
by travellers, which, after having hunted together, 
make a just partitionof the fruits of their fatigues ; 
the factious are all greedy for the chief share of 
the- spoil. Theramenes, perceiving that their 
power was on the dechne, returned by degrees to 
the old constitution, and ranged himself on the 
side of the people. Fhrynicus supported tlie new 
order of things firom motives of ambition, and in 
order to provide himself with resources, sent de- 
puties secretly to Sparta, and employed people to 
build a fortress at Rrteus; that he might receive 
the enemy there, and retire to it himself in case 
of necessity. While busied in these undertakings, 
he was suddenly assassinated in the public square, 
like Marat in the midst of his triumphs. Thera- 
menes, who was now at the head of the popular 
party, caused the citizens to rise, and seized the 
general of the opposite faction. The Four Hun- 
dred flew to arms in order to defend themselves. 
At the same moment the Lacedaemonian fleet ap- 
peared at the entrance of Pineus, and the tumult 
reached its height, Theramenes flew to the port. 
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and harangued the soidiera. He represented to 
them that a citadel had been erected by tyrvalta, ' 
not for the safety of the city> but for the purpoae 
of iatroducrog the enemy of the country, whoee 
vessels were already in sight. The troops were 
incensed ; the fortress was rased to its foundation 
and disappeared beneiUh the fury of the multitude; 
the abolition of the tribunal of Four Hundred 
was decreed by acclamaticm ; the alumed compi- 
ratora escaped from the ci^, and the populai 
con^iitution was re-established, amidu beoedic- 
tibns and shouts of joy on the part oTthe multitude. 
Such were the transient disturbances, in which 
the character of the French is so visible. The 
same extent of vice and immorality prevailed. 
The government flattered the soldiny, and sor- 
rounded itself with the military, a certain sign nS 
ruin uid ^numy. Such a similarily of ideas tad 
events may be here perceived, tiiat we almost 
&ncy we are reading the history <^ wir own time. 
We no longer see Themistocles, Aristides and 
Cimon, but Robe^erre, Couthon and Barrere. 
In other reelects this revolution at Athens is c<xu 
nected with a p<^itacal axiwn, which we are 
about to examine before we pass to the Thirty 
Tyrants. 

By a general princii^e, which statesmen have 
ttdc^ted, nations have the right of chusing a go- 
vernment for themsdveS} and by another princ^e^ 
equalfy wdl known, viz. that all power is dwived 
ft<Hn the pet^e, they can resume th^ a^bia and 
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dunge their constitution. The Athenians did 
this by consenting to the abolition of democracy 
and afterwards re<estabUahiog it. Let us aee to 
what end these axicHns lead us. 

Of the three parties, who compose the public 
one adopts them absolutely, and says : A nation 
has a right to chuse its own govemownt, because 
the first existed befoce the last, and because the 
£rat is a real body eziidng in nature, of Vihich the 
other is ooily a modification and idea. The \xw 
cannot ascend from the effect to the cause* but 
must descend :&oni the principle to its cons^ 
q^ence. . AU power, therefore, is derived from 
the peo|de, which cannot alienate their libern*, 
for the contract is vmd between him who gives 
every thing and him who makes no returnr— bfr 
tween him who cannot buy and him ^o has not 
the right to sell. 

The opposite party denies aU this, and the MO' 
deris throw a religious veil over these axioms. I 
cannot adopt such conduct The people is a 
child -, give it a ooral hung with bells, and if you 
do not explain the cause, it will break the play- 
thing to discover how the aouod is produced. 
For my own part I boldly avow the truth, and am 
persuaded that, on every occaaiwi, the truth, pro- 
perly ei^Iained, is the best line of conduct to be 
adopted, i accept the two principles, then, as 
nnawailahle in their basis- and indi^utable as to 
argumeni} but ip adopting the miijor position 
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with the republicans, let us see whether we should 
admit the corollary. 

Must we conclude that what is logically true to 
its full extent is sure to be salutary in its applica- 
tion ? There are abstract truths, which would be 
absurd' if we were to reduce them into practice. 
There are negative and unfortunate truths, which 
are not the better because they actually are 
truths. For instance, it is true that I have a 
fever, but is it a pleasant thing to have a fever ? 
Hie chaos, into which the two propositions plunge 
us, is evident in Itself. The people has the power 
of ch using its own government, but it has also 
the power of changing that government, because 
ell sovereignty emanates from it; so that the 
country, which was yesterday a republic, is to day 
a monarchy, and may be to-morrow a republic 
again. By the former right it will be said that a 
nation runs the risk of sinking into slavery, as was 
the case at Athens, unless it had the latter to save 
it. Granted. — But does not tliis second faculty 
place it at the mercy of factious persons without 
number, who exist only in confusion ? TTiese 
factious persons khow too well the turbulent in- . 
clination of the multitude, and will incessantly 
persuade it that its constitution of the moment is 
the worst of all, for the very reasons which in 
fact constitute the excellence of this constitution; 
so that eternal carnage &nd eternal revolutions will 
prevail among mankind. Besides, is there any 
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power which can annul at night the solemn oaths 
sworn in the morning ? Honour, the most sacred 
engagements,, and morality itself are mere folly, 
if we have the incontestible right to violate them j 
and if by this violation we think that we have not 
merited reproaches but praise; What ! Are we to 
reward, in a collective body, the want of faith 
which we should punish in an individual ? Are 
there tlien two virtues, the one appertaining to 
man, and the other to nations ? Oh virtue, canst 
thou .be otherwise than one and the same ? If thou 
art double, thou are triple, quadru[de, or rather 
thou art only an imaginary being that levels the 
honest man to a footing with the villain ; thou art 
a delusive phantom that assumes every form, 
modifies itself according to our dispositions, and 
varies with every vaiying opinion we adopt ! 
What will become of the universe ? 

Such is the abyss into which those would lead 
us, who display, at a distance, knowledge of so 
dangerous a description, like those deceitful 
beacons lighted by wretches upon rocks in the 
night, for the purpose of causing the wreck of 
the vessels attiticted by them. If any one wishes 
• to convince himself of tlie fallacy of these pre- 
cepts, let him examine the contradictions into 
which the French convention fell when trying to 
make use of them in their political economy. It 
was at one period a crime deserving death in 
France to dace to assert that a nation had not the 
Tight of chusing a constitution for itself. Anarchy 
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enmed, and tbe revolutioniste were then not 
ariiamed of deoyiog tfae. proposition, to support 
which the^ had shed so much blood. They were 
thus obliged to abandon the bo«^ of their own 
edifice, while they cenUaaed to saspend its CU' 
pola in the air. Wsfg this superiority of talent, or 
bad feith ? For my part I am simple in spirit and 
in heart ; I derive all toy genius from my con- 
acieoce, and confieai that I theoretically believe 
in tbe princ^le of the sovereignty of tbe people ; 
but to thia I add that if it be rigorously put in 
practice, it woiUd be ranch better for the human 
race to returii to a savage ttatCi and run naked 
ftrough the woods. 

Some years after the retvcAation of the Four 
Hundred, Athens was taken by the Uuiedasmo- 
aians. Lysander caused the walls of the city to 
be destroyed, abolished democracy, and named 
thirty citizens, who were entrusted with the' office 
o£ fiaming a new constitution. These wicked 
men soon sozed the autlumty, which was entrusted 
to them. Let ns describe the prioc^iid actions in 
tiiis sanguinary scene. 

At the bead of tiie thir^ tyrants appeared 
Oritias, a philosc^her and disciple c( Socrates. 
Uris despot had all the vices of those who so long 
desolated France. An atheist in principle, blood- 
thirsty and tyrannical from incUnatton, like Marat 
he disowned both God and men. 

llieramenes, his cdleague, possessed greater ta- 
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l»its and more sui^eness. like $yeye$, he vu a 
lover of democracy, yet contiaited to become one 
d" the Four Hundred, soon afterwards overturned 
diexr auAorit^, and vas again dioeep one of the 
tlurt^ after the reduction of Athens. 

The first 8tq> of these monsters was to embody 
three thousand brigands, and to bring a guard 
ftom Lacedffimon which was ready to esecote 
their orders. As soon as they thought themselvra 
strong enough, they disumed the city (as the 
conventi<Hi did with regard to the sections a£ 
Paris) except the three tlionsand who preserved 
the rights of citizens. It was thus that the con- 
spirators <^ France {nroceeded as to the jacobins, 
who were the only active citizens of the r^ublic, 
while the rest <^ the pec^e, pimped into terror 
and nothitfpieSB, trembled under a revolutionary 
government. 

Beii^ now certan that their sw^ was establish- 
ed, the thirty proceeded to criminal measures. 
Ait Athenians, who were suspected of attachment 
td ancient liberty, and all, who possessed any pro- 
perty, were included in the general proscr^tion. 
Oitias said, like Marat, that the priacipal pemms 
of the city must at all risks lose their heads. 
The viliaiBS wrat so £a- as to select the wealUiy in 
their turns and CiModemn- tiiem to death, in order 
to jwy the satellites of tyranny by the confiscation 
of their estates j and as if this whole tragedy was 
destined to resemhle that of Robespierre apd tlie 
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French convention, the bodies of the milsBacred 
citizens were derived of funeral honours.* 

Athens was onty one vast tomb, inhabited by 
terror and silence. A look, a gesture, or even a 
thought becaine fatal to the unfortunate citizens. . 
The wretches studied the countenances of their 
victims, seeking for virtue and candour in this 
fine organ of truth, as a judge tries to discover 
the hidden guilt of a culprit. The least unfor- 
tunate of the Athenians were those who escaped 
in the darkness of night, and went, despoiled of 
all, to drag on a burdensome existence among fo- 
reign nations. 

The enormity of tiiis conduct at length opened 
the eyes of some of the tyrants. Theramenes, 
tliough of a pliant nature, was intrinsically cou- 
rageous, and well disposed. He shuddered at 
these atrocities and opposed them with magnani- 
mity, upon which his destruction was resolved. In 
like manner Tallien was detested by Kobespierre, 
and was on the point c^ perishing under-a denun-. 
ciation } but being more fortunate or more adroit 
than the Athenian, he turned the poniard against 
the accuser himself. It is thus that chance dis- 
poses of men's lives. I will report these two ce- 
lebrated accusations, the one afler the other. 'We 
shall thereby perceive that Actions have always 

* About twelve to fifteen hundred citizeoi were masiacred 
Xenophoa, howerer, makes tbe number much more considet- 
able, u I shall hare occation to ihew eUewhere. 
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I^mJeCQ siB^ar tafagoage, adducing the some reasons 
for accusation^ and the same principles for defence. 
I caimot give a better lesson to the ambitious 
ptftizaos of revtdutiQOS, than by shewing; tbew 
.tfaiit in all agM there waa only ont result to tboM 
trbo engaged in tbem — the grave. 

When the Thirty abolished the constituted au- 
thorities of Athens, they had allowed t^e Senate 
to remwa ; for it was aubJAigated by terror, and 
could cause them bo nneasiaess. Jt was before 
thb tribunal that Critias denounced Theramenes. 
Hie pec^Ie, in gloomy silence and tremour* as- 
^sted at tiifi trial of their last defender, while tb« 
emiflsariea of the tyiants, with da^^ers concealed 
under their mantles, occupied the avenues and 
surrounded the judges. 

llie partiee bei^ assembled, Critias thus took 
the wwd : 

" Senaton, oar gOTcrament m KCtned of Kreritj without it* 
' beiog coiuidered that this ii ■ lamentable necenity attandaot •« 
th« rcforiDBlion of every itate } but ii n«t Theramenes, who is 
hiauflif a member o{ Uiii goTernment, more culpable than any 
ether person, when he makes this accusation against us ? Yes, 
it waa not to-<tay that be learnt to conspire. He called bfausclf 
the friend of the people, and established the pow«r of the Foiir 
Htmdrad. Ferceinag that they were about to sink, he abao- 
doaed them and joined the opposite party, whence be acqairct) 
the samame of the Bmttin. Senators, is the man fit to live 
who forfeits his good &ith from Inierasted motives ? Let his . 
death deprive the facttous of a leader, whose audacity constitutes 
their only hope." 

Theramraes then said \ 

" Is Critias, or an I, Senators, really your enemy ? 1 leave 

T 
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jjMi to (tectde the point. I was of hii opiniiui when he pnniilie^ . 
deliDqueoti, hut I oppoied him vrhcn it was his object l« 
proscribe honest men, sucb as Leo of Salamis ; Nicias, whose 
death ha* alarmed every man of property, and Antiphon, at 
whose fate all who bare desenred well of their country stiH 
shudder.* 1 have censured the confiscotioa of eatatea as unjust,, 
and the decree, which disarmed the citizens, as tending to 
weaken the state. I have opposed the introduction of foreign 
guards as tyrannical, and the banishment of tbe AtheDiani as 
dangerous to tbe safety of the state. When people srfze the 
property of other*, and coaderon the innocent, do they not i& 
lact destroy your authority. Senators ! 1 am accnsed of ver* 
aatility,. Is it Critias who reproacfaea me with ihii^he who 
was an enemy of the people during the democracy, and an enemy 
of the virtuous during the government of the tmBll number } 
Senators, he wishes for no popular constitution unlets it is 
■bared with the mob, for no aristocratic constitution nnlcsi it is 
combined with tyranny ! 

Critias, perceiving that this speech made an im- 
pression upon the Senate, caUed his satellites. 
•* Behold the patriots," said he, " who are not 
- disposed to suffer the escape of the guilty. In 
virtue of my sovereignty I erase the name of 
Theramenes from the roll of citizens, and con- 
demn him to death." — " And I," exclaimed the 
latter, leaping upon the altar, " demand that my 
process sh^ be conducted according to law. Do 
you not perceive, Athenians, that it is as easy to 
erase your names from the roll of citizens as that 
of Theramenes ?" — Critias now ordered the assas- 
sins to advance j Theramenes was torn from the 

* Antiphon, who was proscribed by the Thirty, bad fitted 
out two galleys, at his own expense, for die service of bis country 
during tbe Pelopenaeaiaa wur, 
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hltar i the Senate overawed by the poniard, was 
obliged to be silent ; Socrates alone courageously 
opposed the in&mous decree^ but id vain. The 
unfortunate colleague of Critias was dragged 
awaj by the guards. As be passed through the 
crowd he tried to move the people in his behalf 
but do they ever remember the benefits conferred 
upon them ?• On arriving at the dungeons of the 
"iniirty, Theramenes intrepidly drank the hem- 
lock, and throwing the last drops into the air> 



* This btingi to my atiaA (he affecting obterrati'oii of Velleint 
Paterculus with respect to Pompey, whi> hoped to find «n uytoin 
at the court of a king nhoin be had loaded with favouri, and 
instead of it found hia death. The proud pyramidi of Egypt, 
boitt by the united efforts of a whole nation, and the dark 
humble tomb of Pompey, privately constructed on the same 
shore hy the piety of an old soldier, might have supplied Caesar 
with two most extraordinary monumants of the vanity of 
liuman affairs. Fainiers should search history for subjects, 
uniting at the same time the dignity of morality and the gran- 
deer of nature. The tomb of Cxtar's rival might supply this 
advantage ; and another subject might be supplied, not less 
sublime, viz. a stormy sea, the ruins of Carthage half enveloped 
in shade and sea-rushes ; Marius contemplHting the tempest 
while he leans in a pensive altitude upon some brolcen piece of a 
cstumn, thaf perhaps displays in Punic characters the first mu- 
tilated tctten of Hannibal's name. The history of the Swiss 
would form a third subject. The painter might rqiresent the 
three great liberators of Helvetia, clothed in the simple garb 
of peasants, secretly assembled ia a desert place on the borders 
of a solitary lake, and deliberating on the liberty of their 
country amidst mountains, forests and tMTents, The silence of 
nature encompasses them, and they have no witnesses to their 
holy union but that God, who heaped the icy Alps around 
them, and spread the firmament above their heals. 
■ T-2 
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as at ^ festival, txclaimed t ** That for t^ worthy 
Critias!" 

Is not this« (Meture of the CcmventiaD ? Was it 
not thus that the members were often led into the 
s^ppo^t of corrupt proceedings, and iofamous ao 
cuaetfons, because their opinions were fettered by 
tribunes filled with assassins ? The philosopher 
•sees still more in this ; he remarks that wber^y^ 
.revolutions hare been durable; such scenes hwe 
itot di^raced them. 

— The fall of Robespierre may certainly be 
mentioned as one of the most memorable events 
in the French revolution. This tyrant, who had 
only another step to take before he seated himself 
^>on the throne, resolved to defeat the Moder€ 
Ttdliem, m the same manner that Qitias had dis- 
posed d£ Therameneaf He re-appeared in the 
Convention after a long absence. One would have 
said that the cold hand of death already strangled 
the wretch's utterance in bis own palace. He was 
obscure, emlurKsed, coniused— and appeared to 
be speaking ftom the recesses of the sepulchre. 
Another circumstance not less remarkable is, that 
his Qieech, which with most disgraceful flattery 
waa ordered to be printed, liad not been issued 
from the press when this all-powerful man under- 
went the fatial punishment of his crimes. O aU 
tit¥do ! 

The day of vengeaace at length arrived. It is 
hardly to be conceived Uiat Robespierre, who 
knew the human heart, could denounce to the ja- 
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cobins those deputies whom he wished to destroy. 
It was a step which drove diena to despair, and 
rendered them still more formidable. They went 
to the Convention resolved to perish, or to over- 
tfarow the despot. The latter still retained, how- 
ever, such an influence over his pusiUanimous cc^ 
leagueB, that his enemies dared not openly attack 
him ; but they gradually encouraged each other^ 
wd at length tite accusation assumed a menacing 
form. Bobe^erre wished to speak, but shouts 
of •* Down with the tyrant," resounded from eveij 
^e. Tallien, leaping into the tribune exclaimed : 
<* Behfdd the poniard, which shall be plunged into 
the tyrants* breast, if the decree of accusation be 
rejected !" It was not Barrere, abandoning hii 
irieiDd, and "becoming himself an evidence against 
him, caused the majority to decide against the 
onfortunate Robes[aerre. He was seized, but be-' 
ing rescued by the jacobins, took refuge at the 
Hotel-de-Ville, and attempted, but in vain, to as- 
semble a party in his behalf. Being outlawed by a 
decree of the Convention, and deserted by all the 
world, he could not esci^e his enemies even by 
that step which releases us from the persecution of 
mankind. Fortune betrayed him so completely 
that she did not even allow him the commission of 
suicide. Being dragged by guards from a tables 
behind which he had made an attempt on his lifi^ 
he was led to the guillotine bathed in his own 
blood. The death of Robespierre was undoubt- 
edly but a feeble expiation o£ his crimes ; yet 
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^vhen a criminal is. led to the scaffold, pity, coiv 
eiders his s^fferings a^d not his guilt. 

After the execution of Theramenes, no cailzen^ 
Socrates excepted, had the temerity to oppose the 
ineasures of the Thirty. The em^ants> driven 
^om their country by tyranny, could find no place 
in which they might rest their heads ; for Xace* 
dsmpn threatened with vengeance any power that 
gave these unfortunate people a reception.* — Jt 
wfis thus that the Convention pursued expatriated 
Frenchmen, and that several states h^ the meanr 
ness to obey its dictates. Thebes f and Megara 
^one set the courageous example, which England 
followed in our dfiys, and made it their duty to 
welcome suffering humj^iity. 

The fugitives soon assembled under Thrasy.* 
bulus, a citizen distinguished by his. virtues. This 
little group, composed of no more than seventy 
heroes, seized on Fort Phyle. The Thirty hasten- 
ed thither with their cavalry, hut were repulsed 
with loss, and, fearing an insurrection iit ^th^P^i 
retired to Eleusis. 

The manner in which they acted towards, the in- 
habitants of this place (whom they apparently sus- 
- pected of attachpient to the opposite party) recalls 

« It even decreed that they ahoa|d be delivered to the Tbuty. 
and levied a fine of five taleota «n every one who gam them an 
aiytom. 

t Thebes carried iti guierotity so far at to inue an edict 
against thoie, who iffutcd to defend an Athenian emigrant to 
the utmoit. 
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to OUT minds one of the most tragic scenes of the 
French revolution. Having caused their tribunal 
to be erected in the public square, they required 
by proclamation that each citizen should come 
thither and inscribe his name, under a pretext of 
enrolment. When the victim appeared, he was 
conducted through a small door which opened to 
the sea» and here the cavalry was drawn up in two 
Tanks. The unfortunate man was instantly seized, 
and ddlvered over to the criminal judge for execu* 
tion.* With some few shades of difference we 
might fancy that we were witnessing the massacre 
of the 9d. September. ' 

Thrasybulus having increased his party, ad- 
vanced to Piraeus, of which he obtained posses- 

* Thit demands explaostion. Xennphon, who rektes the. 
circumttBDce in tbe Mcond book of hit history, does not ex-, 
prcssly say that the citizens were executed, bat that the com- 
mander of the cavalry delivered (hem to the crimiDal jodgCj and, 
OQ the following (Uy, the Thirty having assembled tbe troops, 
declared to them thut they mutt take u part in the condemnation 
of the Eleusinians, because tbey shared tbe tame fortune as the 
Thirty. Is not this language sufficiently clear i Some aulhora > 
have calculated that the number, who thus suffered, vat about 
fifteen hnndred, but Xenophcn makes Cleocritus assert. In one 
of bis speeches, that the Thirty caused the death of more ci- 
tizens, during a peace of a few months, than had perished 
during the Pelopennesiaq war of twenty-seven years. If tbis bo 
an exaggeration, it \s prattably nof far from the truth. It wonttl 
perhaps be possible to sbcfr that tbe Greek expression bears the 
eoiutructioa I pot upon it, if I wished to lire the reader with a 
grammatical iKsctusion. Upon the whole, it is reasonable ta 
i^nclqi^e that ttgcre ynt a masiacTe at Eleuais. 

T * ri 
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siun. Public opinion began to intone townrds 
bim, and a softened sentiment . arose at beholding 
a handiul of brave patriots (^posed to a powerM 
tyranny. The orator Lycias sent a hundred men 
to Che Athenian emigrants. The Thirty marched 
immediately with their army to dislodge Thra^- 
bulus. The latter ranged his troops, which were 
in number infinitely below those of Critias, in order 
of battle, and, placii^ bis buckler on the «arth, 
thus addressed his companions in mitfortane :-^ 
** Let us advance, myfriendi, and %ht to rescue 
from the hands of tjrrants our proporty, our ft- 
milies, our country! Happy tfae man who will 
enjoy the glory rf conquest, or recover his liberty 
by death. Nothing is so noble as to die for mir 
coimtry/* 

At these words the fugitives rushed i^nst the 
enemy. The combat was too unequal to be long 
doubtful. On one side fought virtue and venge- 
ance -f on the other, guilt and evil consciences. 
The tyrants were overthrown, Critias lost his life 
in the field, and the rest of the Thirty fled in 
terror to Athens. 

After the action, the soldiers of the two parties 
conversed together. Those, who fought under 
Critias, were part of tfae five thousand inhabitants 
who, as I have said, preserved the right of citizens. 
OeocHtus, who was attached to the party of 
Thrasybulus, made them feel bow foolish it w^as. 
to vent their rage upon each other for the sake of 
their rulers. Ihe Three Thousand, disaatisfied 
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with ihetf ancient tyrants, choce ten others, who 
conducted themselves as criminally as Uieir pre- 
decesiors. The Thirty and their fiction took re* 
fuge in Eleusifc 



CHAP. XLV. 

ITie AboHihn qflifntm^^ and Se-e$tttblukmeta<^' 
the ancient ConstUuthiu 

It was a nuudm of the free peo^e of S^rta to 
support tyranny every where. If the princiide 
was not generous, it was at least natund. We try 
to be happy, but we cannot bear to witness hap- 
pinen in our nei^bourt. Men are like t^ose pe< 
tuhttt diildren, who are not content with their 
OTra toys, but wish to seize those of others. The 
lAcedsmoniaas flew to asMst die Thirty ; Lysan- 
der blodcaded Pyreus, and the cause of the Atfae- 
niati emigrants would have been lost, if hnman 
passions had not saved it, and restored peace to 
the country. 

Pausanias, King of ^>arte, being jealous of Ly- 
aander's ^ory, had tlie address to effect a decree, 
by which be himsdf was sent with an army f^inst 
Aliens. He fought a battle against Thra^bulus 
for the sake of form, and at the same time secretly 
invited him to send some of his friends as deputies 
to ^mrta. Hey eonduded a treaty, by which 
tyranny was abolished* and the govemmetit - re- 
stored to its pristiae form. These happy tidings 
were coBveyed to Athms, iq|K>n wbidi all parties ' 
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were reconciled ; and Thrasybulus, after having 
offered a sacrifice to Minerva, thus ended His ad- 
dress to the ancient faction of the Thirty and the 
Ten : *' Why do you wish to command ua, citi- 
zens ? Are you any better than ourselves ? Have 
we, though poor, coveted your property, and have 
not you tried by a thousand crimes to strip us of 

the little we possess?. I do not wish to dwell 

on the past-, but learnfrom us that the oppressed 
have often more faith and virtue tiaa their op- 
pressors." 

ThQ Thirty and the Tea, after retiring to Eleu- 
sis, wished to raise tro(^ for the purpoee c^ re- 
establisfalDg their authority. An impotent tyrant 
is like a muzzled tiger, and becomes more fero. 
cious from constraint. A deputation '. met these 
wretches, and they were assassinated during the 
conference. Those who had fdtowed their Sou 
times, caine to terms of accommodation with the 
conquerors, and a wise amnesty healed all the 
wounds of the state. 

I put a question to myself, whfle writing the 
reign of the Thirty Tyrants. . Why has Thrasy-- 
buliiR been estolled to the skies, and why are the 
V' French emigrants vilified to the lowest degree ? A 
T'le case is precisely the same. The fugitives 
from the two countries were forced into exile by 
persecution, and took up arms in foreign lands, 
for the purpose of restoring the ancient constitu- 
tion of the countiy. Words cMinot chapge the 
■ mature of things, and though one bqdy fought for 
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democracy and the other for monarchy, the fact 
reroaias in itself tiie same. These differences of 
opiaion as to similar objects arise from our pas- 
sions } we judge of the past according to justice, 
of the. present according to our interest. 

The French emigrants, like every thing else 
during revolutionary times, have had violent de> 
tractors and warm partizans. Soihe declare them 
to be villains, the refuse and disgrace of theif 
country ; others assert that they are virtuous and 
brave, the flower and honour of the French na> 
tion. This reminds us of the portrait of the Chi>. 
nese and negroes, all good or all infamous. If 
we allow that a great lord may be a knave, and a 
royalist perh^^s a dishonest man, this is not suffi- 
cient. Any one, who was formerly agentleman* 
is a rascal of course. And why ? Because <mi of 
his ancestors, who lived in the time of King Da- 
gobert, could oblige his vassals to make the frogs 
«f the neighbouring pool cease their croaking 
while his lady was in bed. 

A worthy foreigner, sitting at his fireside, in a 
tranquil country, and sure of rising in the moro> 
ing as he went to bed at night, in secure posses^ 
aioD of his fortune, with his gate well haired, and 
his friends around him, asserts, while he drinks 
his glass of wine, that the French emigrants are 
wrong, and ought never to have quitted their 
^;pouDtry, and the good man continues to argue ac- 
cordingly. He is at his ease ; no one persecutes 
)um -f he can walk where be pleases without any 
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risk of being insulted or assassinated ; no cme sets 
fire to his dwelling j he is not hunted (J6wn like a 
wild beasti aM. because his name happens to be 
James instead of Peter, and his grandfathef, who 
died forty years ago, had the fright of sitting on 
some particular bench at church, with two or three 
harlequins in livery behind him. Certainly, I say, 
such a foreigner as this thinks it wrong to quit his 
country. 

The unfortunate, however, are the proper judges 
as to the unfortunate. The gross heart of prosperity 
cannot comprehend the delicate feelings of di» 
tress. We believe ourselves strong in the hour of 
felicity, and say to ourselves : " If we were in 
auch a situation, we would act thus;" but if ad- 
versi^ overtake us, we sotm feel our weakness, 
and with bitter tears recollect our vain boasting 
and frivolous remarks during the days of happiness. 
If the suf^ngs of the French emigrants be dis- 
passionately considered, where is the man, who is 
prosperous at the present moment, that can lay 
his hand opcHi his heart and venture to say : ** I 
would not have done as they did." 

Persecution began at the same time in all parts 
of France, and let no one suppose that public opi- 
nion was the cause of it. If you had been the best 
patriot, or the most extravagant democrat, still 
if you bwe a name known to have been noble, this 
was enough to make it certain that you would be 
persecuted, burnt, or hung at the lamp-iron ; 
witness tlie Lameths, and so many otliers, whose 
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e^tes w«t* Iwl wfHte, diou(^ &(7 vefe nvo- 
lutiooiata, and b^wigod W the navfuitgr ctf" tlir 

Troops of savages, iioyUgsJbed by otbsr 9«v«9f% 
emei^d £r<un tbeir csvmsi. An unfoitonate gen- 
tleman, at his coHDtry bouxv swv fri^teaed peitr 
Hut* maoii^ from all sida asd exctbimiiig: '* Bir, 
ijje tocsifl is souftdcdi Here they come, ml 
They are reiplved to kiU jwo, air I I^. %. w", 
«r you are lQet."~-If Ijuse luba^y gentljensn, 
after being «woke ia the isiddle of the night hy 
cries of fire and -murder, escaped throN^ » tiioa- 
aand dangers from their howea bMt cc»Muned to 
uheB» and wished* with their hsJf naked wjaws 
and children* to take shelt«r in the a^ghbouasg 
towns, they were receiv^ with stouts .of deM^ : 
" An aristooat ! A la Imkrw f* The head of 
the municipality^ in his red ribbon, tmnediatiely 
came with the populace to malfce a aoleinn exa- 
ounatknn whether they had aitas about them, and 
if unfortunately an old rusty sporting knife, or an 
unloaded pistol were found in tbeir possesion, 
ctiw of " Traitor, conspirator, scoundrel, &c.*' 
resounded from all sides. They were then dn^ed 
to the Tewn's Hall, to answer accusations of pre- 
tended harangues against the people, or £>r having 
attended mass, according to tha faith of tlieir 
fotefa^ers i and finally they were surcharged with 
arbitrary taxes by infamous decrees, which obliged 
them to pay these taxes immediately from their 
rents, though other decrees, by abolishing the 
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8Sq •thb abolition of ttrannt, and 

Tents, left them ' entirely without resources, and 
tbe taxes themselves often surpassed tiie revenue 
of the whole estate ; * so absurd and infamous 
were the measures pursued. 

Amidst the general disorders and persecution of 
their country, one resource was still open to the 
gentry, viz. the capital. There, lost among the 
crowd, they hoped to escape by their insigai- 
ficance, and peaceably to eat, in some obscure 
comer, the sorrowful morsel of brfead which they 
still' retained ; but such was not to be the case. 

It appears that eveiy- effort was made to en- 
force their emigration, and many are of opinion 
that -it was the intention of the National Assembly 
to 9eize afl .their property. The devoted victims 
were obliged to quit Paris within a given time. 
In the morning they saw their hotels marked with 
red or blaclt, the signals of intended fire or mur- 
der. It was then that they found themselves in a 
situation so horrible that I should in vain attempt ' 
to describe it. Whither could they fly— where 
conceal themselves ? Reduced to the lowest state 
of misery, though still full of love for their coun- 
try, they were seen returning on foot, by the 
great roads, to tbe provincial towns, where, being 
better known, they experienced all that the most 
refined hatred could inflict. Some went back to 
the ruins of their houses, lately a prey to the 



* Tkii happened to the mother of the author. To pay the 
taxes ef 179), she waa obliged to add six thousand livrei from 
her pocket to the reveaue of the ta&ed estate. 
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6aines, where they were seized and assassinated. 
Some were roasted alive in the presence of their 
fiuniliesi as was the case during the reign of John ; 
others saw their wives violated with inhuman bar- 
barity. In vain did the unfortunate surviving 
gentlemen exclaim, ** We are patriots — we yield 
to you our proper^, our clothes, our dwellings." 
These observations only caused an increase of rage 
and insult. Despair took possession of their minds, 
and they emigrated. 

Such are some of the unanswerable reasons why 
emigration took place ; and in the very step itself 
I discover the true reasons of the calumny which 
has been so lavishly heaped on the emigrants. 
JWhen men liave committed or wish to commit an 
act of injustice, they begin by accusing the vic- 
tim. At Carthage, when they threw children up- 
on the burning pile, they did it amidst the sound 
of drums and trumpets. 



CHAP. XLVL 

FffU ofDioni/sius the Younger at Syracuse. 
Other events summonustoSyracuse. Afterliav- 
ing been long engaged in considering republics, we 
now proceed to the examination of monarchies. 
The same passions, however, the same vices and 
virtues will still be found, though under different 
appeUations. The royal crown, the mitre of reli- 
gion and tlMi ■ cap of liberty may more oi less tie- 
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fon^tbBh^p4» of nanhimi, but tJieu- hearts jeniMn 
^«>ya the suu, 

At the time tfaftt tynuuy had cr^ into Athens, 
it had also raised its standard in Sicily. Dlo- 
nyaius the elder, after having usurped the sovere^ 
#itbority by a stratagem, had maintained his pover 
^ thirty-eight years by his vices and his virtues. 
Through the former he exterminated his snennes» 
tjhrough the latter he rendered his yoke support* 
able. In this he resembled Augustus— he pro- 
scribed and reigned. 

At bis death his son succeeded to the cnnm. 
Being a man of moderatioo, he vas only distin- 
guished ftom the crowd by the dress vfaich be 
wore, and the rank in whidi Fate had placed him. 
like many other princes of the old and new world, 
he was a good kind of young man, who knew how 
to make love to a pretty girl, drink Chio winc^ 
and laugh with a good grace. He thou^t that 
to be called Dionysius, and to do no one any harm, 
were sufficient qualifications for the head of a 
nation. 

Dionysius woiUd have found it very pleasant to 
act the pait of a king in this manner, and perhaps 
the people would have suffered it, but unfortu- 
nately the young prince had an uncle, who was a 
philosopher." 

* la reading andent faiitory we thonld take particular care n«t 
to b« led amj by «i>thi»iBwa. There arc alwaya many cirram- 
stances which may be oppoied to the eihhed hkaa fermid vf 
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I^n fell into one great error ; he mistook the 
genius of Dfonyrius. Being himself fond of phi- 

tlie Greeks aad RomaDa. Dion wat doubtlet* a great man, but 
according to the account &( Ptato him»e)f, be bad many failing!. 
Ciciero speaks tbas of Pampty in Hi* epistlet to Atttctis : " Tmia- 
iutem ille ataucm, not, ttt Mteodit, atlmodmn dUigit, amplectl- 
tm^ amat, apcrte Itadot i occulte, led ita, ut penpicnum tit, 
iavidet, nibil come, nihil simplex, nihil n mf, tmituw; ho- 
ncstura (in reh. qua tunt reip ) nihil illustre, nihil forte, nihil 
liberura." This is the samd man for whom the tame Cicero 
*TO(e bib oration pro legt MamlH The fiunoot Bnitna loo, tbo 
vfrtnotia ri^cide, of whom Platarcb and iereral others. bare Jeft 
behind ihem aach lofty praises, was probably tbe assassin of his 
own father. He had lent money to the inhabitants of Salamist 
and he wiihed Cicero to enforce tbe payment of ititereit on thii 
eiua, by the unfortunate citizens, at the rate of four per cent, 
per month, while the greatest usurers, tays the Roman Orator,' 
who justly revolted at the proposition, were satisfied #ilh oUe 
per cent. Brutus infuied into his solicitations upoh this subject 
all the warmth and bitterness of a dishonest man j nay, he at 
length tried to appoint to tbe piefecture a wretch, wbo bad kept 
the senators of Salamis in confinement for the debt, under a guard 
<^ canlry, till three hundred of them died of hunger ; and Bni- ' 
tus boped that a second execution would effect the payment of 
hi* money: " I am sorry," adds Cicero, " to find your friend 
(Brutus) 10 unlike the man I thought him." This anecdote ia 
mentioned in tbe epistles of Cicero to AtUcns already alluded 
to. It is but little known, and deterTei to stand on record. 
Tbe conduct of BrUtui is tbe more odious from bit having daim- 
ed this money in tbe name of two (iriendt, though it belonged 
in reality to him. 

As to the worthy Ocero himself, bis own works, and his life, 
written by Plutarch, make ns well acquainted with hit weak- 
nesses, it is amusing to see bow C«ar wrote to him on the ' 
snhject of tbe dril wars. " My dear Cicero," says the tyrant, 
" keep quiet. A good dtizen, like you, ought not to meddle 
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losbpby, be &ncjed that ^e^ one must hure a» 
great a taste for it as he hacU He would luire 
forced the tTnmt of Sicily to elerate himself abow- 
the bounds which natiu'e had prescribed to hiin» 
and by thtfr attempt put a thoiuuid indigested 
ideas into the young man's beatd, thereby perluqift 
creating vices, the seeds <^ wfaidi v^re not pre- 
viously in his heart. To form a correct jud^eat 
ff£ a person* and of the langut^e in which he. 
idiould be addreaaed, is an art of very difficult at- 
tainment. A man <^ superior mind is too aueb 

witb pnljlic affun." Cicero wat rexed at this. " What wil^ 
become of me, my dear Aiticiu, if I iboaM be arrested with mf 
lictora ? Great GqcIs ! What bad tidings are abroad! Would 
I, were at my villa of Tusculum ! But it is my wish to retire to 
one of the Greek islands. Anlbony will not allow it. What can 
I.do ? &«, &c." He wrote k letter to Anthony, who arrived in a 
litter with three players ; he afterwards deliveredhispbilippict. 
and Anthony shewed the unfortunate epistle. As to Csesar, he 
mde no secret of his vices. The proclamation of bis colleague 
Bibulns s " Bytbintcam reginam eiqae regem antea fuisse cardj, 
nunc esse r^num," and the Tenet of the soldien, 

" GalliM Ciesqr subegit, Nicomedct Csesarepi. 

" Ecce Ciesar nuoc tricrmpbat qui lubegit Gatliat; 

" NicomedeB npn triumphat, qui subegit Czsarem-^" 
iuffieiently explain the disorders of the Quetit of Bsthinia. Au- 
{gustos, after having proscribed his fellow citizens in his youth, 
and obliged faiber and ion to die by the hand of each other, 
capied the yowtg virgin* of bit dominion* to be brought to bin 
in his old age.^^uch were the great men of Rome. 1 do not 
.■peak of Nero and Tiberias. It appean, however, (ingnlar that 
Suetonius gives no account of what Tacitot Bientions as to the 
inceatnoos conaexion of Agrippia* with her ton, bccaow he was 
to foMi of relating such aDecdotce, 
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tndlned to suppose that others possess 'the quali- 
ties ^ich he feels inherent in himself, and conti- 
nues to^mmunicate his ideas without perceiving 
tiiat he is not understood. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that a man of genius should make a sacrifice 
to folly. Somebody once told roe that he was 
prodigiously sought after by society, because he 
was always a completer cypher than his neighbour. 

At the time of which we are speaking, the re- 
putation of Plato had spread throughout all 
Greece. Dion persuaded Dlonysius to invite the 
{rfiilosopher to Sicily, and the latter, after some 
difficulties, consented to come for the purpose of . 
giving some lessons to the young prince. The 
court was soon transformed into an academy. 
From night to morning Dionysius argued about 
the beat and worst species of government; but 
he ceased at length to confuse himself by a sub- 
ject which he did not understand. The courtiers 
murmured; the soldiers cared but little for the 
norld of ideas, and philosophic virtue was of too 
diaste a description for the >tyrant. Dion was 
banished, and Plato joined him shortly afterwards 
io Greece. 

Scarcely had the moralist quitted Syracuse, 
when Dionysius felt an ardent desire to recal him. 
The desires of monarchs arc absolute wants. On 
fliis occasion the philosophers of Great Greece 
were obliged to engage their words to the old sage 
of the academy, as sureties for his safety. ITiere 
is something which affects us, and creates a feeling 
o 2 
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of reiq>ect} when we contemplate the interest tliu^ 
taken by all the j^ilosophers in the weUare 
of one of their body. At the time that Jean 
Jacques Rousseau fled from one country to an- 
other, the learned men of France, England * and 
Italy, cared little about iL 

When Rato returned to the tyrant's court, he 
wished to obtain the recal of Dion, but in vain^ 
Dionysius not only continued inexon^le, but, 
under a frivolous pretext, confiscated his uncle's 
estates, which he had till then respected. The 
philosopher, piqued at the iryustice done to his 
friend, asked permission to retire, which with 
much trouble he obtained/^ The prince being 
thus left with his vices and his courtiers as com- 
panions, plunged into the excesses of despotism 
and debauchery. The measure of calamities, which 
the people had to endure, was filled to the brim, 
and the hour of vengeance approached. 

Dion, being despoiled of his property, and 
wounded to the very heart by a divorce from his 
wife, whom Dionysius had given in marriage to 
one of his favourites, resolved to rescue Sicily 
from the tyrant's domination. He put to sea 
with two vessels and eight hundred men, for the 
piupose of attacking a prince who possessed fleets 

* It would be uujast to foi^ tbat Hume received Jean 
Jacques Roaiicau with botpitality, tbat he found in tbe Duke 
of Portland tbe protection of a KIec«iut and tbe enlighteneif 
niod of a philoiopher, and tbat bis Britannic Majctty faimiclf 
granted an honourable peniioa (o the illustrious refugee. 
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and armies * ; but his calculaUons were made on 
the vices of the king, and the inconstancy of the 
people, nor was he deceived in them. 

* Qut Diqnysifu was tbas withont fiaaocet, agrandcauteof 
rCTolDtionf, As to paper money, the use of it has always been 
calamitous. Fraocc affords a striking example of thisj and 
America had before beeo desolated by the same scourge. la 
I77& Congress decreed that bill* of credit should he iuued to 
tbt amoant of two million dollars, and that they should be gra- 
llnally withdrawn from circniatioa by taxes, the first recal being 
£xed for the 30th Nov. 1779. Sereral other amounts were af- 
terwards issued, fiiA in the month of February 1776, there 
were already bills for twenty millions of dollart in circuUtioi| 
through the United State*. 

. The enlbusiasm qf the people kept diem for some time at par } 
fyifi interest at length prevailing over patriotism, they began to 
■ink in value. Congress still continuing to issue paper, the sum 
total toon amounted to two hundred million dollar*. Beside* 
this enormous mass, each State had' its indifidual bills, as the 
departments of France had their petty lUti^natM. fa 1779 the 
bill* were at a diacoaat of 27 or ^S per cent, and Coqgrcs* had 
Mcourte to an expedient, which the Conveptioo of France af- 
terwards adopted. This was to substitute neif paper for the 
old. The latter was to be gradually burnt as the fonner wa* 
juued, in th^ proportios of one to twenty ; so that two hundred 
millioni in continental bills, were to be paid for by ten millions. 
The experiment was uqsuccesiful, and the paper continued to 
fall in value more and more. Congress then put in prsciicc all 
t^t neana to favour their bills, which the French revolutionist) 
of France had rccourie to for the support of their auignaU. It 
fixed a maximum price of commodities and labour Dvbts, eotf 
tracted in money, were declared to be payable in papfr. Other 
laws forced the merchant to receive bttb at tbeir nominal vahie, 
and to sell at the same rate for paper as fur ofoney. The pro^ 
ffitj of the royalists wa* *old by auciion. T<ie effect of these 
coeidre meaturc* wu to create general poverty, to ruit\ the 
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All succeeded, Dionysius was absent, and the 
Syracusans rose. Dion entered the city, and pro* 
claimed the re-establishment of the republic. The 
tyrant hastened to give battle on receiving this in. 
telligence, and was defeated. After several ne< 
gociations he retired to Italy, leaving the citadel, 
which be }?&d been fortunate enough to secure^ in 
th^ hands of his son. 

Meanwhile division prevailed in the city. Some 
auppoited Dion their liberator; others were at« 
tached to HeracHdes, who proposed popular meaa 
tures. The latter prevailed, and Dipn, pursued 
by the mo^t ungrateful of all mankind, was obliged 
to retire with a small number of faithful friends, 
amidst a furious populace ready to tear him in 
pieces, 

rich, and to ^issemiDare immoratity. It became neccstary to 
I.evotie tbete decrees ; tbe bilb loit a buedred for one in 1781, 
and fitifllly ditappeared from circulation. 

Bankruptcy ensued. It ii an extntardinary circumttaoce, but 
tally proTed, that tbe h\l of paper mouey baa never effected any 
impoi iHtii movement in a slate ; for nbicb -cereral reesoni may 
be given. Wben paper Is first issued, it gcneraUy maintains its 
full value. He, ivlio receives it at that time, for from experienc- 
ing an; loss, is often a gainer by it. When the bill f«U> into 
discredit, it has pasted into other bands. The person who re> 
ceived it at a loss, pays it to another with tbe same loss, and it 
continues to be thus circulated, paid and received, According to 
tbe regular rate of exchange j bo that by passing from one lo 
nnatber, the diminution tnkes place insensibly. No one suffers 
considerably but tbe creditor, vrho possesses the bill at the time 
that the paper currency expires. As to tbe state, property has 
only changed bands, and the same quantity of it exists as before^ 
so that the equilibriom if preseiTcd. , ' ► 
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This great patriot had scarcely abandoned Sy- 
racuse, when the party of Dionysius, whteh had 
beeti hitherto blockaded in the citadel, made a vi- 
goroiM sortie, and forced the lines of tlie besieg- 
erst The affrighted -dtiz6nR sent an humble de- 
putation to Dion, and he had the nuignanimify tQ 
return to Uieir relief. 

He advanced at midnight towards the capita}, 
v/hen he suddenly received couriers with orders to 
-retreat again, llie troops of Dionysius had re- 
turned into the citadel, the dastardly people had 
resumed Uieir audacious confidence ; and the party 
of Heraclides, having seized the gates of the city, 
iotended to dispute the entrance of Ditm's fol- 
lowers. 

A hollow sound now gradually approached, and 
was succeeded by frightful cries. Confused and 
piercing lamentations were from time to time in* 
temipted by pauses of awful silence, during which 
a solit^ moaning voice was heard, as if proceed* 
ing from s<Hne person murdered in a bye-way^ 
At last, all the terrilie shouts of a city in a state 
of insurrection and a prey to the enemy, ascended 
to heaven. 

A general c«nihigrat»n disjdayed to view the 
horrors of this ni^t, which none but the pencil of 
a Virgil* could pourtray. The scarlet tints of 

* T1)e description, wblch hiitomni htac left nt of rhe ^eat 

fire at SyMciiK, to cloaely rcipmblcs that of Troy, lis related 

( by Virgil, that I conceive the poei (wboie accuracy of detcrip^ 

tiOB i« well knowa, who paMcd ptgt of bis life in tight of 
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.the flitting clouds announced to Diod, vdut wa< 
still at a distance in the country*, the destnictitHt 
of Syracuse. A messenger arrived in haste, and 
infonned the troops of the philosophic war- 
rior that the garrison had made a second sortie 
.from the citadel, had murdered the women, chil- 
dren and old people, and had set fire to the city ; 
adding that even the party of Heraclides intreated 
Dion to hasten his march, and stifle, at this mo^ 
ment of general danger, all resentment of past io^ 
juries. 

Dion did not hesitate, but entered Syracuse 
with his litUe band of heroes amidst the acclama* 
lions of the citizens, who prostrated themselves at 
his feet, and regarded him not as a man but a god, 
who could act thus after their ingratitude. The 
patriot philosopher advanced through the streets 
amidst a thousand dangers, over the dead bodies 
of massacred inhabitants, through crackling flames 
and broken walls ; at one time enveloped in clouds 
of smoke and glowing ashes; at another exposed 
to injury from roofs and blazing timber, which fell 
with a conUnued crash around him. 

At length he reached the citadel, where the ty-, 
rant's troops were drawn up in order of battle. 

Sidty, sod mutt bare conttaDtly borne its bittory in nund) pot- 
■ibiy borrowed lerenl particular* of thii event for the lecond 
book of hii Eneid. At leait, we can hardly suppofe that the 
hiitorians, who wrote after liiio, imitated bis epic poem in thci^ 
dCKriptlon. 
5 About two leagues from tbe city. 
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He atbuAuid them, and forced them to take shd- 
ter in their hiding place, from which they never 
issued again till they surrendered the fortress by 
capitulation to the citizens of Syracuse. 

Dion had re-established tranquillity in his na- 
tive land, but did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
labour *. He was assassinated, after having him- 
self been guilty of murder. Callippus, the assas- 
sin, was expelled in his turn by the brother. of 
I)ionysius, and Dionysius himself, emerging from 
his retreat after an interregnum of ten years, re- 
ascended the throne. 

Plato understood the nature of his cotempora- 
ries better than Dion did, and predicted tliat he 
jvould onlyproduce evil without being eventually 
successful. The attempt to bestow republican li- 
berty on a people devoid of virtue, is an absurdity. 
You lead them from misfortune to misfortune, and 
tyranny to tyranny, without procuring them in- 
dependence. It appears to me that there exists 
a peculiar government, which i» natural, as it 
were, to each age of a nation ; perfect liberty for -f* 
aavages, a royal republic for tlte pastoral times. 

** tHon bad agreed with the Platonic pbilosopheri to noder- 
take die establithment of one of those ideal republics id Sidly, 
«4i<h do s» mucb mischief to maakiod. It is perhaps the only 
time that an attempt was made to frame the goveniraeot of a 
nation upon principles purely abstract. The French wished ta 
do the lune in our day* ; but neither Dion nor the theorists of 
JFrance sncceeded, because the morals of their respective nations 
were compted. It it almost incredible bov much the phibso- 
f hk age of Alouidcr retcfflbled onr>. 
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\ democracy in the age of social virtues, aristocrxcy 
/ vben qiorals are r^axed, monarchy in the age ot* 
luxury, and despotism in that of corruptiini* 
Hence it follows, that when you attempt to give a 
nation the constitution which is not proper for it, 
you throw it into agitation without efiecdng yout 
object, and sooner or later it returns to the regime 
which suits it, by the mere force of circumstances. " 
This is the reason why so many pretended repub- 
lics are so suddenly transformed into monucfaies 
without our well knowing why. From oertain 
principles ensue certain consequences j frooi cer* 
tam morals corre^ondent governmenta. If wicked 
men overthrow a state, whatever may be thew 
pretext, de^ottsm will be the result. Tynuita «« 
the punishment of guilty T&itAutioos. 

EMonysius remained <mly two years to possession 
of bis authorial when the uptractabte Syracusans 
again dethroned him. They summoned to their 
aid a neighbouring tyrant called Icetas* who, far 
from fightii^ in behalf of the liberty of Sicily^ 
wished only to substitute himself &x Dionysius* 
and secretly treated with the Carthaginians. Hm 
Funic fleet soon appeared in sight of the port. 
The ancient tyrant was then in the citadel, wheiQ 
he was defending himself against the new ruler of 
the city. Thus situated, the oppressed citizens 
sent to ask the assistance of Corinth, as their 
mother country, both against Pionyuos and 
Icetas, ita well a^ the Allies of the Utter. Hift 
Corinthians, affected by the misfortune of tbtit 
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ftDcieot colony, dispatched Titnoleon with ten 
vessels. . Thift great joaao landed in Sicily, and 
gained an advantage over Icetas. Dionyaius, see- 
ing that his hopes vere frustrated* surrendered to 
the Corinthian general, who sent to Greece, in a 
galley without any suite, and with only a small 
sum of money, the man who bad possessed fleets, 
treasures, palaces, slaves, and ooe of the finest 
kingdoms of antiquity. 

Soon atlerwards Timoleon became master of 
Syracuse, defeated the Carthaginians, and calleil 
on th<i people to confirm their independence by 
demolishing the citadd of the tyrants. The 
Syr^cusans* felt upon this monument of slavery, 
and levelled it with the earth } they even p«^ 
netrated into the sepulchres of the despots and 
scattered their bones over the plains, as we suspend 
in harvest the bodies of voracious birds to frighten 
tjjeir species away. Tribunals of national justice 
were erected on the very scite of the fortress 
from which the arbitrary mandates of kings bad 
■been issued. Their statues were publicly con- 
demned and ordered to be spld, with the escep- 
.tion of one anly— that of Gebn. The worthy 
and patriotic Henry IV. who was not an usurptr 
like Gelon^ did not escape the republicans of 
J^ee. The ancients respected virtue even in 
their enemies, and those, who granted the honotns 
of sepulture to the foreigner Mardonius, would 
not have left the remains of Turenne amidst an 
«4t^logy of monkeys, We have been nisias 
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ourselves on tiptoe for the purpose of imitating 
the giants of Greece, but we ■shall never be othes^ 
wise tlian dwarfs. 



CHAP. XLVIL 

Dionysms at Cormtk, and tiK Bourbons. 
On the arrival of Dionysius at Corintli, aH 
crowded to obtain the gratifying sight of a mo? 
narch in adversity. We do not so much love liber- 
ty as we hate the great ; because we cannot endure 
■ the happiness of others, and imagine that the great 
are happy. As kings appear to be of a species dis- 
tinct from the rest of the human race, they do not 
obtain a tear of pity in the day of affliction. 
•' That is the man," says every one to himself, 
" who commanded other men, and who could in a 
moment have deprived me of liberty or life." 
Always mean in our propensities, we crouch at 
the feet of princes when in tlieir glory, and fly in 
their faces when they are fallen. 

What should Dionysius have done in his distress ? 
He should have known that the tiger of the de- 
sert is less to be feared by the wretched than sc^ 
dety. He should have retired into some wild 
place to lament his past errors, and above all, to 
conceal his tears. 

The Prince of Syracuse afforded an important 
lesson to the Corinthians, and strangers came in 
great numbers to behold the extraordinary si^t. 
The -miserable king was in tatters, and passed hk 
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lime in the public squares, or at the doors of 
taverns where he received, from the compassion- 
ate, remains of wine and broken victuals. The 
pc^ulace assembled round him, and Dionjsius de- 
graded himself so far as to amuse them with jokes. 
He afterwards repaired to the shops of p«r- 
&mers, or visited the female singersi heard them 
itehearse the parts they had to perform, and ar- 
gued with them on l^e rules of music. Ere long 
^e was obliged} for the purpose of avoiding death 
irom hunger, to teach graminar in the suburbs to 
the children of people in low circumstances, and 
even this was not the lowest degradation to which 
fortune reduced him» 

Such unworthy conduct has led mankind to 
examine the causes of it. Cicero makes a cruel 
remark on the subject, when he says, that Diouy- 
aius wished to domineer over children, from an 
habitual love of tyranny. Justinus, on the con- 
trary, believes he only acted thus in order that the 
Corinthians might not take any umbrage at him. 
Was it not rather despair which reduced the King 
of Syracuse to such grovetling conduct? By in. 
suiting a person, you may at last render him 
worthy of insult. When a wretch feels that his 
character is gone, and that even the pity of man- 
kind is withdrawn, he plunges entirely into dis- 
grace as into a species of death. 

In spite tf the mask of insensibility, which the 
monarch in Sicily wore upon his face, I doubt 
whether the comer of the public square, which 
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denied for bis bed during the night, artdf vhkk hi^ 
periiops Glared with some heggar of Corinth, wa* 
not moistened with tears. Several expressionfl; 
which escaped this {irince, justify my' conjecture. 
. Dit^enes, meeting hiitt one day said, " Thou 
]uBt not deserved such a fate!** Dionysiua, nits- 
taking the motive of diis remark, and astonished 
at finding compassion among manktrd, could not 
RStrain an emotion of sensibility. He replied, 
*• Thou dost pity me then ? I thank thee I" The 
aunpUcity of this expression, which might have 
ai^ued even the soul of Diogenes, only irritated 
ihe ferocious cynic. " Pity thee !" exclaim^ he f 
" thou deceivest thyself, slave ! I am indignant 
at seeing thee in a city, where thou canst still 
enjoy some d^ee of happiness." God forbid' 
that such philosophy as this should ever be mine ! 

On another occasion the same prince, being im- 
portuned by a man who oppressed htm vith in- 
decent familiarities, tranqoilly said, "Happy they 
who have learned to sufifer !" 

Somctiates he knew how to repel a grosis insnlt 
by a severe retort. A Corinthian, who was sus- 
pected of being a pickpocket, shook his tunic as 
he approached, to shew that he did not conceal a 
pemardt which was the custom when approaching 
the tyrants. " Do that as yon go away," said 
Dionysius to him. 

Fortune, however, mixed some sweet ingre- 
dJenls in his bitter cup, but this was only to render 
^e draught more nauseous. Dionysius obtained 
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|«t«tl8^A ta tnm^t ax^ Fbifip nenved hiaa m 
lib ^gdonf irith all the hiHioura due ttr lur 
rank. Me had been a {iiedsgogtie at Corinth, m *A 
king again at the royal table of Macedonia* moA 
was once more reduced to povdr^; Thewsttange 
vidssittides might Well teaetl ttie Prince of ^Hf 
tiw folly of life, and the vamty erf the cb«acteni 
wtuch be had played. The fiither of Alexamtov 
nev^tbfetess, did himself honour by r^ecUng 
Ihe unfortunate ; though he could not reiVain fhim 
saying to his guest, at first sight of him, wilti a 
degree of warmth, " How could you h»e an eu»» 
pire which your father bo long knew how to {we- 
ierve ?" — " I inberited his power," replied Di- 
oi^iua, *' but not his fortune." This observation 
exjdains the history of the human race. One 
night, when the two tyrants were familiarly en- 
gaged in baccbaoalian orgies, that of Greece 
asked that of Scily, how long bis father, Diony- 
sius the elder, was employed in composing so great. 
a number of poems ? " As long as you and I have 
employed ourselves in drinking,'^ answered the de* 
tiironed king gaily. 

Fate chose at last to terminate this great 
drama of the school of kii^s, by a dSnouement not 
less extraordinary than its oUier scenes. Diony- 
sius, reduced to the lowest d^ee of miseiy, or 
having lost his senses through chagrin, joined a 
body of priests in the service of Cybele, and a 
monarch of Syracuse was seen, with his lofty sta- 
tnre- and half-closed eyes, passing through tlic 
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cities and towns of Greec;e» datacing and skippii^ 
while he struck the tabor, and then holding out 
his hand to those «round. fot the purpose of re- 
ceiving their pitiful altna. 

If I have seemed to dwell long upon the mis> 
fortunes of Dionysius, the reason is obvious. 
Besides the great lesson which they supply, Eu- 
rope has before her eyes, at the tooment I write 
this, a striking example, not of'the same vices* 
but ahnost of the same adversity. The legitimate 
sovereign of France is now wandering through 
Europe at the mercy of mankind. 

Though a flourishing kingdom, a numerous 
people, and illustrious birth, combine to increase 
the bitterness of the fate experienced by Louis* 
still be need not fear that he will, like the kings 
of antiquity, be reduced to the lowest degree of 
ihdigence. This difference is caused by the rela- 
tive state of constitutions. — Among the ancients* 
a fugitive prince met with nothing but republics* 
the inhabitants of which exulted in his distress ; 
whereas, in the modem world, be will at least 
find princes to supply him with the necessaries of 
life. Should the day arrive when Europe is con- 
verted into a democracy, the last of the dethroned 
monarcbs will be as unfortunate as Dionysius. 

From the first ages of the world to the period 
at which the Bourbons were expelled from 
France, history supplies agreat number of fugitive 
princes, who were a prey to that grief which ia 
the common lot of man. In ancient times, we 
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particularly obseiVe the blind moAarch who tra- 
versed Greece, leaning on Aatigonus; Theseus, 
' the legislator and defender of hi» country, who 
was banished by an ungrateful people; Orestefi 
accompanied by a single friend i Idomeneus driven 
from Crete ; Demaratus, king of Sparta, who re- 
tired to the court of Darius ; Hippias, who died 
at the battle of Marathon while trying to recover 
his crown ; Fausanias II. king of Sparta, con- 
demned to death, and saved by fli^t ; Dionysius 
at Corinth ; Darius flying alone from Alexander, 
and assassinated by his courtiers ; Oeomenes, tlie 
worthy successor of A^s, crucified in Egypt, to 
which he had retired ; ' Antiochus Hierax, who 
took refuge at the court of Rolemy, and was cast 
by him into a dungeon j Antiochus X. wandering 
among the Parthians and in Silesia ; Mithridates 
seeking in vain for an asylum at the court of Ti- 
granes, his son-in-law, and reduced so far as to 
poison himself; Tarquin driven from Rome by 
Brutus, and in vain raising all Italy in liis behalf; 
with a crowd of monarclis in the two empires, 
whom it would be too tedious to enumerate. 
Among the modern nations, we observe in Africa 
Gelimer*, dethroned by the Vandals, and re- 

* Thii hiltory i» •Meeting, tnd exhilriis one or (he most es- 
tnordinaiy apoits of fortane. On (lie day after Gelimer lecretly 
departed from Cartbage, Belisarius dined in tbe palace of this 
prince of the Vandals, end was waited upon by that unfortu- 
nate monarch's slaTes, feasting upon plaie and the lanie fianili 
which had bfcn prepared for hi» repast. The fugitive king, 
X 
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duced to cultivate a field with hia own hands ; in 
Italy, Lamberg, the first fugitive prince of mo- 
dem Europe; Fietro de Medici, who, but for 
Philip d6 Comtnes, could not have effected his re- 
treat to Venice ; the Emperor Henry IV. flying 
from his son ; the Count of Flanders pursued by 
Artavelle; Charles V, of France, deprived of his 
rank by the faction of Charles of Navarre j Charles 
VII. confined to his city of Orleans; Henry VI. 
of England, dethroned, restored, and dethroned 
again ; Edward IV. wandering in the Low Coun- 
tries, deprived of all support; Henry IV.- of 
France pursued by the leagiie ; Charles II. of 
England obliged to sleep in an oak in his own 
states, while his femily on the continent werp 
obliged to remain in beil ior want of fire ; Gusta- 
VU9 Vasa buried in the mines ; Stanislaus, king of 
Poland, escaping in disguise from his palace ; 
James II. finding refuge in France, but whose de- 
scendants had not a place on which they could 
rest their heads ; Maria carrying her son through , 
the ranks of the Hungarians; and, finally, the 
Bourbons terminating the list of illustrious suf- 
ferers. In this catalc^^e of misery, every one 
may satisfy the inclination of his heart. Envy may 
contemplate kings. Pity the unfortunate, and Plu- 
loBophy mankind. 

haling afterwmrdi &Uen into the hands of the Romaci general, 
was conducted to Conitantinople, where be prostrated himself 
hefore Justinian, and had a small portion of land given to htm 
in a comer of the empire.^Procop. de Bel. Fond. Ub. 
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Tbtice btppy you, who look as from die shore, 
And have no venture in the wreck yon sec ! 

He, who repeated these two lines, was not a fa- 
vourite of prosperity. It was the unfortunate- 
King Richard II. who, cm the very motning that 
he was assassinated, . cast his eye over the plain 
which adjoined hi^ prison, and envied the shep-' 
herd whom he saw quietly seated in the valley 
with his flock. 

There has been much disputation on the sub- 
ject of misfortune, as on every other. I subjoin 
a few reflections, which I believe to be new. 

How does misfortune act on mankind ? Does it "y- 
increase the energy of soul, or diminish it? If the 
former, why was Dtonysius so dastardly? If the 
latttf, why did the Queen of France display so 
much fortitude? 

Does it assume the character of the victim ? If t 
so, why did Louis, who was so timid in the days 
of happiness, appear so courageous when adver- 
wty overtook him ? And why did James II., who 
was so brave in prosperity, fly on the banks of the 
Boyne when he bad nothing more to lose ? 

Does misfortune, then, transform mankind? 
Are we strong because we were weak, and weak 
because we were strong? 

Against this position it may be stated that the 
pusillanimous Roman emperor, who concealed him- 
self in a private comer of his palace at the moment 
of his death, bad always been the same; and ihe 
X « 
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tfriton, Caractacus, was as noble in the^efiital of 
the world as in his forests. 

It appears, then, impossible to reason upon any 
certain datum as to the nature of misfortuue. It 
is probable that it acts upon us by secret causes 
which bear reference to our habits and prejudice' 
and by the situation in which we find our^ves 
with relation to surrounding objects. Dionysius, 
who was 80 contemptible at Corinth, would per- 
' haps have been a very great man in the hands of 
his subjects at Syracuse. 

Let us, however, investigate the subject fiir- 
ther. Having considered misfortune in itself^ let 
us examine it as to its exterior relations. 

The sight of distress causes difierent sensations 
in diiferent persons. The great, that is to say, the 
rich, cannot behold it without extreme disgust. 
Nothing can be expected of them hut insolent 
pity, presents, and a sort of politeness ten times 
worse than insult. 

The merchant, if you enter his counting-house, 
will suddenly gather up the money which happens 
to be upon his desk. This mean proceeding con- 
fuses the unfortunate as much as the dishonest. * 

As to nations, they treat you according to their 
national bias. In Germany th^ unfortunate man 
meets with real hospitality ; in Italy, with humi- 
liation, but in some instances with delicate sensi- 
bility; in Sp^n, with di^raceful haughtiness, 
but sometimes with noble ^mpathy. The French 
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nation, in spite of its barbarity when assembled 
en masse, is the roost charitable of all, and the 
most sensible of a fallow-creature's distress, be- 
cause it is beyond contradiction the least fond of 
gold. Disinterestedness is a quality, which my 
countrymen eminently possess above all the other 
nations of Europe. Money is of no value to themi 
provided they have enough to live upon. In Hol- 
land, the unfortunate man experiences nothing 
but brutality ; in England be is held in sovereign , 
contempt } but though the individuals who consti- 
tute that nation are greedy of wealth, stfll they 
are equally generous, considered as a body. In 
fact, I do not know two nations more completely 
opposed to each other in genius, manners, virtues, 
and vices, than the English and French ^ with this 
difference, that the English generously acknow- 
ledge the French to possess several good qualities, 
whereas the latter deny merit to any but them- 
selves. 

Let us now exanyne whetlier we may not de- 
duce from these observations some rules as to con- 
duct in misfortune. I know threeof these. 

An unhappy man is an object of curiosity. We 
examine him ; we-like to touch tlie chord of his 
affliction, th^t we may enjoy the pleasure of stu- 
dying his heart 'at the moment it is labouring un- 
der a convulsion of sorrow; like surgeons, who 
suspend animals in torments, for the purpose of 
examioiog^tbe circulation of the blood and play 
of the oigans. The first rule, then, is to conceal 
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his tears. Who can be interested by an account 
of his disasters ? Some list^i without unders(andr> 
ing them, some with enmii, and all with malignity. 
Prosperity is a golden statue, the ears of which 
resemble those sounding galleries described by tra- 
vellers; the lowest whisper is iacreased to an 
alarming report. 

The second rule, which is derived fiom the 
jirst, consists in isolating himself entirely. S(K ^ ^ 
ciety should be avoided by the unfortunate person, V^^ 
because it is his natural enemy ; for society layf * 
it down as a maxim^ that he who is distressed ia 
culpable. I am so convinced of this social truths 
that I scarcely ever walk in the street without 
holding down my head. 

Hie third rule is unbending pride ; for pride is 
the virtue of misfortune. The more fortune de-. 
presses us, the more we ought to exalt ourselves. 
if vt6 would preserve our character. We oug^t 
constantly to bear in mind, that it is every wliere 
Uie man's coat,' and not himself, which is respect* 
ed- It is of little importance that 'you are a 
knave if you are rich, or honest if poor. It is 
your relative situatiMi in society which creates 
esteem, consideration, and virtue. As there is 
nothing intrinsic in birth, you were a king at Sy- 
racuse, and you become a miserable individual at 
Corinth, In the tirst situation, you should under- 
value what you are ■, in the second, you should be 
proud of what you have been ; not that in reality 
you are ignorant of its being a frivolous advan-< 
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tage, but to av^ yourself of it as a buckler against 
the scorn attached to the unfortunate. — We easily 
familiarize ourselves with the unhappy man ; and 
be. incessantly finds himself under tlie hard neces- 
sity of summoning the dignity of human nature, if 
he does not wish that others should forget it. 

But, after all, what must he do to assuage his 
son'ow ? This is the philosopher's stone ; for the 
nature of misfortune not bdng perfectly known, 
the question remains insoluble. If we do not 
know the seat of the disease, how can we apply 
the remedy? 

Several ancient and modem philosophers have 
written on this subject. Some propose riding, 
others virtue and courage. This is as much as if 
the physician said to the patient, " Get well." - 

There is a book truly useful to Uie miserable 
man, because he finds in it pity, tolerance, gen- 
tle indulgence, and consoling hope, which ccntt- 
poee the only \ialm for the wounda of the soul-^ -Jf 
this book is the Gospel. Its divine author 4Qes 
not stop to give idle lectures to tlie unfortunate ; 
he does more, he blesses their tears, and drinks 
the cup with them even to the lees. 

There is no universal panacea for sorrow ; it 
requires as many as there, are- individual snfibren. 
Besidesf, to reason too harshly only irritates the 
sufferer ; ' like an unskilful muse, who, in turning 
.the agonized patient in his bed, to put him more 
at ease, only tortures him. It requires nothii^ 
Jess than ibs hand of a friend to dress the wounds 
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of the heart, and assist you in sofUy rveing the 
stone which covers the tomb. 

But if we are ignorant how misfortune act^ 
we at least know in what it consists— privation. 
This varies ad infinitum. One regrets a throne, 
another a fortune, a third a place, a fourth a fraud. 
It matters not; the efiect upon them all is just 
the same. A friend said to me, " I know of 
only one real niisfortutie, that of waating hread. 
When a man has the means of liie, clothes, a 
chamber, and a fire, other evils vuish. The 
want of absolute necessaries is a fi%htful thing, 
because uneasiness for to-morrow embitters the 
present moment "—My friend was right, but that 
does not decide the question ; for what must be 
do to procure the means of satisfying his first 
wants ? " Work," reply they who know nothing 
of the heart of man. We do not support advert 
•ity by such or such a principle, but according to 
our education, taste, character, and above all, our 
genius. One person, if he can gain a toler^le 
livelihood by any occupation, will scarcely per- 
ceive the ch|mge in his condition ; while another, 
of a superior order, wilt regard it as the greatest 
of evils to be obliged to renounce the faculties of 
his soul, to associate with mechanics whose, ideas 
are confined to the block which they saw, or to 
pass his days, in the age of reason and reflection, 
repeating words to the stupid children of his neigh- 
bour. Such a man would rather die of hunger, 
^niwocurethe necessaries of life, It is, there. 
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Tore, not so easy to associate happiness and the 
satisfaction of our mere wants ; but it is not every 
one who will understand tjft. 

Hence it appears that we are hot competent 
judges of good and evil for others ; it does not 
consist in appearance bat reality. I wi!), never- 
theless, attempt to shew the course which may be 
pursued even by the most miserable. An unfor- 
tunate ' person, among the children of prosperity, 
is like a beggar walking in rflgs among a brilliant 
company ; every one looks at and avoids him. 
He should therefcffe absent himself from public 
places, keep out of all bustle, and appear seldom 
during the day, but principally at night. When 
twilight begins to confuse the appearance of ob- 
jects, the unhappy man may venture from his re-' 
treat, and hastily traverse the frequented places, 
till he gains some solitary road, where be can 
wander at liberty. He may,one day seat himself 
on the summit of a hill which commands tiie town 
and extent of country. He may contemplate the 
fires which shine at a distance through the obscure 
landscape under each social roof. He may hear, 
through the gate of some hotel, the merriment of 
its inhabitants, who are ignorant that he is a 
wretch, occupied only in surveying, from a dis- 
tance, the light which shines upon their banquet- 
he who once had himself banquets and friends. 
His eyes may next wander to a little taper, shed- 
ding its feeble light in some small hut, and be 
vill then exclaim, "There I have brethren !" 
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At another time he may place himself in ambus- 
cade, on s<nne great road, tJiere to examine thoae 
who pass, by the light of the moon, without being 
perceived by them ; for should they see an unfor- 
tunate man, they may perhaps exclaim like the 
guards of the Eoglisfa doctor in the Indian Cottage, 
*' a Pariah, a Pariah !" 

Sut the favourite object of his wanderings will 
perhaps be a wood of fir^ at the distance of some 
miles from the town. There he will find peaceful 
associates, who are, like him, in search of silence 
and obscurity. These solitary sylvan peo|de wi^l 
kindly admit him into their republic, to which he 
will pay a slender tribute, thus endeavouring to 
requite, as far as he can, the hospitality which he 
experiences. When Fate throws us far from so- 
ciety, the superabundance of our own souls, for 
want of real objects, dwells on the mute order of 
creation, and we find in it a degree of pleasure 
which we never before suspected. A Ufe, with A,.- 
nature for our companion, is truly gratifying. For I 
my own part I have saved myself in solitude,, far 
from the ocean <^ the world; I sometimes ob- 
serve the storms with which it is t^tated, like a 
man cast alone on a desert island, who experiences 
a secret pleanng melancholy, while he contem. 
plates the waves breaking at a distance on the 
coast where he was wrecked* After the loss of 
our friends, if we do not sink under afBiction, the 
heart has re^nurse to itself; it forms the project 
chT exduding every other sentimet^t, aiul Uviiig en- 
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tirely upon recollection. If it thereby becomes 
less fit for society, its sensibility on the other hand 
is materially increased. Misfortune is useful to 
us ;-for without it some of the tenderest {acuities 
of the soul would remain inactive. Miifortune 
makas it an harmonious instrument, from which 
the ieast breath of air draws stnuns of indescrib- 
able sweetness. Let him, who labours under afi*" 
jfliction, repair to some foiV-st, and wander through 
its nodding shades ; let him mount some hill, from 
which he can discern on one side the richly cul- 
tivated country, on another, the sun as he rises 
above the sparkling waves, changing their hue of 
green for fiery crimson. His sorrow will not be 
proof against such a spectacle as this i not that 
he will forget those whom he loved, for in Uiat 
case his previous affliction would be preferable ; 
but the recollection of them will mingle itself with 
the calmness inspired by the woods and skies, pre- 
serving its gentle influence, and losing nothing 
but its bitterness. Happy thoR who'love nature I 
They, and they alone, will find her in the day of 
adversity. 

Such is the first kind of pleasure which may be ^ 
derived from misfortune ; but there are several 
others. I would particularly recommend the study ^ 
of botany as proper to calm the soul, by turning 
the eyes of the unhappy sufferer from the passions 
of mankind to the innocent race of plants. Fur- 
nished with his scissors and other requisites, let 
him wander qlong the dibfhes of any old road, 
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Stopping at some ruined tower, some ancient 
mossy foantain, or the northern outskirts of a 
wood. At other times, if his place of residence 
allow it, let 'him traverse the beach, overspread. 
with large flags and curling sea-weed of various 
colours. The lover of botany will be pleased to 
find the Tu&pa Sihestris, which ddights, like him- 
self, io the most solitary shades, and he will be 
attached to those melancholy water-lilies, whose 
drooping heads hang oyer the current. He will 
be tenderly affected by the Convoholus, surround- 
ing with its pale blossoms th^old decrepid alder, 
for he will think he sees some lovely girl, claw- 
ing with her alabaster arms her aged dying father. 
The prickly Uks, covered with golden flowers 
and offering a secure asylum to the smaller birds, 
will exhibit to him power protecting the feeble. 
In the several species of thyme and calamint, 
which generously embellish an ungrateful soil , 
with their perfumed verdure, he will recognize 
the symbol of a love for bis country. Among the 
superior classes of vegetation, he will wander 
with -pleasure among those trees, through which 
the moaning breeze imitates the sad sound of dis- 
tant waves. He will be attached to that Ame- 
rican tribe, which negligently hangs down its 
branches as if in sorrow, and particularly to that 
species of willow, which looks like some shepherd 
iwain, with disordered tresses, weeping at the 
margin of a lake. In fitct, he will select, in 
this delightful kingdom, those plants whicb. 
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liy their habits and appearances, possess a secret 
sympathetic congeniality with his own feelings.* 

Oh, with what delight will he, after such a 
ramble, re-enter his wretched dwelling, loaded 
with the spoils of the fields ! As if fearful that 
some one should snatcli away his treasure, he care- 
fully shuts the door behind him, and sits down to 
analyze his collection, censuring or approving 
Tournefort, Linnaaus, Vaillant, Jussieu, Solandw 
and Du Bourg. But now night approaches ; the 
noise begins to cease without his dwelling, and his 
heart beats at the prospect of the pleasure in re- 
serve for it. A book, probably with some diffi- 
culty procured, is taken from tlie obscure corner, 
in which the precious companion was concealettf 
to occupy these silent hours. Near au humble 
fire, and with a trembling light, he sits without 
fear of interruption, and gives way to the tender 
emotion caused by the fictitious sorrows of Cle- 
mentina, Eioisa, or Cecilia. Romances are tho 
books of the unhappy. It is true that they nourisli 
illusions, but are they more full of these than real 
life is? 

If it be preferred, however, let some great 
truth, some real crime occupy tiie attention of 

• 1 am sorry that it wm not the DucheM of Portland's bota* 
nirt, J, J. Rou«icau, who gare the appellation to the shrub 
called Portltmdia. The protectress, the protected, and the plant, 
wonM hare imparted juatnal dianns to eai:h other, and the gra- 
titdde of a great man would have lifed eternally in tha odonr of 
a Bower. ■ 
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our recluse, for instance Agrippina murdered by 
her son. He will watch at the bedside of the 
ambitious Roman matron, who has now retired to 
an obscure chamber, hardly lighted by a small 
dim lamp. He sees the fallen empress reproach 
the only attendant who remains witii her, and who- 
afterwards forsakes her like the rest. He observes 
the anxiety every moment increasing upon the 
countenance of this unfortunates princess, who 
listens attentively whether any sound approaches 
through the vast solitude and silence round her. 
The hollow footsteps of assassins are at length 
heard — the outer gates are burst open. Agrippina 
starts. Seats herself on the oouch, and listens with 
greater eagerness. The noise increases— the mur- 
derers enter — they surround the bed — the centu- 
rion draws his sword and strikes the queen npon 
the temple. — " Ventrem Jai," exclaims the mo- 
ther of Nero, an expression, the sublimity of 
which, strikes the mind so forcibly tltat the head 
involuntarily sinks. 

Perhaps too, when all are asleep, between two 
and three o'clock in the morning, when winds are 
murmuring round his habitation and rain beating 
against the windows, the unfortunate man may 
employ himself in writing down what he knows of 
his fellow-creatures. He occupies an advantageous 
situation for the study, because he is out of their 
road, yet can watch them as they pass along it. 

But after all, we must revert to what was before 
advanced, that without the absolute necessaiies of 
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life there is no remedy for our evils. Otway, when 
he begged the morsel of bread which choked him, 
and Gilbert, when oppressed by the idea of being 
consigned to a hospital, bitterly felt, though men 
of letters, the whole vanity of philosophy. 



CHAP. XLVIir. 

The CondemruOion (jf Agis at Sparta. 

The revtJution of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens 
was attended with disastrous consequences to tlie 
imprudent republic, which bad favoured it. When 
Lysander caused the gold and silver of At- 
tica to be carried to Lacedeemon, he introduced 
the vices of the latter country into his own. Sim- 
plicity of manners was soon reckoned vulgarity ; 
frug^ty was deemed folly, and honesty nonsense. 
Epitades, one of the Ephori, having published a 
law, by which children might alienate the property 
of their parents, all estates found their way into 
the hands of the rich ; and the Spartans, among 
whom such an equality of rank and fortune had 
hitherto prevailed, were divided into a vile band of 
slaves and masters. 

Such was the state of the republic of Lycurgus, 
when there arose at Lacediemon a king worthy of 
the great ages of Greece. Agis, inspired by the 
charms of virtue, undertook, at an age when most 
men are hardly yet conscious of existence, to re- 
establish the lawi and morals of ancient Lnconin. 
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He disclosed his designs to the ^outh' of Lft<!e> 
dsemon, .whom be found, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, more disposed to favour his undert»^ittg than 
the old people. The same observation was made 
in France at the commencement of the revolutton. 
There is, in the early stages of life, a generous 
warmtli which leads us ton*ards what is praise- 
worthy, provided society has not yet dissipated 
the gentle illuuon of virtue. The King of Lace- 
dsmon succeeded in gaining to bis interest three 
great men* Lysander, Mandroclides, and Age- 
sUaus i he also enlisted his mother Agesistrata in 
his cause. 

. Every thing seemed to favour the enterprise. 
Lysander had been apptunted one of the Ephori ;. 
King Leonidas had been forced to fly, after a 
fruitless opposition to the projects of his colleague 
Agis; and his son-in-law Cleombratus had been 
chosen in his place. . Nothing was now necessary 
but to proceed to the partition of estates, when 
AgesUaHS, who had hitherto favoured the revolu- 
tion, betrayed the cause of hispar^, and changed 
the course of events. 

This Spartan possessed a large property, but 
was nevertheless deeply involv^ in debt. He em- 
braced with eagoness the opportunity of emanci- 
pating himself, but when the reform extended to 
his own estates he no longer wished for it. Having 
had the address to effect his own appointment as 
one of the Ephori, and Agis being absent, he put 
in practice a thousand acts of tyranny. The ci- 
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tizens, seeing themselves thus sported with hy 
Agesilaos, and believing that the young king had 
a secret understanding with him, combined to- 
gether as searetly, and recalled the exiled monaEcb, 
Xeonidas, whose place Cleombratus occiq>ied. 

Meanwhile Agis was on his return to Lace- 
dfl^on ; but Leonidas soon entered the city in 
triumph, and no resource remained for the f aimer 
and Cleombratus but to avoid its vengeance, and 
that of the fitction of the ridi, which was now be- 
come all powerful. The latter repaired, as a sup- 
pliant, to the temple of Neptune, . and being soon 
afterwards saved by the virtue of his wife, was only 
condemned to exile. Such was not the fate of 
the unfortunate young prince Agis, wha took re- 
fuge in the temple of Minerva. I will quote 
Amyot's account. 

" Leonidas, having thus driven Cleombratus 
from the city, and substituted otlier Ephori for 
those whom he had deposed, directly thcmght of 
the means by which he could obtain possession of 
Agis. He first endeavoured to induce that prince 
to.quit the sanctuary of the temple, stating that he 
diould securely share with him the regal power, 
and givii^ him to understand that tlie citizens 
fo^ve all he had done, because they well knew 
that he had been deceived and circumvented by 
AgesUaus, though he himself was a man of ho- 
nour. Agis, however, refused to quit the sanc- 
tuary, having great suspicious that these declara- 
tions, otttbe part.of J,<eonidas, were only specious 
V 
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impositions to draw him into ruin ; but Amphares^. 
Demochares and AgesiUus- often went to viMt 
and converse with hini>- Sometimes indeed they 
led him to the baths, and when he had bathed 
himself, accompanied him back to the sanctuary 
of the temple, for they were his familiar fneods.. 
Now it happened that Ampliares had lately bor^ 
lowed of Agesistrata some valuable fiuniture, 
such as tapestry and silver vessels ; and he und»- 
took to betray Agis, his mother and grandmother, 
hoping that he should thus become possessed of 
the borrowed articles as his own pro[>erty. It is 
also said to have been this man, who more than 
^ny other influenced I^conidas, and irritated the 
Ephori against Agis. As. the latter, therefore, 
Vas accustomed always to remain within the 
temple, except when he occasionally went to tjie 
baths, they proposed to Burpriae him when he tvas 
not mthtn tile limits of the sanctuary. His sup- 
posed friends called on him one day, greeted him, 
offered as vsual to accompany him to the baths,, 
and interchanged merry observations with him, as 
with a young man, who was their intimate ac- 
quaintance i but when they were passing throu^ 
a narrow crooked lane not far ftom tha prison^ 
Ampliares, who was a magistrate, laid his hand 
upon him and said : *' Agis, ttiou art my prikcOKr, 
and I shall take thee before the £phori, to ^ve 
an account of the innovations thou hast made iji 
public afiairs." DemochareSj who was a great 
and powerful man, Uien immediately ^ew bis 
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cloak over the prince's head, and drew him along, 
while the others forced him forward from behind, 
as they had ^reed together. Thas, tbei-e being 
ilo one neat to assist him, they dragged' him to 
prison, and Leonldas soon arrived with a body 
of troops, who surrounded it. The Ephori enter^ 
ed the prison, and sent in search of ^ose senators, 
whom they knew to be inclined the same way as 
themselvei. A form of process was drawn up, and 
A^ was commanded to say why he had caused 
mch confusion in the administration of public af* 
fairs, llie young man laughed at their disnmula- 
tion, but Amphares told him this was not a time 
to laugh, and said he ought to suffer for his rash 
folly. . Another of the Ephori, pretending to fo- 
vour him and to point out an expedient by which 
be might escape this criminal process, a^ed whe- 
ther he had not been seduced or compelled to act 
thus by Agesilaus and Lysander. Agis replied 
that he had been ndther seduced nor compelled 
by any one, but that he had solely taken the an- 
cient legislator Lycurgus for his guide, and wished 
to restore the state of pafolie aflyra sanctioned by 
tiiat great man. The same member of the Ephori 
then asked whether he repented what he had 
done. AgtB answered that he should never repent 
a/ay undertakiBg of so wise-and virtuous a nature, 
even if he saw certain death before his eyes.' He 
was then condemned to die, and the oQcers (^ 
justice were ordered to lead him into -the Decade, 
which was a certain part (rf tlie prison where those 
y « ■ ,-1 
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were strangled, who had sentence of deatli passed 
upon them ia a court of justice. Democbares, seeing 
that the ofBcerg dared not tay hands on him* aud 
finding it probable that foreign troops would shrink 
with horror from such an execution, as contrary 
to all riglita divine and human, which forbade 
that they should attack the person of a king, used 
menaces and reproaches towards those who refused 
to act, and bimaelf dragged Agis into the interior 
of the jail. Many persons, however, had heard 
the voice of the prince, and there was a great 
tumult at the gate of the prison. Torches were 
displayed, the mother and grandmother of Agis 
appeared, demanding that the king of Sparta 
should liave justice, and be tried by his citizens.- 
This only hastened the execution of the prince, 
for his enemies were afraid that their victim might 
be rescued, if a greater concourse of people took 
place. Agis, as he was led to deatli, observed that 
one of the officers of justice was in tears, and said 
to him : " My friend, do not distress me by youu. 
compassion, for I am a more enviable mait than 
any of those who so widtedly sacrifice me." Say-: 
ing these words, he voluntarily submitted his neck 
to tlie cord. In the mean time Amphare* had lefl 
the prison, -and found at the gate Agesistrata, the 
mother of Agis, who tiirew herself at his feet. 
He raised her with the friendly familiarity which 
existed between them, and assured her that no 
violence would be offered to Agis; nay, that she 
might even go and see him if such were her plea- 
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sure. She intreated tliat her mother might ac- 
company her, to which Amphares replied tliat 
there was no objectioni He conducted them int» 
the prison, and ordered the doors to be shut be- 
hind them. He then delivered the old matron 
Archimadia, into the hands of the executioner-^ 
a woman who had attained extreme old age, and 
had lived in greater dighil^ and honour than any 
other lady of the city. No sooner was she dis- 
patched than Agesistrata was ordered to enterthe 
place, where she beheld tlie dead body of her son 
stretched on the earth, and her mother su^etided 
from the gallows in the f^nles of death. She 
immediately assisted the executioners in complet- 
ing their cruel office^ and having covered the. body 
of her son, threw herself close to it, kissed his 
face, and exclaimed : " Alas ! thy too great good* 
ness, gentleness, and clemency, my son, are the 
cause of thy death and ours." Amphares, who 
stood at the door watching what passed within, 
heard what she said, and furiously approaching, 
called to her : *' And as thou didsc assent to the 
conduct pursued by thy son, thou shalt undergo 
tlie same punishment." Agesistrata raised her- 
self to meet her fate, and exclaimed : " may it be 
at least of service to Sparta !" This transaction 
soon became public, when the three bodies were 
carried out of the prison ; and the magistrates 
were not more alarmed than the citizens were 
exasperated. Deadly hatred was declared against 
Leonidas and Ampharesi for having committed an 
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act of atrocity, more cruel, infamous, and damna- 
ble than hod been perpetrated since the Dori> 
axK inhabited the Felopennesus ; for the enemies 
(£ Lacedffimon did not even in battle willingly as> 
«ail her bfngs, but turned aside if possible, from 
the fear and reverence which majesty inspired. It 
is certain that Agis was the first monarch whose 
death the Epbori caused, for having ,wished to 
effiict reforms which tended to establish the glory 
and dignity i^ Sparta. He was at an age too 
when the failings of mankind obtain a ready parr 
don, and his fHends had more reason to complain 
__ef him than his enemies; for he saved the life of 
Letmidas, and acted towards all like the gentlest 
and most humane prince that ever lived.*' 

la this affecting narrative the reader may have 
discovered several circumstances similar to those 
which accompanied the death of Louis, viz. the 
refusal of an appeal to the people, the injustice and 
incompetency of the members who constituted 
the tribunal, &c. I will rapidly sketch the con- 
demnation of Charles I. King of England, and 
Louis XVL King of France j thus collecting into 
one point of view the three greatest events of 
history. 

The grand proje<it of bringing Charles to trial 
had long been formed in the secretcouncil of Crom- 
well;* but whether it was that he could hot ob- 

* Tlie religious farces, of whicb thia grtat idmi made lue, in 
order to authorize his crioie, arc well known. I hare in m^ 
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tain the authority of paiiiaraent for his design, 
•while that body was still entire, or whedier he was 

possession a collection of pamphlets, published in CramweH'Si 
time, in three large octavo volumes. It is almost impossible to 
wade through them, so disgusting are they, and so devoid of truth; 
but at the same time th^ exhibit, in a striking manner, the 
spirit of the times, and the misfortaoes of the age during which 
thejr mre written. They are principally political sermoDs, 
abonndlng with most incredible absurdities. I will quote 
the titles of seme of tliese strange revolutionaif productions, 
'for the amusement of the reader. 

A Tender FiiUaHm of the Father's Loce to all the Elect'ChU- 
dren: or on Epulle vpon the Highieoti* Congregation, who in the 
Light are gathered and are Wonhippers of the Father in Spirit 
and Truth. 

A fem ffordt of render Council unto the Pope, witfc all that 
■fnalk that wojr. 

An Alarm to idl Flesh, uUk an Imitation to the True Seeker. 
An Alarm to all Flesh, !sc. 

" Howie, bowie, sbriek, bawl, an<l roar, ye lustful, cunine, 
swearing, drunken, lewd, superstitious, devilish, sensual, earthly 
inhabitants of the whole Karthe j bow, bow, you most surly trees 
nnd lofty oaks 1 ye tall cedars and low shrubs, cryoutalood; 
bear, hear ye, proud waves and boiitrous seas, also listen, ye 
uncircumcised, stiff netted and mad ranging bubbles, who even 
hate to be reformed. 

"In thename,of the Lord Yjod of <3ods. King of Kings, bear, 
hear, repent> repent fortbwith, repent ; for be as sure as the 

Lord Uveth you shall feel the irresistible and the mighty hand 

of the All-Highty. . . .for behold bis invincible, glittering in- 

-visible sword is on bb thigh then shall the Basbao Oaks, 

Ishmaels and Diveses of this genention, roar and reel, yea shake 
and ([uake, look upward and downward, and curse their leaders 
«nd their God which now is tfaeir Inst, bellyes, superstitions and 
-pleasures. Horror shall lay bold on their right, and terror shall 
-seize on their left hand ; every man's bands shall be upon bis 
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influenced by other motives, the execution of hn 
puTpofe httd been suspended. No sooner were the 
Commons, however, reduced to a small number of 
wretches, who were devoted to the tyrant's in- 
terest, than it became easy for him to bring about 
the tr^c and appalling event 

A committee was appointed to inquire into the 
conductof his Britannic Majes^-, and on receiv- 
ing its report, the lower house named a high court 

loyni, and the cry iliaU be " •rho will ihew at aoy good }" 

And an uDpaiaUeled dart of amaMmcat ihall pierce quite tbroo^ 

the liver of tfae Champion," &c. 

The rut of these pieces are of a limilar nature. I am sorry 

that the author of auch aworii shouU have concealed hii name f 

for it wa* not one George Fox, who cuts a great £guie in the 

collection. 

I will finish this note with some lines by a young quaker, 

tTom ibe same publication. The fine aiti here are combined with 

sonnd logic. ■ 

Dear Friend, J. C. with trac unfeigned love * 
1 thee salute ,.. ^ 



Feel roe, dear Friend, a member jointly knit 
To all in Christ, in heavenly places sit ; 
And there to friends no stranger would 1 be 
'11)ougfa, they, my face, as outward ne'er did sec. 
Tot truly. Friend, I dearly love and own 
All travelling souls, iriio truly sigh end groaa 
For the adoption, which sets free from sin, &c. 
Such men as theae are admimWy described by Butler ; espe- 
cially in the second Canto of the third part of Hndibrat, where 
he sketches, with the band of a master, his small, but striking 
picture of Cromwell's revolution, literary epicures ou^t not 
to liHjt tbii dainty nonel, which is loo long to be quoted, 
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of justice, consisting of a hundred and thirty^three 
members, to try Charles Stuart, King of England, 
fot acta of treason against the nation. Cromwell 
and Ireton were among the judges ; Cook was the 
accuser, in tke name of the nation; and Bradduw 
was president of the tribunaL 

Hie bill was thrown out by the Peen, but the 
Commons, neverthdess, proceeded ; and Colcmri 
Harrison, who was the son of a butcher, and the 
most furious demagogue in England, recerred or- 
ders to conduct his sovereign to lx>ndon. 

The court assembled at Westminster. Charles 
appeared in this cavern of death amidst his as- 
sassins, with htur grown white through misfortune, 
and with the serenity of innocence*. Having 
been accustomed, during eighteen months, to ru- 
minate on the deceptiousjcenes of life in t;be gloom 
of a solitary prison, be no longer hoped for any 
thing from mankind, and appeared before his 
judges in all the splendour of misf(Htune. It would 
be difficult to imagine conduct more noble and 
afi^^ng than he displayed. An ordjnaiy prince 
was become a magnanimous monarch i and he 
refused with indignity to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of the court He was thrice brought before 

* Chariei wu nmloabtodly not altogether innocent, but wa* 
iimoccDt M fiir u rcgirdod the crime of which he^wu accuied ; 
and the jndgei who piweit MOteoce on Mm, were not compe- 
t«t to hold their ofice, as itii proved b; the aothon of two 
wo^, MUitlcd n» IMMdiM of Mc Okrt, «nd The ifittory of 
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]tis executioners, and thrice displayed the talents 
of a superior man, the majesty of a sover^gD, wd 
tlie calmness of -a hero. He was doomed to un- 
dergo indignities and pangs of various kinds. "Die 
lotdiers demanded hia death, with loud cries, and 
«ven spit in hi:> face ; but the people shed floods 
«!* testa, and called down blessings on him. Charles 
was of too lofty a nature to be moved by tlie atro- 
cious insults of the former, but of too tender a 
<Hie not to be affected by the testimonies of auc- 
tion shewn by the latter. The hearts of the un- 
fortunate are not touched by outrages, but by 
mai^s of benevolence.* 

At the fourth examination, the judges condemn- 
ed Charles Stuart, King of Englaiul, to puffer d^ath 
as a traitor, assassin, tyrant, and enemy of Uie 
republic. He was allowed three days to pr^>are 
himself for his fate. 



* "OL(>r<]lettbeTakeof4iisbload<ChriMtbehe«rdforDiy 
nuirAwen, londeitbaa tbe cry of mineagiiDrt tbeni. Odealnot 
witb Uient &■ Uootl-thiraty and deceittul men, but overcome 
tbeir cnielt; witb tby compusion sod my charity." Icon Bati- 
ilhe, p. 2E9. SiKb were tbe wisbes «f the unforluaate Charles, 
with regard to his cruel eneuiiet. The Icon and Tettament i>f 
Loait h«vc created more royaljils than the edicts of these 
princca ivould have made in all their prosperity. Postbunious 
writings interest us. It appears at if a voice spobe from (be 
tomb ; and tbe effect is prodigious, when (Mb works diwaver ta 
us tbe Utent virtues of men wLbdo wefiave persecuted, and make 
us feel the weight of oui iDgratknde. Im ^ke of Milton's plea- 
santries, Burnet's silence,«nd the exleraail evidence against tit* 
aatfaMridtr oftb»£raa,lhe iuUnul praafs are to atrong th^t 
i am penuaded, like Hume, it tvas written by ttut hand of 
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Of all the royal family, there were in Enghtnd 
only the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Glou- 
cester. Charles obtained permission to bid a last 
adieu to this amiable prince, who seemed, nQder 
the simple exterior of inaocence, to have the synu 
pathetic heart of a man. During the three days 
:dlowed before the execution, the intrepid mo- 
a&rch slept profoundly amidst the workmen who 
were making preparations for his last moment. 

On the 30th of January 1649, the King of Eng- 
land was conducted to the scaflbld erected in the 
sight of his palace ; a refinement of barbarity 
which was not forgotten bythe regicides of France. 
Care was taken to surronnd the place of sacrifice 
with a large body of soldiers, for fear that the 
victim's voice might reach the people, who were 
ranged at a distance in mournful silence. Charles 
perceiving that he could not make himself heard, 
wished at least when he died, to leave posterity aa 
awfiil lesson. He acknowledged that the blood, 
which he had previously permitted to be shed, de- 
manaed blood in return. Having made this avow- 
al, he resolutely laid down his head upon the 
block, and the executioner severed it from his 
^H>dy at a single blow.* 

* Tbe tinea in which we live, ind the aatnre of my studies 
mtde me detirous to see th« spot on wfaich Charlet I. was ex- 
fcuted. I lived at thet time in the Strand. After going through 
Mvcfd anfrequented puiagea soil obscnre alleyi, behind the 
hoVKi, I arrived at the ^ot where a statue of Charlei II. has. 
in a very impolitic manoer, been creeted. He is pointing with 
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Let us pass to the condemnation of Louis XVI. 

The French monarchy no longer existed. The 
descendant of Henry IV. expected every nK)ment 
that the regicides would consummate their crime, 
and the crime was resolved upon. 

Of all the servanta of Louis XVI. only one re- 
mained in Paris. This worthy old man, the most 
upright <^his countrymen, as the revcrfutionista 
themselves allow, had remtuned at a distance from 
the court during the prosperity of the monarch. 
It was surely a noble ught to behold M. de Ma- 

bit light hand to the pavemcDt suiiied witb the blood of his 
Ather. On seeing the cloicd iviodowi of Whitehall, and this 
place vrhich is not a street, but forms with the adjoiniag build- 
ingi a kind of court, I feltny heart oppre«sed by a ihoosand 
tad icoMtions. I figured to myM^f a scaffold occupying the 
ground on which the statue Uood ; the guards forming a iqaare 
battalion, and ihe crowd at a distance trying to press forward. 
I seemed at it iverc, to beliold the countenancea of all present ; 
Kome a{;i(ated n-ith ferocious joy, others by ambitious hopes, and 
the grrniest nomber by terror and pity. Yet now, what calm • 
iiesp and solitiide prevailed here, iatcrruplcd only by myself and 
^ninc masons who were at work upon their »tone, and carelessly 
nliistlin;;! What is become of those celebrated men, who filled 
the earth with the fame of their exploits and crtines, tormeoting 
each other, as if they had to exist for ever i 1 was on the spot 
where one of the most memorable scenes of history bad heeo 
ucted, and what vestige of it remained? It is' thus that in a 
few years the stranger will ask for the place where Louis XVI. 
perished ; and generations, iudiffereiit to Ihe circumstance, wilt 
bardty be able toinform him. I regained my apartment, full of 
gibitosopbic meUncboty, and more than ever convinced by my 
pilgrimage, of the vanity of life, and ot tbe little, very little im* 
portauce, attached to its (TcatBst eveiit^' 
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lesherbes, digniBed by passing through seventy- 
two years of probity, repair not to the palace of 
Versaiilps, but to tlie prisonsof tlie Temple, for the 
purpose of defending alone the unfortunate sove- 
reign, when iiis flatterers and guards had disap- 
peared. With What degree of assurance could the 
l>retended republicans see at their bar the friend 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau? This man, who 
throughout the course of a long life, niade,Uhis 
duty to defend the oppressed against the oppres- 
sor, and who would have pleaded the cause of the 
meanest individual against the tyranny of the 
proudest, now came to aaintain the innocence of 
his monarch against the plebeian despots of the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoinc. It was reserved for 
our age to behold this venerable magistrate, clad 
with the red mantle, in a cart covered with blood, 
and conducted to the guillotine wtth^his daughter, * 
grand-daughter, and grandson, amidst tiie accla- 
mations of an ungrateful people, whose distresses 
he had so oflen commiserated. Virtuous Males- 
herbes ! your illustrioiis manes now dwell in Ae 
abode of peace. Others more fortunate than my- 
sslf have mingled their blootl with yours.* It 

"* What is ino!il felt is not alwayi beat exprcsaed }' and I can- 
not apeak of the defender of Louii XVI. in terms equal (o my 
wishes. The alliance, which united my family to his, procured 
me the frc<]uent happiness of his sociciy. It appeared to mc as 
if 1 became Rrmer and more free in tbe presence of this excel- 
lent man, who, in the mi<lst of courtly corruption, hul combined 
n-ith elevated rank tbe integrity of heart and courage of a pa- 
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was my destiny to survive you, and to drag on 
an existence devoid of illusion and full of regrets. 

trk>L I abiU long recoUect the laat iDterriew I bad with him. 
It was one monilDg that I fovnd him bj chance with no one but 
his grand -daughter. He begaa to apeak of Rousieau, and with 
a d^r€C of emotion, in which I but loo much panicipated. I 
■ball never forget the ad*ice which the revered old man conde- 
•cendcd io gire me. " I am wrong," said be, " in talking to 
you upon auch subjects, end should rather encourage you to mo- 
derate that warmth of feeling which did so much barm to your 
frieni). t was once like you ; I revolted at injustice. I have 
done as much good as I could, without relying on the gratitude 
of mankind. You are yoang aitd vrill see m»ny things ; I have 
not long to live." I suppress sane obscrvatioos, which the in- 
timacy between us and tlie generosity of hi* character, induced 
bim to add. Of all his predictions only one is accomplished — I 
am nothing, and he ii no more. The oppression of heart, which 
] experienced when I left him, has ever since appeared to me a 
foreboding hint that 1 should never «ce him more. 
* M. de Malesberbes was tall, but bis coq>alen<y nude this not 
apparent. The energy, with which he expressed himsdf wben 
far advanced in years, was astonishing. Any one who saw him 
seated in silence, with his eyes somewhat closed, bis grty eye- 
brows, and his frankness of mien, would bare taken him for 
one (rf those august personages painted by the hand of Le Sueur. 
But when the ch»rda of his feeling heart were touched, he 
started from his quiescent sUte like lightning, while his cye» 
were instantly opened and enlarged. The glowing language, 
which proceeded from his lips, and tlie expressive ain which uii- 
mated bis whole appearance, were those of a person in all the 
effervescence of youth ; but his hoary head, and » degree gf 
confusion in his words, arising from the loss of teeth, betrayed 
the seventy years that be had lived. Tbia contrast doubled the 
charms of his convenatioo, upon the same principle that we 
like the Grei which burn amidst the ice and snows of winter. 
M. dc Malesherbei hat filled Europe with hii fame ; but (he 
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But why slioulil I speak of the trial of Louis 
XVI? Who is ignorant of the particulars ? .Who 
does not know that all was useless against a tor- 
rent of crime and faction?' AgifSi Charles and 
Louis perished with all the semblance and mock- 
ery of justice. Let us leave Orlems tO' observe 

dereoder of Louis XVI. was not less admirable at otber periodt 
of l)is life, than ifiiring tlic last moments which bo gloriously 
vrowned it. He vas a tnan of lettctij and (he world awea Emi-^ 
tins to bim. It u known tbat he wns the only man altaebed (» 
the court, except the Marshal de Luxembourg, whom J. 3. 
Rousseau sincerely loved. He more than ooce broke open the 
gates of the Bastilc. He atone refused to adopt the vices of the 
great ; he alnne departed pare from situations in which so many 
others lost their virtue. Some have reproached bin with gi?- 
iag in to-tvhat were called the principles of the day. If by this- 
term be meant ct hatred of abuses, M. de Malesherbcs was cer- 
tainly culpable. For my own part, I will acknowledge that if 
he had only been a frank and worlliy gentleman, ready to sa- 
crifice himself lor the King his master, and appeal to th« sword, 
for this purpose rather than to reason, I should bsye sineercly 
estecnaeif him, but I should bare left the office of penning hi% 
eiilogium to others. 

I propose to write the hfe of M. de Malesherbcs, end have 
been for some time collecting materials. This work will cm- 
brace the most interesting events that occurred during tlie reigtis- 
of Louis XV, and XVI. I shall exhibit ibe illiutrious magis- 
trate ei^aged in all the pmsvits of the times. He will be see* 
as a patriot at court, a natumlist at M^ilesherbes, anil a pbilo- 
iiopher at Paris. The reader will follow him into the council- 
chamber of kings, and the retreat of the sage ; ■ at one time be- 
holding him engaged with ministers upon aflairs of state, at 
another, in friendly corresponiience with Ilousseau upon tiit 
subject of botany. Finally, the patriot will be seen disgrnced 
by the court for bis integrity, and wishing to lost hii head upou 
the scaSbId with his sovereign, 
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his king and kinsman with an eyeglass in his 
hand, and to pronounce the vote of deatlit at 
which even villains recoiled with horror. Let us 
consi^ sudi scenes to posterity, whooe thunder- 
ing voice already rises at a distance— to posterity, 
whose judgmoit of tlie past is incorruptible, and 
whose sentence will brand with in&my the names 
of such wretches as this age produced. 

The fatal Slat of January 1793 arrived, to the 
everlasting affliction of France. The monarch, 
convinced that he must die, prepared himself 
with serenity for this great act of his life. His 
conscience was pure, and religion opened to him 
the heavens. But what ties had he first to break 
upon earth ! Louis had seen his consort, his 
daughter, and his little son, who ran among tfie 
guards imploring the pardon of his father. Such 
accumulated agonies never before lacerated die 
heart of man. 

llie hour was come. The carriage was waiting 
at the gate. Louis descended the steps with his 
confessor. As he passed through the court, he 
could not refrain from casting his eyes towards 
the Queen's windows, but he saw no one there. 
What anguish must this look have expressed ! He 
stepped into the carriage, which slowly pursued 
its way amidst a gloomy silence. I/}ms, while 
repeating the prayers adapted to those who are in 
the agonies of death, felt all its. protracted hor- 
ror. At length he reached the place where the 
instrument of destructiojp had been erected, in 
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Bight of the Palais d* Henri IV. The king alight- 
ed from the carriage, and wished at leas^to de- 
clare his innocence. " You are not brought hither 
to talk, but to die," said a barbarian to him. It 
was then that one of the best of kings, who IieuI 
ever reigned over France, waji seen, with his 
bands tied together^ at the blood-stained guillo- . 
tine, like the vilett of criminals, with his head 
forced into the aperture prepared for it, and.await- 
ing the blow which was to deprive liim of exist- 
ence. Nay more, as if there remained not a 
single Frenchman attached to bis sovereign, it 
tvas a foreigner who assisted the monarch at his 
last hour, in the midst of his whole people. , Pro- 
found silence prevailed. " Son of Saint Louis, 
you ascend to Heaven 1" esclaimed tlie pious ec- 
clesiastic, bending towards the eas of the monar^hi 
llie fatal blow was given. 

Thus did the Greeks see Agis, king ,of Sparta, 
fell ; thus did our ancestors witness the disastrous 
end of Charles Stuart, king of England; and 
thus perished, before our own eyes, Louis de 
Bourbon, king of France. My object in detailing 
somewhat at large the execution of the second, 
was to shew how far the Jacobins carried their 
imitation, when they assassinated the last.- I will 
venture to say more. If Charles bad not been de- 
capitated at London, Louis would probably not 
liavc been guillotined at Paris. 

If we compare these three princes with cacli 
z 
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«tiMr, the bailee, « to iimoccnce, is evidently 
itt ^voyr of Afp» and Louis. Both were full at 
love for their peo|de; both fell from a wiab of 
kinging back their sulgecrts to liberty and virtue ; 
bMh mistook the morals of their age. The former 
' said to the corrupted '^lartans, " Become again 
the dtizeBS of Lycurgus," and the Spartans sa- 
crificed hki. Ths oth^ allowed the French to 
taste the fwbidden fruit, and they etclaimed^ 
"All or nothing!** 

Charles, who was x limited monarch; had in- 
vaded the rights of a free nation. Louis, who was 
absolute, had cmtinuaUy resigned bis rigfatA in fa- 
vour of his subjects. 

The three monarcbs were upright, compassion- 
ate, moral, religious, and possessed of all the so- 
ci^ virtues. 7^ first was more a philosopher, 
the second more a king, and tlie third more a pri- 
vate man. Destiny availed itself of defects in 
their character, diametrically opposite to each 
other, for the purpose of bringing them to the 
Same untimefy end ; viz. the spirit of system in 
Agis obstinacy in Charier and Want of decision 
in Louis. All three were moderate and ^ncere, 
\ct all three were accused of despotism and dupli- 
city ; the king of Lacedsemon by attaching bim- 
self too warmly to his exalted notions, the king of 
Kngland by listening only to his own will, and the 
king of France by following the will of others. 
As to sufferings, Louis, at the first glance, ap- 
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pears to have left Agis and Charles far behind 
him *. But who will tzansport us to Lacedstnon f 
Who will shew us the worthj imitator of Lycur- 
gU8» obliged to conceal himself in a temple as the 
reward of bis virtue, there to await his death, and 
meditate, at the foot of the altar, on the ingrati- 
tude of mankind? Who will introduce us into tbd 
JirescDce of the unfortunate Charles, abandoned by 
the whole universe? Who will let us see him at Ca^ 
risbrook with his neglected beard, and his vener- 
able head bleached by affliction, assisting a poor 
old man, his only companion, to light his fire in a 
morning, passing the remainder of the day in 
^oomy solitude, and listening through the long 
nights, u|K>n his mournful couch, for the sound of 
so;ne assassin's footsteps in the corridors oi his 
prison t. Lastly, who will open to us the gates of 
the Temple? Who will shew us the King oi* 

* It ■«•( not be fbrgoUeB tbat Agia, Chariei and I^ouisi 
were all three condemned in dcfinnce of the laws of common 
justice, and by a manifest riolatlon of all legal forms ; so tbat 
if it be possible to admit the principle that the people have a 
tight to cbuse tbclr rulers, {a principle which would destroy all 
human society) it would still be not the leas certain that Agls, 
Charles and I<ouii nere Msaisiaaied. Nero, justly condeiBDed 
as he may be thought to have beeu, was nevertheless condeiuned 
by an infraction of trgal privilege. Conrad wtu unworthily sacri- 
ficed at Naples. Elisabeth bad no more right orer Mary, Qaeen 
«f Scots, than Charles of Aojou bad oTet Coand. The Queen 
of France was not eten heard. These observations arc of the 
highest importance, and proTC much in the history of nniioiu 
and mankind. 

t Charlei expected to tre secretly asiasiinated, 
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France, hardly clothed, delivered to the custody 
of barbarians who. ungeasingly beset Iiim, and 
agonized at having the distresses of his \i-ife and 
children continually before his eyes ? Let us look 
at Agis betrayed by his friends, and dragged along 
the streets of Sparta to the criminal tribunal -y the 
tender Cliarles at Whitehidl, holding his son upon 
his knee, and giving his last advice to the atten- 
live child, with his- last kiss ; Louis in the Temple 
bidding a sad adieu to his family; the King of 
Lacedsemoo'ignoHuniously strangled in a dungeon 
by villains, and soon afterwards followed to the 
grave by his mother and august grandmother ;. the 
King of England on the scaffold, stripping offhia 
clothes in the presence of his people, af d prepar- 
ing for death ; the King of France at the foot of 
the guillotine, with his hair cut, his shirt open, 
and his hands tied behind his back! Oh, let us 
- put an end to a comparison so afflicting ! Whether 
a monarch or a slave, a warrior or philosopher, a 
rich man or a poor one, to endure and to die con- 
stitute the end of life. Between the graves of the 
king and the subject, there is only this difference 
with regard to posterity, that the one is adorned 
with a marble tomb which endures for a few years, 
while the other is only covered with a little grass j 
and the ridge that marked the spot is soon beaten 
down by the children of the neighbourhood who 
play upon it •. 

' * I T«7 much dislike (a write the history of my own time. 
In spite of every cndcavtrar t9 do justice, it it always to be 
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1 shall oaly make a few short reflections upon 
these important events. Great crimes astonish us 

fearsd Uiat «ome tecret pasaion guides the pen. When I am 
obliged, therefore, to ipeak of any man of tlie present age, I 
jiut these quealioas to myself: " Do J know him! Has be done 
me any favonr ' Has he done me any injury ? Has no one prC'r 
judiced me for or Bgainst him > Have 1 fairly considered both 
sides of the question ? What is my favourite passion 1 Am I not 
liable to be led away by enthusiasm, by too great a degree of 
compassion, or animosity ? &c. &c. . After all ibete inquiries, I 
still tremble as I write. I will acknowledge then that i have 
been presented to Louis XV). and that he granted favours to 
myself and my family, though his intentions never were fulfilled. 
I bad, bowever, snch an antipathy to court, I felt snob cod> 
tempt Sor certain -persuns, and to little concealed it, I was so 
careless about what is called making tme's fortune, >that I was 
lilie the coi)fidants in tragedy, who enter. Look about them, aay 
nothing, and make their exit. His Majesty never spoke to me 
but twice in his life ; once when I was presented, and -the lecoiMl 
time when we were bunting. I conceive, therefore, ifaat I have 
no secret, interested motive in what I have said above of ^e 
King of France, and I believe that candour and impartidiCy 
have been my guides in thus rendering justice to his virtues. As 
to bis innocence, it is acknowledged even by the Jacobins. 

Louis was a man of good stature ; he had broad shoulders and 
a Gorputept iptnoa. When be walked, it was with a rolling 
gait, the oQe leg crossing the other. S^t was short-sighted, and 
bis eyes were generally half shut. His mouth was large ; bis 
voice hollow and vulgar. He laughed freely, and bis general air 
announced gaiety — not perhaps the gaiety of a superior mind, 
bat that cordial cheerfulness which distinguishes the man whose 
conscience is without reproaoh. He was not destitoie of know- 
ledge, especially as to geography. In other rejects, be had his 
/oibles like the rest of mankind. For instance, be liked to play 
xvith bis pages, and to watch the lords of his court from a win- 
.clow of the palace, at fire o'clock in the moming, wbeothey 
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like great virtues. Every thing Remarkable pleiises 
the multitude. Hiey like to be agitated an4 
crowded together. The honest man, who laments 
that his sovereign should be massacred by a fynpr 
tion, would be, nevertheless, very sorry to miss 
the sight, and perhaps in some degree disappointed 
jf the execution were not to take place. This ii 
the reason why the revolutions, in which kings 
have perished, so much dazzle mankind, and suc- 
ceeding generations are tempted to imitate them. 

were coming from different ipartmentt. When huntiog, ifyoti 
pateed between bim and the Mag, he wa> liable to be traniport- 
fd with anger, es I mysdf cspertf aced- One day, wheo the 
heat waa exceedingly nppreuive, an old gentleman who was one 
of hit eqnerriei, and had attended him on the chase, found bim- 
•elf fatigued, alighted from hit horse, l«y down in thethade and 
fell ailcep. Louis passed that way, and perceiving him, diought 
it would be amusing to rouie hini. He therefore alighted, and 
without any intention to hnrt his good old servant, threw a some- 
what heavy ttone upon bis stomach. The equerry awoke, and 
from the pain andangerof the moment, exclaimed, " Ab, 1 know 
you very well j you are ju«t aa you were in your infancy. You 
are a tyrant, a cruel man, a ferociou* beast;" and thus coutl- 
bued to heap opprobrious appellations upon the king. His Ma- 
jesty ran towards hit horse, half smiling, iind half grieved at 
having hurt the eijnerry, for whom he bad a regard, and ex- 
claimed a* he mounted, " He is angry, lie it angry, he it angry." 
These little circumstances, insignificant as they may appear, 
often convey a better idea of character than great actions, which 
are generally mere parade virtues, and they by no means detract 
from the respect due to Louis. The tiraplicily of his fanners, 
his hatred of tyranny, aqfl his love for his people will alfvay* 
render him, in the estimation of the impartial, an estimable and 
praiseworthy monarch. Louis has too well proved that among 
fiiankind it is more foi oor interest to be wicked than weak. , 
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VHun «« take children to see a tragedy, they oiq. 
Aot deep at. their return, unless we lay at theJf 
bedside the sword or poniard of the conspinUors 
iriiom they have seen. Still, however, there is al- 
ways some good produced by a revolutioD, and 
this something survives the revolution itself. 
Those, who actually witness a tragic event, are 
much more struck with the evils than the ad^ 
, vantages resulting from it ; but to those, who ar# 
at a greater distance from die scane, the effect is 
precisely inverted. The former see the dfytouC' 
ment in action, ^e latter only bear it recited. 
Hence Cromwell's revolution had next to no influ- 
ence on his own times, and yet it has been copied 
with avidity in our days. It will be the same with 
the French revolution, which will, perbt^s, oo 
some future day, overthrow all Europe. 

But the great difference, which is perceptible 
between the troubles of Sparta under Agis, those 
of England under Charles I. and those of France 
under Louis, consists in the men who distinguish- 
ed themselves. To whom among us can we oom- 
pare Lysander, a firm and upright patriot, a model 
f^ ancient virtue? To whom can we compare 
Cromwell, who concealed, undw a coarse e%* 
tenor, all that is great in human nature — a man, 
who was profound, vast and secret as an abyss, 
who hid in his soul the ambition of a Desar, and 
hid it in so superior a manner, that not one of h!s 
colleagues, except Hampden, could dive into his 
thoughts and views ? 
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Shall we oppose to him the gloomy Robespierre* 
brooding over crimes, and great only in not pos- 
sessing a single good quality ? 

Shall we compare to the virtuous Hampden, 
who vould have been great at Rome even in the 
age of the first Brutus, our Mirabeau, at once 
a legislator, a party leader, an orator, a novelist, 
an historian, a man of unbounded political know- 
ledge, and Well acquainted with the springs of 
human action,--^at once the greatest genius and 
the most corrupt promoter of the revolution ? 

When such disproportions i4)pear between the 
men, there must have existed great one^ in the 
times during which they lived- But let us retrace 
our steps to the age of Alexander, 



CHAP. XLIX. 

The Age of Alexander. 
At the time that Dionysius fas detlironed at 
Syi-acuse, and Athens was become a prey, to fac-. 
tions, a tyrant had reared his head in Macedon. 
The character of Philip is too well known, and too 
little connected with the plan of this essay, for 
me to dwell upon it. Suffice it to remark that he 
is the father of that modem policy, which consists 
in creating diaturbances for the purpose of reap- 
ing the fruits, and that he equally gave birth to 
the system, now practised, of spreading corrup- 
tion in order to extend dominion. It was in vain 
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that Demosthenes attacked him with the thunder 
of genuine eloquence. The King of Macedon ad- 
vanced with caution proportionate to his wet- 
ness, and threw away the mask as soon as he felt 
strong. The Greeks then awoke, but it was too 
late ; and their beautiful edifice of liberty, which 
theyhad erected with so much danger amidst 90 
many tempests, crumbled into dust upon the plains 
of Cheraonesus, through the genius of two men 
who were destined to change the face of the uni- 
verse. 

If the age of Alexander differ from ours in his- 
torical respects, they more nearly resemble each 
other on the side of morality. It was then that 
there arose, as in our days, a host of philosophers, 
who called in question God, the universe' and 
themselves. Never was the spirit of research car- 
ried further. Every thing was written upon, every 
thing was analysed and discussed. There was no 
minute maxim of policy, no metaphysical subtlety 
which was not parefuUy investigated. Tlie people 
were instructed in their rights, knew every species 
of government, and possessed what was much 
more likely than books to teach them how to be- 
come free ; they had the traditions of their an- 
cestors, and their tombs on the plains of Mara- 
thon. They enjoyed too republican forms, which 
their tyrants left theip as playthings ; upon the 
same principle that we allow in&nts to handle 
arms which they are not strong enough to use — a 
great example that overthrows our systems with 
Dctzscii/Googic 
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regard to the e£Eect of knbvledge. It ^tivei tliat 
to arrir^ at independeoce it is not Buffident to 
reason scientifically upoD virtue, bat neceasaiy to 
love this virtue ; and it proves that all the moral- 
ists in the universe cannot impart to us a relish 
for it when we have once lost it. The enlighten- 
ed ages have always been the ages of slavery. By 
what magic should ours become an exception to 
the general rule? The comparison of ancient 
and modon philosophers, which I shall submit to 
the reader, will enable him to judge how &r the 
age oS Alexander resemUed ours. It will be 
seen that, far from ha^ng invented any thing 
new. we have remained, except in natural history, 
much below Greece. It will be observad that the 
mtHnent the sophists began to attack religion and 
the received ideas of the people, the latter found 
themselves fettered by Philip. 

Judging from the data which history afG>rds, I 
cannot but tremble for the future destiny of France. 

Two men of great genius, and living nearly at 
the same time, became the founders of the di^- 
ent philosophic classes in' Greece. 

Thales was the father of the Ionian school and 
Fjrthagoras of the Italian.* Let us rapidly brace 

* Thales : water tlu prfaiciple of erratum. Pytbagon* : tbe 
lyttem of barmonic*. I wUl add that Thalea catablithed tbe fol- 
tftwjog Iheerestsin raathcmatic*. Angln, of which the points ere 
oppoie(l,are equal. Aagle*|,taBde at tbe ba*e of ao isotoel«i triangle, 
arc equal. If two anftea and oot lide of a triangle are eqoal to 
two angles and one sidc.of another trianglB, the two triangica are 
tqoal. Pfihagoras. discovered these fine truOu:' Tbe'i^uafe of 
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the pliilosophy of those, who founded the princ^>al 
sects of these two schools, confining ourselves to 
Flato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus and Pyrrho. I 
have spoken elsewhere of their Cosmogonies. * 

Plato. Wisdom, taken in the full Katonic extent 
(^the word, is the knowledge of that which is. 

Philosophy, according to Flato, means a desire 
of divine science. It is divided into three classes, 
dialectic, theoretic and practical. I pass over the 
iirst. Theoretic philosoph/. Nothing produces no- 
thing. Thence we ascertain the two principles 
which have existed from all eternity, God and 
matter. The first imparted motion and order to 
the last. God can create nothing ; he has arrang- 
ed every thing. 

God, the principle opposed to matter, i» a Being 
entirely spiritual, most excellent, most intelligent, 
but not almighty ; because he cannot subdue the 
propensity to evil inherent in matter. 

Plato further inculcated the immortality of the 
soul, which was to return after death to God, 
from whom it had emanated. As to politics, Plato 
admitted monarchy to be the best government. 

tbe hjpotbenuse io a right sngled triangle I'l equal to the aqiuret 
of the other two tides. The only polygoni, which can fill a 
space round a givito point, are the equilateral triangle, the qua- - 
drilateral and ibe hexagonal, the first taken six time*, the aecond 
four, and the third three. OF all the ways in which (he square 
of the hypodKnute is demonitrated, that of Bezout appears to 
me the clearest. 

* Beauties of Christianity, London edition, 1813, vol. I. 
book iii. chap. 1. ,-- ■ 
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Aristolie, like Plato, divided philosophy into 
three kinds. He is the author of the celebrated 
system of the chain (^beings. 

With respect to the insoluble problem : How 
does the soul act on the body ? The StagjTite be- 
lieved that he had given an answer, by attributing 
this phenomenon to an immediate act of will, on 
the part of the universal Mover. He knew no- 
thing more as to the nature of the soul, which be 
called a perfect energy ; not the first movement, 
but a principle of movement, &c. He held it to 
be immortal. 

Zeno, the father of the Stoic sect, maiDt3ine4 
that pliilosophy is an effort of the soul towards 
wisdom, and that in this effort consists virtue. 

He affirmed too that the earth will be alter- 
nately destroyed by water and fire, to reappear 
again in the same form, and that man has an iin- 
mortal soul. He admitted, as the Roman church 
does, the three states of recompeuce, purification 
and punishment, in another life, as well as the re- 
surrection of the body after the general destruc- 
tion of the world. 

According to Ejnatnts, philosophy is the searcfi 
altei- happiness. Happiness consists in health and 
peace of soul. Two sorts of studies lead to it, 
tliat of phj^ic and that of morality. 

According to the same philosopher there are 

. (rods ; not that reason demonstrates tiiis, instinct 

alone tells us it is so. But these Gods, who are 

supremely happy, Jo not interfere, and cannot 
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interfere with human af&irs. Iliey rei^de in the 
unknown regions of purity, delight and peace. 

The moi-als of Epicurus admit two sorts of 
pleasure. Tt;ie first consists in a perfect repose of 
mind and body ; the other in a gentle emotion of 
the senses, which' communicates itself to the soul. 
By pleasure we are not to understand that intox- 
ication of the passions which subjugates ns, but a 
tranquil absence of cares. This state of tranquil- 
lity viust not, in its turn, be thought profound 
apathy, a torpor of the sonl, but the situation in 
which a person feels when all his loental and cor- 
poreal functions combine in placid harmony. A 
happy life is neither a rapid torrent nor a stag- 
nant pool i but a rivulet which flows silently and 
slowly, reflecting in its limpid waters the flowers 
and verdure of its banks. 

As to Pyrrho, the true scepticism of the an- . 
cients was not so much an universal negative as an 
indifference respecting every thing. The Pyrr- 
honian did not reject the existence of bodies, the 
■ accidents of heat and cold, Uc. but he said that 
he believed he felt or perceived a thing, without 
knowing whether it really existed, and without its 
being of any importance whether il did or not. 
God is or is not ; such a body appears to be round, 
square or oval ; it appears that it snows, or the 
sun shines. Such was Uie language of scep- 
ticism. * 

* There alwayi rcmauis one insurmoiintable objection to 
PyiTbonism, idundol on niiitbciii<i(icul (rlltll^. That bodic« art 
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We should less consider what is true or &be in 
these systems, than the influence which they had 
on the happiness of the nations among whom they 
were broached. Their tenor was 4irectly con- 
trary to the moral, religious and political institu* 
tions of Greece. The priests and magistrates of 
the country opposed them with vigour, perceiving 
that they attacked the edifice to it^ very base ; and 
being convinced that books, which preached the 
doctrine of monarchy in a republic, and atheism 
or deism among nations of religious habits, were 
sure, sooner or later, to effect the destruction of 
social order. Thus the Greek philosophers, like 
out's, were at open war with their own age, and 
we should never accelerate the course of events by 
our opinions. If a government be bad, orareli- 
gion superstitious, let us leave it to time, which 

snh tbe modifiotion of my sensu I mkyallow, but geometricftl 
things exist of themselves. The properties of the cylinder, the 
polygon, tbe tangent, tbe secant, &c. are demonstrated to me 
by eTidence, whether I cousider myself as a body or spirituaL 
There is then something which does not belong to me, and 
which canno:t be a conbination of my thouKbts, because erery 
truth, which can demotjstrate iuelf ^there are none bnt malhe- 
matical truths of this kind) is one in itself. Besides, if I atn 
spiritual, or part o( the whole, God or matter, how can the 
measureil quantity of the line become the efiect of an incoramen- 
surabte cause i If any thing can be found independent of me, 
tbe system of scepticism is at once destroyed ; for though I can- 
not prove the reality of such an object, yet I have reason to br- 
lieve in it* identity, unlets matbemMical troths are only to be 
deemed like the Numbtrt of Pglhajorat or Plalo'i WotH « 
ldea$, 
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win a&rd a better remedy than we can. Bodies 
politic, when left to themselves, have their mrtunJ 
MetaaaorphoKS like Chrysalides. The animal, 
confined by chains which it has Itself forged, lan^ 
guiabes for a long time in abject slumber, under 
an appearance the most vile ; when some morning, 
to the astonishment c^ the spectator, it bursta 
through the walla of its pristm, and displaying two 
brilliuit wii^, flies to the iields of liberty. But 
if by ill judged artificial warmth you try to forward 
the phenomenon, the ma^ot often dies during 
the delicate operation, and instead of producing 
liie and beauty, you have nothing but 4 dead body 
of hideous form. 

B^re we proceed to this great subject of tht 
influence, which opinions possess over the morals 
and governments of nations, let us compare our 
philosophers with those of Greece. 

Italy, France and Great Britain having been 
subjected by the nations of the North, a barbarous 
species of philosophy spread itself through the 
West, at the same- time that a hatred of the sci- 
ences prevailed among those who ought to have 
protected tbem. It was at this time that Emperors 
inade laws to banish mathematicians and sorcerers, 
vi'hile Popes employed themselves in burning libra- 
ries at Rome. * The Trivium and Quadrivaffit t 

* Gregory csused the fine llbruy to be bgrn^ whicb hmd 
been fornied by (he Ronan Kmperon, uul wasiDtbe tem^Wof 
Apollo. 

t The siienca of Trmum aod QuadriviucQ wat«lt eoinpn- 
keiideil in lUe two foliowjdg celebrated »eriet. 
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were ardently studied in the cloisters. ~ A dionk* 
invented the notes of music on the ut queani hadg, 
and to complete these evils, towards the twelfth 
century appeared the works of Aristotle. The 
unfortunate scholastic philosophy was then formed, 
which was composed of the .subtleties of tJie Peri- 
patetics and the mystic jargon of Plato. 

The new sect was soon afterwai'ds divided into 
NominaUsts, Albertists, Occamists, and Realists. 
The champions of these tenets often came to blows, 
and the Popes and Kings took one side or the 
other. Among the new philosophers, Thomas 
Aquinas, Albert, and H(^er Bacon were conspi- 
cuous, but above all, Abelard. There are deaths, 
of which the simple name telhi us more than can be 



Meanwhile Constantinople had submitted to the 
yoke of the Turks, and the fugitive Greek philo- 
sophers still remaining found an asylum in Italy. 
Letters began to revive in all parts. Dante and 
Petrarch had appeared. The latter is better known 
by his Canzones than by his Treatise De Cort' 
tempiu Mundi, de sua ipsa et aliorum ignorantid^ 
though the latter work is superior to most of his 

Grantm, loquitur, Dia. vera dacet, Rliei. veiba colorat ; 
Mta. cenit, ^r. oumerat, Geo. pooderatj Jst. colit aatrk. 
* GuidaAretia. He founded the exprettioD of the six DOtei 
OD the hymn of Paul Diacoo. 
Ut queant laxii. Rb tonare fibril. 
Mi ra nstorum. Fa mull tuonim. 
Sol ve poUutb. L* bOs reatum. 
Sanctc Joancj. 
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tonnets. But Laura and Vauduse are tender 
names, and men are more eaaily won through the 
heart than the bead. Pic of Miraudota, Potitiai^ 
Heinus, and a thousand others were prodtgtea of 
erudition^ . Erasmus followed i his letters and bis 
Eulogiutn on Folly are fuU of spirit and 6legance. 
Soon afterwards the reformers of the Roman 
tihurcb attacked the Scholastic sect stUl more vi- 
gorously. The other philosophies of Greece be^ 
gan to revive. Gasseridi renewed the sect of Epi- 
curus, and rendered hims^f famous by his astrono- 
mical genius. At length Jordan Bruno; Jerome 
Cardan and Francis Bacon appeared. These men 
disdained to walk in the steps of the Greeks, and 
struck out a new road for themselves. In them 
coinmenced the modern philosophy. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon, one of thos^ men who' 
are an honour to human nature, has left us st^veral 
Works ; but it is to bis Treatise on the Advance- 
ment of Learning and his Novum Organon Scien- 
tiartan that he is particularly indebted ibr his in>- 
mortality. 

This great author opened the true rcrtid of phi- 
losophy to those who' ibllowed^ him ; afid every 
one, guided by his genius,^ knew ftoni that time 
where to take his^ station. 

At the same time that Bacon ^one in England,' 
Campanella flourished in Italy. This extraor- 
dinary man vigorously attacked the prejudices of 
his age, and fell himself into a tionfUsion of sys- 
tems. He was for twenty>seven years inMnured 
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in i^itiige«Di for a. prAended canapisbcy against 
the King df Sitain4 Mtd grsvioU. tfaare, like a sa^ 
lamander, amidst the fire af his ova genius, hav- 
ing«eitiber ptn nor paper to|^ it vent. His 
writiaga are bnlUant, but a diseidered mind is 
peroqiCible in tbena. He admitted Hate's sotil of 
the world, &c 

Hobbes, who -was a contemporary of Bacon, pub- 
it^ed severe works. His book on Human Nature* 
to ti«atise De Corpore PoMko, his Leviathan 
flnd'-Dtssertaticm on Man are tfae most conudeo- 
able. His political principles nearly approached 
^ose of 5. J. Rousseau*s Social Contract, but he 
maioitaina opinions most destructive to societ)\ He 
asserts that authority, not truth, constitutes the 
principle of law ; ^t the supreme magistrate, 
who punishes the tnuecent, sins agmnst God, but 
not agaiost justice ; that there is no ri^rt to pro- 
perty, &c. As -to morals, he says, tha^the state 
-of nature is a state of war, and that happiness 
consists in a perpetual transition from desire to 
desire. 

Descartes revived Fyrrfatmism, and opened the 
sources of modem philosophy, by which the world 
has been dehiged. According to bis doctrine, the 
only truth consisted in his &mous argument, / 
think, Aer^^ lexaL He admitted innate ideas 
and Uie existence of matter. He explained the 
Action of the soul upon the body accordii^ to the 
principles of Plato. His strange notions as to 
physic are well known. 
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. Lfiiboitz put^isbeyd bis «^<ateih sf tfat ilfonadt*. 
by wbich he UDder9t«9d a cimple aofasUace with, 
out psrU ; ^t ttuBSHb^Uoce wics in profMOtiM 
and rdatiopf, wp4 it u AncB ihetc dttdnet ap> 
paruit modiS{»t»99s tbat itiie Sevenl in Unitf an 
derived. TW« 40Qtnve appnwdies towards the 
Nunhers «f ^yttiagorw and the Ideas of Slato. 
Leibniz ^tlif author of tkeBi&reatidCdculus.* 

SpiiiffK^ wAi im .Aidieiat, bat one of the best 
o»ier. fie adtnitted an universal sidis^ance, wid 
said that tliie substance CDatains in itsetf all the 
eleownts c^ roodificBtioQ, it ii God. Evoy thin;, 
therefore, proceeds from God. The dead and the 
dying, the ncfa Mid tiie poor, the«aan that smiles 
and he that weeps, the earth, the stars — every 
Uiing passes foeag and m in God. 

Locke hasieft, in his Treatise oniluman Un- 
derstanding, one of the fioatt monuments of 
human gcauus. He destroyi tiie doctrine <^ in* 
nate ideas, explains the nature of these ideas, and 
derivesthem from tbeirtwo sources, sfinsaiUon and 
reflection. 

After MftduftTd, iUariana and Bodin.t Grotius 
was qne k£ tJw ifint «ho Hivived p«dttics in £u- 

* A much more valuable memorial of literature than tbe cop- 
retpondcnce of the Encyclopcdiau ii that of Newton, CIn-ke 
and Ldbnilz i tor iiiitance, Leibnitz imparting to Newton the 
4iicoi>eryof.hitiU0BremMNlMriiMMM<)NcwKmMkh)e hit ad- 
lice relative to the Ibeory of tid««. 

t Sidnejr wrote come time afterwards. ThU -Sidney, who 
wai the author of an excellent treatiw oa goveramcnt, nvit 
not he confranded with the one who wrote the Arcadia. 
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rope. His work De Jure SeUi et Pacts wants me- 
thod, and moreover s^<Krvea from what its title 
announces. Besides he proceeds upon a dubious 
ground of argument^ the sociability of man. He 
displays, however, genius and erudition. 

Puffendorf is inferior to Grotiiis in genius, but 
we learn more from his treatise De Jure Naturae 
et Gentium ^sahy ^6 one aboVe mentioned, on 
account o£ the excellent pl»i of the work. He 
begins witli morals and proceeds to politics, the 
only road by which we can arrive at the truth, 
considering man with reference to God, himself, 
and his fellow-oreatures. 

The universal scepticism of Bayle i» mani&st in 
his writings. He destroys . all the systems of 
others without establishing one himself. He is^ 
however, reckoned,, with justice, the greatest lo- 
gician that has existed. 

Malbrwche has left a <^brated- name behind 
him. The two most extraordinary opinions, which 
were peihaj^ ever advanced by any philosopher, 
are to be found in his Search after Truth. He af- 
firmsthat thought ik not produced by understand- 
ing, but emanates immediately from God ; and 
that the human mind communicates directly with 
the divinity, seeing every thing through that me- 
dium. 

To speak of those great men who laboured at 
the same time in natural history, would t)e too » 
lorig fvi undertaking, and too foreign to the sub- 
ject of this work.. Cbpemicusr who restored the 
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true system of the ituiverse, wJiich had been lost 
since the days of Pythagoras ; Galileo, who in- 
vented the telescope, discovered the satellites of 
Jupiter, the ring c^ Saturn, &c. ; and lastly, the 
iramortal Newton,* who followed the track of 
comets, ascertained the movements of all the 
worlds, penetrated into the origin of colours, and 
stole from God, if I may so express myself, the 
secret of nature. All these .illustrious men pre* 
ceded the Encyclopedists,t of whom it remains 
for me to speak. 

If would be impossible to enter into the detail 
of their philosophy. Most of it is already for- 
gotten, and all that remains is the French revolu- 
tion.J To treat of their writings id not more easy, 

* We are at « lots wbich of the gwM men to admfre moit, 
whoK Dames I haTe juit qooted, when we tee tkcni proceedingi 
{loe after the other, from wonders to wonder*. 

t I comprehend under thit tuuae. Dot only the real Bncyelo- 
pediitt, b«t also the phy«tophers, iri>o foHowed then down to 
the present time. 

t Be it midertteod that th^ irwe not the ufUf cause of tk^ 
revolution, but a gnat cause. Hie French coocutiion did not 
proceed fr<»n thk or that maOt (htm thit or that hook. It was 
ineritable from the very natnce of things, though thootsuidt will 
not be convinced of this. It was principally caused hy the pro- 
gress of society towards knowledge and corruption, Hence it 
was that to many excellent principles ircre attended with tacfa 
disastrous consequences. The fonner were derived from an en- 
lighted theory, the latter from the corruption of morals ; so 
that an inoomprehcniil^ mixture of crimes wai grafted on a 
philost^ic trunk, as I have flndeavoiiTMl to shew ihroughoitt 
Ihis e»ay. 

« A S . ' 
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for th.cy have produced no complete sy^em. "Wc 
only percrive, ftora several of DidCTdt*s works, 
that he admitfed pure atheism, without supporting 
it by any strength of argumferrt.* Voltaire under- 
stood nothing about tn^^ysici; h& liiugh6d, 
wrote witt^ couplets, and instilled immorality. 
Those, who lived tmatkt our owft days, art hardly 
Superior ai to their feasonihg. tielv^ios has 
written childish bdoks, replrte nHth sophistry, 
whttJlr any fchoolboy might refute. I s&f HotKng 
of Condillac and Mably, nor will I dwril on J. J. 
Rousseaii artd Montesqm'oo, two mfti of a superior 
stamp td the Ehcyclojpedlsts. 
■ iVhat was the spirit 6f this sect ? Destniction. 
To deatfoy was their object, to destroy was thdt"' 
argument. What did they wish to sidistitate for 
the present situation <rf afeirs ? Nothirig. It was 
d rage against the idstitbtions of their country, 
which in truth were not excellent. Still, however, 
they who throw down> ought to rebuild tbe edi- 
fice, and this is a difficult matter, which should 
ptlt us upctn dilr guard against innovfttHHis-. One 
effect of our weakness is, that negative truths ar* 
within the reach of all mankind, whereas positive 
reasons ooly occur to the enlightened. A fool 
-#ill Htsity give yon a gaoA reaaod ^om^any 
thiiig, hilt hahJly ever & gtJttd ireason ^ any 
thing. 

* This it not true witfa respect (o all hit worki, bat the reitilt 
of tbMo considered togetber, la several parts of his vritlDgSi 
he is a deist, 
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If it be thcM^ht tbat I tpetk too harshly of 
these learned men, wlio are highly estimable in 
other respects (and I am quite ready to do them 
this justice), I ^peal to any impartial person. 
Wh»t have they effected ? Must I fall in love with 
their atheism? Were Newton, Locke, Bacon, 
aad Grotius men of weak minds, and inferior to 
the author of James the Fatalist, or Mon Cousin 
Vadi? Were they ignorant of moral, phyaioal, 
met^yaical and political axioms ? Was J. J. Rous- 
seau a man of groveling soul ? Enough — they al' ' 
bsUeved in the God of tbeu: couatiy ; they all 
inculcated religion and virtue. Besides, there is 
another grievous reflection. Bid the Enoyclope- 
dista publish what was really their conacientioua 
(^nnions? Men are so vain and weak that the 
love of Dotorie^ of^n induces them to make as* 
settions which do not accord with their convic- 
tion. 

Before we speak of the influence which the 
hamx etpriU of Alexander's age and those of our 
own had upon their respective ages, we will de»< 
cribe them to the reader. We will select those 
who are most to be admired, and after giving an 
idea of their works and style, will pass to their 
mcHals. Thus we shidl have a complete little his- 
toxy of philosoj^y and philosophers. 

If the graces of diction and warmth of imagU 
nation, with a mystic intellectual expression which 
cannot be described, and ix^ch resembles the 
language of aup^natur^l beings, ciKUtiULte a 
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great and sublime writer, Plato deserves that ap* 
peltation. His style is perhaps more like that of 
the virtiious Arclibishop of CambFay than the laO' 
guage of J. J. Rousseau, but the latter resemble'b 
him more in point of sut^ct. We will form a 
group of these three enlightened men ; and it wUt 
be a group which embraces all that is amiable in 
virtue, great in talent and sensible in human cha- 
racter, 

Plato, Fenelon and J. J. Rousseau have sought 
to ascertain the nature of moral and political man ; 
the first in his Rept^lic, the second in his Tek- 
macbuSf the last in his EjniUxtx. 

Pato divides his Republic into three classes, the 
people or mechanics, the warriors who defend the 
country, and the magistrates who direct its go* 
vemment. The education of the citizen begins' 
St his birth. Affectionate parents, it will doubt* 
less be supposed, watch its cradle? No. It is car- 
ried to a place common to all, where its hunger is 
appeased by the milk of a nurse, while ita mother, 
close to it, suckles the child of another. 

When the citizen arrives at the age of adoles. 
cence, the gymnasia occupy his time. TTie fast 
objects which strike his eye "are the models of 
young women exposed to view without shame. He 
is thus accustomed to examine th? graces of nu- 
dity, and his imagination loses thcpleasure of ideal 
beauty. He is deprived of a family, and cannot 
have the young woman for whom he i»ay fed an af» 
fection. Nay, when his country shall have cboseq 
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a oon^vnipn for bim, he w31 be aoaa aflerminU 
obliged to break his Bmt ties and receive into tha 
nuptial couch not a timid blushing vngin, but a 
vdie yrho has heen common to others, one tot 
whom the kiss of chastity and the mysteries of 
love are unknown. 

If among these general children of the country 
any one should display those indications of talent 
which announce the great man, he is removed i^m 
the community and instructed in the sciences ; 
^ter which he goes with the rest to fight the 
battles of his country. As he advances in agSi 
the most importaQt emi^oynients are confided to 
him, and the seeret causes of nature are disclcned 
to his mind. Philosophy exhibits to him the Great 
Being. He learns to detach himself finun humah 
pursuits ; he becomes a traveller in the inteQectbal 
world ; he strips himself as it were of his body, 
and associates with divine wisdom, <^ which cur's 
is only the shadow $ and when fifty yean of study 
and meditation have rendered his nature superior 
to that of bis fiiBow citizens, he re-descends to 
our earth, and becomes one of the magistrates of 
the country. 

. Such is the political man of Haito. The divine 
disci]de of Socrates wished, in the delirium of bis 
virtue, to spiritualize terrestrial beings ; and in 
order to make them equal God, he b^an by es- 
tablishing a corps of Janizaries to oppress the 
people, by making metaphysical legislators, and 
by destroying thdse n^t^rnal and conjugal a:^- 
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tiora which are to be found evm among the wild ^^t"^ 
beasts t£ the foi-est. Infanta in common ! Oh fdty- ^ 
losofihtc bla^hemy } Hipfner, a hundredfold hap- 
pier the poor wmnan of our cities, who begs a 
taomti oi bread while she carries her child ia her 
arms ! Society has abandoned her, but natnrc is 
8^ ber oDcnpanion, and she viU -not feel the in- 
clemency of winter while slic has still a corner of 
a raggled doak in wfaicfa she can wrap her t^ider 
offipring. She wUl even forget the hnnger that 
preys upon hor, if her breast still alfords the ac- 
cwtomed nonnsditnent of her dear infant, which 
amOesal ber tears, and presses her maternal boson 
with its little liands. 

FcMioB judged of the Mate of society better 
than Plato. His moral- youth quits the place of 
1ms nativity to go in search of hisiittber. Wisdom 
accompanies faioa in tiie fonn of Mtentor. The 
first step of hie carefx* is like the first step in \ifep 
towards mi^ortune. Death menaces him in Si- 
cily, and after escaping this dai^er, slavery and 
pov«ty await him in Egypt. The gods and letbers 
come to his assistance. When on the point of re- 
turning to hiscountry, tlie hand of £ite again 
seizes- him, and rcconsigns him to a prison. 
There, from the tc^ <^ a tow«-, he passes his 
days in contamplating the waves that break mt a 
distance on the shore, «nd the mortals agitated by 
the. tanpest. All at once a great coii^at attractt 
his obamntion. He fiees a despotic monarch iall ; 
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the oppressor's bleeding head is seized by the locks, 
and d^ewQ to the pftopie whom he oppressed. 

Telemachus quits Egypt, and the most dreadful 
tynfflrty is exhibited to him in Phsuici^u He 
abandons this hmd of slavery, and arrives- at that 
t>f pleasure. The youth is at the point of ruin, 
wheh Wisdom suddenly appears to him. He flies 
with her from the treacherous island, and during 
a tranquil voyage listeils to divine lectureir on Gad 
and virtue, which open his heart to moral i^- 

Soon afterwards mountains are Ascoyered in 
the horizon. Their suminits are tinged vtkh ihe 
ftfst refractions of light. By degrees Crete sp- 
pears. Verdant crops, plantations of olives, rustic 
villages, and smiling cottages, intersected with 
groves and woods — finally, the whole islaild dis- 
plays itself like an amphitheatre, on the calm and 
brilliant azure of the sea. 

What magic wand created this enchanted coun- 
try? A good government. The sight of a happy 
people here developes ta the youth the secrets of 
legislation and policy, (jle teams thereby that *r- 
the governed are not made for -the governing, but 
the latter for the formerj Telemachus, still iti- 
' creasing in wisdom, refuses, from love towards his 
«wn country, the royalty offered to him. He 
embarks, after having placed a philosopher at the 
head of the Cretans ; and Venus, irritated byliis 
contempt, awaits ^lim with Love at the island of 
Calypso. 
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He does not experience here that gross vo* 
luptuoiisness whi^ch subjugated him at Cyprus. 
What he feels is of a celestial nature* and reigas 
at the same Ume over his soul and senses. He no 
longer pees b<dd wantons> whose ready cliarms are 
so exposed as to leave desire nothing to guess at ; 
but the floating tresses of Eucharis, which veil her 
unknown beauties He sees the modest timidity, 
of the vizgin, who loves, and dare not avow her 
love, but exhales it like a perfume round her. 

On another hand, the unfortunate Calypso is 
consumed by a devouring passion. Jealousy, still 
more devoiiring, t^es possession pf her »>u1. She 
beholds objects with distorted vision, her cheek» 
fall in, and all the fury of a lioness is depicted in 
her features. The afGrightcd Telcmachus finds no 
refuge but with Euchaiis, whom tlie goddess is 
ready to destroy ; while young Cupid, amidst the 
troop of nymphs, smites with self satisfaction at 
the mischief he has caused. 

All is over— the youth falls, and is about to per 
rish ; when Wisdom appears to him again, and 
draws him towards the shore. Telemachus, iur 
sensible to virtue, sees nothing but Eucharis. 
He wishes to kiss even tite traces of herst^ps, an4 
intreats her at least to bid him a final adieu. But 
flames suddenly attract his eye ( they rise from 
the vessel which Minerva had built, and which 
JLcfve is DOW consuming. A secret joy penetrates 
into the heart of the son of Ulysses, \yisdom 
foresees the return of his weakness, seizes the fa- 
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tountble moment, and pushing her pupil fh>m 
the summit of a rock into the craves, precipitates 
herself after him. 

Telemachus swims to a vessel which ia lying in 
sight of the island, and is taken on board. There 
he irnds-a fonner friend, who relates to him the 
death of a tyrant, and describes a people happy 
according to nature. Tlie youth, while listening 
to these agreeable recitals, thinks that he has 
reached his native land, but finds himself upon 'a 
strange coast. Half erected towers, columns sur- 
rounded by scaffolding, and temples without T6ofs 
announce the building of a city. Idonieneus, who 
has been driven from Crete by his 9ubjects» reigns 
here. 

Telemachus receives his last lessons while re- 
maining at this place. The picture of courts and 
their vices, is displayed to him. The virtuous 
man banished, the knave in office, the ambition, 
prejudices, and passions of kings, unjust wars, false 
plans of legislaticMi, and fwally, not the excess of 
tyranny, but the general evil (which is perhaps 
still worse) predominant in corrupt governments, 
«re es:hibited to the pupil of Minerva. After 
having descended into tlie infernal regions, where 
he sees the torments reserved for despots, and the 
reCompence awarded to good kings j after liaving 
supported the fatigues of war, and cherished a 
kwful passion 'for the consort he has chosen, Te- 
femachus' returns, to his country, imtructed by 
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wwlom Md adversity* e^ualtjr fitted biteceibrth to 
coQiniuid or obey mmluadt because be jbas subdu- 
ed his passions. 

Tbe ikfejctof this immortal work consifits in the 
JciUness c^its k^soos, whicb are not icaicidated 
for all claues of perums. It is also sometameB 
inotined to be tedious* eapeciiilly in the latter 
books. But those who love virtue, and at tb« 
suae time admire ihe beauties of antiquity, ought 
never to sl^p 'till they have read the second boo^ 
of.Telemachus. The influence of this work has 
beeo considerable. It contaans all tbp principles 
of the day ; it breathes a spirit of liberty, ^nd it 
even predicts the revolution. If we consider the 
age in which it appeared, it will be found to be 
one of the first publications wtiich dianged tbe 
eouise of national ideas in Fi-ance. 

** Every thing is right when it leaves the haads 
of the Creator ; every thing degenerates in j^e 
hands of man." It is tbus that Emilius h^in^ 
and Uiis pasai^ explains all the winrk. Jean Jac- 
ques Rousseau takes man, as Plato does, in bis 
swadidling cloathes, and recontoteods the brefiat of 
themother. He wishes that, as soonastheinfaot opens 
its eyes to tlie light, it should be immediately an- 
posed to the influence of necesnty, the only law of 
life. If it cries, it shouldaotbe iqppeased; if it asks 
for any object, Uie object sfaould not be given to 
it. Praise and censure, fear an4 courage axe 
spring* of the soul, the very nimes of which are 
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«nttiowii to hitn. - It requirds all the force of ret- 
son to comprehend God ; and- God it therefore 
never metitioned to tlie fmiUus of J. J. fiotusemL 

The moment that the duh) is tdcen from llie 
hands of the women, he is cwosigned to those of his 
JHend; not his master, for he has none. The 
difficult tacdc of this fnend is how to teach the 
chHd notfaisg. Emilius neither knows how to 
read nor write; bat he is conscious o£ his de- 
ficiencies, sod everj day some accident occurs 
during his pastimes, tending to make'him desirons 
of brang instructed in lettnt, mathematics, and 
other sciences. In like manna* hchas moral and 
civil ideas. Great care has beeh taken to con- 
ceal from him what justice and propriety are ; but 
ajnggler, a gardener, and a thousand fortuitious 
circumstances, gradually dcvelopenn his min^d 4iic 
system of relitive things. 

EmiUus does not know what resource to seek 
when oppressed by ennui, nor how to keep awake 
when sleepy. When hungry, he eats. If be can- 
not satify his wants and desires,* he never mur- 
murs. Does he not already feel the empire of 
necessity? 

He is courageous, not because he might to be 
so, but because he is ignorant of danger. He does 
not know what deatii is. He has seen people die, 
and it appeared to him right, because it is natural, 
and ^ove all, a fatuity. 

Emilius, hmrever, has learnt to ask one ques- 
tian. " What is this good for ?" ^etnamls he, when 
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he sayBtny think of which he is ignorattt. Tb^ 
question ib \efi unanswered, and hedoes notf ai), 
by some accident, to diicover the object of his 
iiiguiry, sooner or later. 

But the age of the passions advances, and the 
storm is already beginning to be heard^- The pu- 
pil of R^seeau has- learnt irom his sports not only 
the elements of abstract sciences, but those ot 
mechanical skill. H« can work as a joiner, be- 
cause though Emilius is rich, he may be exposed 
to the revolutions of states. " You confide," says 
Rousseau, *' in the actual order <^sc«:iety, without 
reflecting that this order is subject to inevitable 
revolutions, and that it is impossible for you to 
foresee or prevent what may happen to your chil- . 
dren. The great may become little, the rich 
poor^ the monarch a subject. Are the blows of 
fate so rare that you can calculate upon being ex- 
empt from them ? We are approaching the crisis, 
and the age of revolutions. / hold it to be mpoa- 
sible that the great monarchks ijf Europe can endure 
much longer. They have all$hone, and everg slate, 
•which thus distinguishes itself, is on its decUae. I 
have reasons for nof opinion, which are still stronger 
than this ntaxim, but it is not convenient to avow 
them, though eoery onejhels them too sensibh/J" * 

* This i> the funoui pBttage in EmiliiUr apoa vrhich teveral 
reoiarkt may be mode. The fint ii the distinct manner iti 
which Jum Jacqan Roiuaeau )iredicted tbereToUtion. The 
«ccoiid retatu to bia cekbrated idea of caminKcrerrdiild to 
learn same trade. How wai (bit ndiculeck attbc tioK that Emi- 
lius tvai published \ How ridieuloui wai nicb philosophy de- 
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fimilius at length attains the age of reason, and 
God is about to be revealed to hinii A sensible 

cUred to be ! I hare no occuian to mk wheihcr *e now feel 
the truth of it. There are many of our French gentry. wJio 
would be truly glad if they knew how to work at wime business 
like Emilius. They would etrn their diree or four shilling* a 
day, and would be useful cilizens of the country into which f jta 
hsi thrown them. 

Itie third and most itaportant remark bears reference to the 
nature of the pasiage itself. It is clear ttiat Rousseau not onl^ 
foresaw the revolution, biit alio the' boiton wrth which it wonld 
be Bccompanietk He announcei that Emilius intends to emi- 
grate. How could sncli a republican as Rousseau have formed 
tuch an idea, if he had not known what sort of people would 
cfiect the revolution in France— if he had not judged, from llie 
generaf state of morels, that a virtuous revolution was impos- 
(ibie ? Undoubtedly the sensible pbilosopher, who laid that a 
revolution, which costs the life of a single man, is a bad onei 
would Bot have extolled tbtil of France. I beard a very intercst- 
■Dg discussion on the subject of Voltaire and Roosieau, io a 
company of literary men wbo had known (hem, and who were 
great partlzanS of tbe revolution. They discussed what would 
bare been the probable conduct of the poet and philosopher, 
had they lived to witness the criatf ; and it was unaniniouily 
^reed that they would have been arittocraU. Voltaire, they 
tsid, would never have forgotten hU office of gentleman in wait- 
ing to the king, nor have pardoned tbe apotheosis of J. J. Roui- 
teau. As to tbe latter, hts detestation of bloodshed would have 
made him a decided anii- revolutionist. These remarks are very 
just, and exhibit a faithful picture of the two men. But what 
force of genius appears in Rousseau, to have at the same time 
predicted tbe revolution and its ciimes ; and what an incredible 
circnmslance it is that the yt,tj writings of this man should have 
led to them ! * 

The idea of Rouaseau, however, as to teaching Emilius the 
trade of a joiner, is only what Nero latd, wLen he was reproarli- 
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4 

pHlogo^et repairs one morning to tlie sunnnit of 
» bigh hill, at the foot of which flows the Po, 
while the risingsunthrows the 8hadow»of the trees 
into the vaitey. After some moments of silence 
and recollection^ the Savoyard vicar, inspired by 
the glorious ^ectacle, and by the ideas of Divi* 
nity to which it gives births proves the existence 
of the Great Being> not by metapl^ical argu- 
ments, but by the feelings of his heart. A just v^ 
and beneficent God, who loves the hu^nan race, is- 
the only one that Emilius acknvwledges. 

Love aeserts'his rights over the heart of Rous- 
seau's pupil, but the y»uth wishes- for snch a wo- 
man as his imagination, captivated by virtue, de- ' 
lights to punt her. He at length meets with her 
in a retreat. Modesty, grace and beaoty axe con- 
spicuous in Sophia. £^ilius is on fte, and cannot 
obtain her. His friend tears bim away from this 
intoxication, to travel through £ur(^v The pas- 
sion of the yoai^ lover, neverthelesfv survives a 
long absence ; he returns, marries the object of 
his affection and becomes happy. 

What! Is it ta thi»that Emilius comes^atlast? 
Undoubtedly ; uid Emilius- is as much above the 
other men of his- age^ as we dififer fh>m the first 
Ronmns. Emilius combines in himsdf all the ex- «^p- 
ceUencies> of whicli man> is- susceptible, for he is 

i:d with Lis ardent cleTotion to the stody of maslc. He replied' 
by A celebrated Greek adage : " A mechanic live* every where." . 
It ii tiognlar that the maximof aphlloeophcr should be oolf the 
•Wrratioa of a tyranb 
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the man of nature. His heart is devoid of preju- 
dice. He is frank, courageous, benevolent, and 
bas aU the virtues, without pretending to any of 
them. If he has one defect, it is that of being 
isolated in the world, and of living like a giant 
aowng pigades. 

Such is the famous work which accelerated our 
revolution. Its chief &ult is that it is written for 
only a smalt nnmber of readers. I have sometimes 
seen it in the hands of ladies, who were looking in 
it for rules to guide them in the education of their 
children ; and I have smiled. The book is not a 
practical Qne. It would be utterly impossible to 
educate a yout^ man upon a system, which re- 
quires a combination of objects and people that are 
not to be found ; but the sage must regard this 
production of Rousseau as a treasure. Perhaps 
there are not above five books in the world, which 
are worthy of perusal. Emilius is one of them. 

I should be guilty of an unpardonable-omission 
if I closed this article without speaking of the in- 
fluence that Emilius had on the present age. I 
boldly declare that diis work effected a complete 
revolution in modem Europe, and that it consti- 
tutes an epoch in the history of nations. After it 
appeared, education underwent a total change in 
i'Vance, and whatever alters education alters man- 
kind. How great must have been the astonish- 
Aient of nations when Rousseau, departing from- 
the circle of received opinions,- discovered beyond 
h the Ugbt of truth j when throwing down tiie fa- 
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brie of our social ideas, he «hewed that our priu*' 
ciples and even our sentiments depended oa the 
conventional habits imbibed with our mother's 
milk ; that consequently our best books, and most 
upright instituti(»is, had never yet exhibited the 
creature of God ; and that we exist as if in a sort 
of fictitious world ! How great, I say, must have 
been the general astonishment when Rousseau in- 
troduced to his degenerate contemporaries the un- 
sophisticated man of nature ! 
- I do not make these remarks upon the immor- 
tal EmiUus, without a painful sensation. The Sa- 
voyard vicar's^rofession of faith, and the political 
as well as moral sentiments of this work are be- 
come the machines, which have been used to erect 
the edifice of the present European governments, 
and especially that of France. 

But if the philosophers of ancient and modern 
times had) through their opinions, the same influ-- 
ence an the age in which they lived, they differed 
as to passions and moralf . 

All the world has heard of Diogenes and his 
tub. Menedus of Lampsacus appeared in public 
clad in a black robe, and with a hat made of bark, 
upon which were carved t^e twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, ^is flowing beard descended to his waist; 
he was mounted on the tragic buskin, and carried 
an ash staff in bis band. He pretended to be a 
spirit, sent from the infernal regions to preach 
wisdom to mankind. 

Anaxarchus, the master of Pyrrbo, having fitUen 
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into a deep ditch, the latter refused to draw him 
out, gravely asserting, as a reason, that eVeiy 
thing is in itself a matter of indifference, and that 
it was just as well to die in a ditcK as any where 
else. 

When Zeno walked in the streets, his friends ac- 
companied bim, from a fear that he might be 
crushed to death hy some carriage ; for he took 
no trouble to escape what be deemed a fatality. 

Democritus shut himself up among the tombs 
£6t the purposes of study, and HeracUtus eat the 
grass of the mountain. 

Enpedocles, wishing to pass for a divinity, pre- • 
cipitated himself into Mount j£tna, but the vol- 
cano having vomited forth the brazen sandals of 
this impious brag^rt, hts deception was discover- 
ed. ' This fable of the Greeks is ingenious. Does 
it not intimate that the gods know the pride and 
ostentation of philosophy, and that they announce 
this to humanity by some meaii and contemptible 
parts of itA character? 

Our modern phUosophers at least kept within 
narrower bounds. Tt is true that Spinoza lived with 
liis dogs, bis birds and cats. J. J. Rousseau too 
wore the dress of an Armenian j" but none of them 
went into the suburbs for the purpose of preaching 
wisdom to the assembled mob ; and if any one had 
wished to live in a tub, I doubt whether the popiu 

* RoDHcau wore this intu from poverty, bat ttill it appcan 
to me tbai he might hare dioun one wlucb WW BOti o twigular. 
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lace of OUT great towns would have quietly aHoved 
htm to follow his iaclination ; so much do our 
tnanners differ from tiiose of the ancients. 

Bnt if the sophists of Greece affected originality 
of character, they were not less 'distinguished by 
tJie chastity and purity of their morals. They en- 
gaged in all the other pursuits of citizens^ and 
shared with them the labours of the countiy* 
Solon, Socrates, Charondas, and a thousand others 
were not only great philosophers, but great war- 
riors. Frugality, a contempt of pleasure, and all 
the moral virtues shone in their character. ' 

Our philosophers are of a very different descn'p* 
lion. In a morning they shut themselves in their 
studies to write books on the war, at the seat of 
which they have never been ; or upon govern- 
ment, in which they have never taken any pbrt j 
or upon man in a state of nature, though they havie 
never studied man e:(cept in the capital ; and after 
having written a rigid chapter against luxury, the 
comiptioa of the t^e, and the despotism of the 
great, they join our circles at night, in order to 
flatter the very objects of their attack, to corrupt 
the wives of their neighbour, and to share in all 
the vices of the world* 

" Thou old fool ! thou old beggar !" exclaimed 
Piderot when sixty^two years of age, and in love 
with all the women, ** when wilt thou cease to ex« 
pose thyself to the mortification of being refused, 
or ridiculed ?" 

*' rn tell you what constitutes your paradise,*? 
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said Madame de Bochefort to Duclos, " bread, 
wine, cheese, and the first woman that comes ia 
your way." 

HeWetius, in oth«- respects a good kind of man 
{which expression, by the bye, is much abused; 
and should be restored to its real significatioii f) 
Helvetius, though married, had a new mistress 
brought to him every night by his valet* who tried 
to procure them, as often as he could, &om the 
decent classes of the community. It is said that 

Madame de did not escape tlie caresses of 

the sage of Ferney, whose immorality is weU 
known.* 

I heard Chamfbrt relate a curious anecdote of 
Jean Jacques Rouneau. He had seen some letters 
from the philosopher of Geneva to a female, in 
which he employed all his seductive eloquence to 
convince her that adultery was not a crime. " Do 
you wish to know the sewet of these letters P" add- 
ed Chamfort, " the fnend of morals was amorously , 
inclined." 

No one is ignorant that the hands of the great 
Chancellor Bacon were not pure, that Hobbes, 
who is so firm a philosopher in his writings, could 
not make up his mind to die, and that with the 
exception of Fenelon and Catinat, the morals of 
the philosophers of our age tot^Uly differ from those 
of the ancient Greek sages. 

God forbid that I should reveal the turpitude of 

* I tay noUiiBg of the libidinoiu romancct, written by moM 
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the^e great men from any feeling of malignity ! I 
am unconscious of it In spite of their weaknesses, 
I believe them to be as worthy people as any that 
our age has produced ; but I have been compelled, 
against my inclination, to make these difierenceti 
^parent, because they 1ml to truths essentially 
conneoted with the object of this essa^. 

The result of my statement is that our modem 
philosophers, by living more in the world, and ac- 
cordiog to its customs, than the ancients, have 
been able better to depict idotety, and the secret 
springs of liumao action. Hence their works, be* 
ing more calculated for their age, were Sure to 
have a more rapid influence on their contempora- 
ries than the books of Plato and Aristotle. Ac-^ 
cordingly we find that a shorter time elapsed be< 
tween the subversion of*principIes in France and 
the reign of the Encyclopedists, than between the 
same' subversion of principles in Greece and the 
triumph of the sophists. Both, however, had the 
effect of overturning the laws and opinions of their 
country. The examination of the influence, pro- 
duced by the philosc^bers of Alexander's time 
upon that age, and by the modem philosophers 
on our own, now demands all the reader's attenr 
lion. 

How does philosophy act on mankind ? This 
is a great question. Does it produce more good 
tban evil, (x more evil than good ? How does it 
determine the issue of revolutions, and inirtiat 
sense dpes if determine that issue ? flow ffir can 
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ft pec^e be happy, which is guided only by phi-v 
losophical systems? 

We will not embrace all these questions* be- 
cause ttiey would lead us too &r. We will only 
consider philosc^by with regard to ,the influence 
whici) it has had upon Greece and France, con- 
fining ourselves to political remarks. An essay is 
a book which suggests matter for the formation of 
other bo«>ks ; and . it can only be called good in 
proportion to the quantity <^ materials which it 
thus supplies. Besides, the subject, of which I am' 
treating, extends to such a length, and my talents 
are so ieeble that I endeavour to circumscribe my- 
self. Time .flies too, and I am tired. 

A considei'able difierence may be discovered be- 
tween the age of Ale:(ander and our's, considered 
with respect to their poiitical influence. The dif 
ferent publications on government, which appear- 
ed in G f ece at this period, became the signal <^ 
a general revolution in the constitution of nations. 
The east changed its despotic. institutions for mo- 
narchies of a . more moderate nature, while the 
Greek republics were subjected to the yoke <^ 
tyrants. 

The w(H-ks of our modem pcJitical writers have 
affected a revolution of quite an opposite kind. 
Popular states have erected themselves upon the 
ruins of thrones. This arises ftom the di^rent 
relative condition of countries in the two ages. 

When Plato and Aristotle published their Se^ 
mMcSf Greece still possessed that iomt of go. , 
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veniment Tlie disciple of Socrates and the 
Stagyrite, therefore, taught nations nothing new ; 
and bad they not the laws of Solon and Lycurgus? 
We here penetrate into the recesses of the human 
heart. Wliat government did the legislating phi- 
losophers of Athens extol in their writtnj^ as die 
best? The monarchical. Why? Because they had 
ielt the inconveniences i^ a popular one. But no ;. 
let us rather say, because they did not possess the 
monarchical one. Ihe state in which we live al- 
ways i^pears to us the very worst ; and a thousand 
little contemptible passions, which we do not dare 
to confess even to ourselves, continually urge ub 
to bate and blame the institutions of our countiy. 
If we more frequently referred to our consciences, 
fot the purpose of examining the great passions of 
patriotism and liberty, by which we are dazzled, 
we should perhaps discover the deception. By 
touching them witb the ring of truth, we should 
see these magicians, like those of Anosto, lose 
all at once their borrowed ^anns, and appear in 
their natural disgusting forms of interest^ pride 
imd envy. This is the secret of revolutions. 

The Greek philost^bers, when they praised 
mtmarchy, at least acted in conformity to the mo> 
lals of the people* who were too far comq)ted to 
admit o£ a democratic constitution. Hie works 
of tiiese celebrated men must have had a very great 
influence on the persons who were at the head of 
the state, and who could, £rom their station, do 
much- towards altering its .form. Demosthenes 
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had ntfled i^nst FhiHp, but many paeons at 
Athens thought, neverdielesa, that his govern, 
laent was not so bad as described. Their pre- 
judices against kings were softened by the perusal 
of political works, and Greece soon subnuttet^ 
without a murmur, to the regal autbori^. 

When J. J, Rousseau, Mably and Raynal, 
sounded the republican trumpet, Europe was re- 
posing under monarchical governments. Thn 
people awoke, opened their eyd, and read bodtl 
which recommended nothing but innovations. A 
torrent of new ideas rushed into their heads. The 
relaxed state of morals, the endiusiasm of novel^, 
the envy of the little and the corruption of the 
great, the recollections of monarchical oppression, 
and above all, the n^e for systems, which had 
found its way even among the courtiers ;— all 
these circumstances tended to support the pht. 
losophit spirit, andtobrfhg about a republican re- 
volution in France. For the same reason that the 
Greek poUtickns boasted of the advantages at> 
tendant on a regal government, the pt^tidans <^ 
France extolled a popubr constitution. 

llius the influence of the philosophers a£ Alex* 
ander's age and Uiose of our own, acted in a wsy 
directly opposite to ^ch other, prodacing mo- 
narchy in Greece and a republic in France. But 
. we must not too readily admit these facts. France 
has not preserved the forms of democracy. If we 
refer- to morals, we ^aU find that those of the 
Gredc natiooe, at the momeDt of Alcxuder^ re* 
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Totudon, were nearly in the same state of CMTup- 
tion as those of the French at the time of insti- 
tuting the repuhlic. These corrupt morals pro- 
duced sltver^ at Athens, and have not given birth, 
to Hberty at Paris. 

It remains for me to speak of the influence of 
the reformation. Religion and politics are so 
Bearly allied> that it was the change of religious 
principles which partly produced the fall of the 
Roman empire — t change begun by the dogmade 
fleets^ of Athens. It was a similar alteration in the 
religious ideas of the people, that overturned the 
government of France in our days. 



CHAP. L. 

Ii^luence qf the B^fi}rmation. 

The reformation forms ka iaportant epoch in the 
history of modem Europe. When men b^n to 
be sceptics . in religion, they begin also to have 
pdittical doubts. Whoever ventures to search into 
the ground work of his faith, is not long before he 
inquires into the principles of the government 
under which he lives. When the soul demands 
to be free, the body shar^ its wish. The con- 
sequence is a natural one. 

Erasmus had prepared the way for Luther ; 
Luther opened the road to Calrin, and the iatter 
to a thousand others. The political iufluenoe of 
the refbnoation will be found in the revfdutions 
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which rem^n to be described. Considering it 
here only in a religious point <^ view, it mxy be 
remarited that the different sects, which it oig^ 
dered, had the same effect on Christiamty that 
the phUosophical schools of Greece had on Fc^^r. 
theism; they weakened the whole sacerdotal 
system. The tree, divided into boughs, no longer 
vigorously pushed forth.its solitary stem, and thus 
became the more susceptible of being cut down 
branch by branch. 

I cannot quit the subject of the reformation 
without making one more reflection. Why did all 
these scenes of carnage take place? Why the 
League, during which people were seen^ like ^e 
French in our days, tearing out the smoking en- 
trails of their victims, devoining the still pal- 
pitating hearts and lukewarm flesh of these unfor- 
tunate creatures, rifling the sepulchre, and cover- 
ing the face of the land with the half consumed 
carcases of their, fathers?* Why all those troubles 

* In the letters ofPasquier, two latcreiting pusaget occur, 
relative to the mbfortaocs which revolutlooi have caused la 
France, and paTticularly in the capital of that hingdom. I will 
^uote them both. 

The first Tcfers to the civil wars in th« reign of Charles VL 
Paaquier, after having spoken of the population and wealth of 
Paris under Charles V. adds : 

" While- oor city was fuHoasIy supporting the Burgundian 
party, it became, witboot any one thinking of such ui event, 
niddenly deserted. The great hoUU of Flanders, Artda, Boac - 
bon. Burgundy and Nelses, as well as sevend othen, ^tead oF 
being receptacles for Princes, Dukesj HaK|uises a»d Counts, 
bfgan to serve as places for crows to build their ncsti in. [ 
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in the Low Coantriet, where the Duke of Alva 
plajed the fint act of the tragedy* afterwards 

bave KBd U a aunuscript, whicb bad the appearance of a 
journal, that at Ibis time tbcre waa a wolf which trtrj month 
passed through the citf, and which was called Lt Comtaut. 
The people were to accustomed to see it that they only laughed. 
This circninstance aroie either from the maasacret committed in 
fui», hf which CBMaaca w«c« httfterndf to be fntvd fmi no 
animal hai so quick a scent as the wolf), or from the city beinj; 
in so great a degree uninhabited. Whatever night be the dii- 
tresses of Burgundy and Orleannoii, arising from the war be- 
tween England and EVioce, it ii certain tfiat the city of Paris 
was a great soSerer J for we find in the liiitory of Louts XL 
that, in order to re-people it, h« wished to act as Somnlus did 
before at Rome, eix. to pardon all prenens niscoodact, and re- 
cal from banishment all who would come to dwell in the capital. 
But we can KaTe no greyer proof of the poverty and solitude 
which prevailed,- than the ordinance, A^hich Is to ba found in 
the aodent registers of Cbatellet, by which it is permitted to 
announce the empty parts of the town throngh (he public eriar, 
and if in six weeks no proprietors appeared to oppose tha Step, 
such deserted placM were to become the property of those who 
took possession of them. When we reaU too in our old titles 
and conveyances, that some hDuset and ettateti both in tosm 
and country, were sold for next to nothing, so fitr from this 
being an argument in favour of the prosperity of those times, it 
is, on the contrary, a decisive proof of the distress which then 
prevailed from e long fttitt^ troubles." 

If any one were. In a history of ibe revolution, to introdnca 
the following obserrationa of the same author, word for woni, 
ao penon would doubt that the League was the subject of dis- 
cussion. " I have long felt a degree of melancholy creeping 
npon me, which I want to diminish by imparting its cause to 
you. I fear and believe that I see our republic drawing to its 
end. Wt cannot deny that we have a great kii^f hut nalesa 
God look) down upon hist irith an eye ot compMsion, he ia 
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continued by Robespierre ? Why the massacre of 
the peasants in Germany, the civil wars in Scot- 

nther on the point of lofing fais crown, or of seeing his wbole 
kingdom oveituraed. The best taxes for a prince to levy arc 
those paid by the goodwill of the people ; hut the greater part 
of those, who hme been near his majesty, have llionght thit tb« 
most proper way of raising toads was by advising hiro to raia 
tfie unhappy people, that is, to ruin himwlf. - These wide4 
ministers are certainly deserving of a still more horrible ptuusb- 
ment than the wretch endures, iriio is drawn to pieces by fanr 
horses, for conspiriog gainst bis sovereign. Wishing to isauc 
tain their own aatbority hy these damnable suggeatioDs, tbif 

faave so disordered his majesty that we now see him. 

" God gifted our king with several good qnalities, wfaidi arc 
pecnliarto htm; bat, as he is human, he cannot be perfect. There 
is not a nobleman (I state it without a stogie esceptton) atiMng 
those that shared his fovonr, who has, I will not say reiisC- 
ed, (because anch an expression would be wrong in speaking 
of a subject's conduct to his king), but who has not encotiraged 
his opinions in every respect, though they aometimes could aot 
be considered proper. Re is naturally inclined to be liberaL 
nis i]ualily he inherited from the queen bis mother, and it is a 
truly royal one when its gratt£catioR does not tend to oppren 
the subject. Who is the man, however, that has not been ltd 
wrong by extraordinary importunities } The misfortune is, tbal 
none of the officers, who are near his majeaty'i penoo, attempt 
to check him ; so that a great and upright prince, allowing him- 
self first to be carried away by Us own will, then subdued by 
the importunities of others, and finally not advised by tboan 
who ongfct lo feel k - their duty to give advice, bas the misery 
of seeing all our affairs faiU into cunfiistoR, as tbey are at this 



"Thus has the ruinofFrancebeeneCected, by that a 
of CMTtiers called the Cmtenli, who made every body else a 
malcontent. These people, being no longer able to keep pac« 
with tbe cx''C!Stve liberality of the king, liail recourse to a great 
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land, and the revolutioD of Cromwell, dunng vhicfa> 
poor wretches crowded together in the humid 

BUDber nf Vicked edictt, not In'meet tbr public exigencies, but 
to make pretCDU, in ibe midtt of all these trouhlea, to oue per- 
son or another. In onter to givf thein efiecl. the lord* of tbtt 
tovereigii courts have been compelled to pan ibeni, tontetimea 
by the presence of. the king, it ethers by that of the princes of 
the blond, Such l^ieralitjr was nerer practised in any rcpublis 
but 0»t'< } and if the money was not imnied lately rea<ly la i.upply 
.th«c wants, the maligniiy of the limea hasproitiiced a let of 
^tnnin, which are called by a new name- pariKanii and iheae 
oreaturei announce, for their purponea. that fa^lf a penny era 
tlurd is to be considered of the same value ai the whole pre- 
vionsly was. Tljis is a real race of vipers, who have preyed 
upon Fraiwe, their mother, from the DianMnt they were hatched. 
"To complete our misfortuoe, Hia»e to add that several ot the 
princes and greet lords have been dismissed, and inferior peopta 
raised to their situation. 1 tell you every thing in as little conk- 
pats ea I can i ^or if I were** enter into detail, and rdHte how 
alt his been brought about, t shou Id sooner be in want of ink 
than of a subject But what has been the result of this measure t 
The oppression of the whole nation, poverty throughout the 
ki«gdom, general discontent among the great, and an aversion 
to the king on the part of almost alt the people. What conse- 
qaeoces could be expected but sucb as we are witnessing 1 To 
place to many infignificant people over the people already op- 
pressed as tbey were, was to introduce so many malignant hu* 
mours into the body of our republic, and promis^i nothing but 
the shocking events that ensued in Paris. It was a purulent 
apostame, to which the aupernatwral pliysician chose to give vent, 
when none of ut thought of it. The king indeed soon perceived 
it i for suddenly after his Arrival at Chartreg, he revokM thirty 
miitJiievoaa edicts, and promised by letters patent to make no 
further use of the OtntenU. Would to God that be had don 
this of hn own accord two months before, in order that tboie 
who Mt, a« I perceive, againjt him, might have owed this »tep 
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^Ids of vessels, were poisoned by €ach otHei- ? 
'Why these abominable spectacles, I say? Be- 
cause a monk chose to think it wrong that the 
Pope had not granted to his order, rather thui 
another, the commission to sell indulgences in 
Germany. Let us weep for human nature. 

When ^e storms raised by the Refonnation, 
were allayed,* the Vatican reappeared, but half in . 
tuins; It hadlost.the grandeur of its walls; and 
its timberwprk was mutilated by its own thunder- 
bolts, which the fury of the tempest had forced 
back against it. The kings and popes, by oppos- 
ing religious innovations with violent measures^ 
had only irritated mankind. Liberty is diminutive 
and weak in placid seasons, but becomes a giant 
in the storm. 

. Among the moui-nful consequences, whicli re- 
sulted from these religious troubles, there was one 

to his grace, and not to the scandaloiM proceedingt which have. 
taken place. But it it the lot of all king* to perceive tbeir ^ults 
only when they are visited by God. For my own patt t do not 
believe that any monarch waa evte so much instllted by kl> 
people. I am obliged to nte this word vault, to our great dit- 
grace. Ob that he, who, at liia return from Beauce, wai r 
ceived with such plaudit* and congratulationi by the Pariuans, 
ahonld, *lx or Mven inonihi afterwards, be greeted fa the way 
we witneued, and in i dty too, which he had loved and ikvour- 
cd above all others ! Oo the Hiursday and Friday that be re- 
^nained in the city, all was anezampled chaos and popular com- 
motion', and on -Saturday, when his departure wu suddenly 
announced, we saw an inilaot change la the conduct of the po- 
pulaoB. This is a bad sign, end loo clearly shews how much ha 
is diiliked." 
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yfimit -muH not bt» waiUed. ReVoli>tiotueAtt«' 
nit ray^;es in their course, Kke the poiaoaaui 
slitema^ wbieb earns fbe flowsi» to ititber as tb^> 
fknr along. TIm aye 6f the law ia dosdd during^ 
the oonvul^sBa of a. stcte, and mr longet wattdies 
over the eitiaen» who yields t« his possion^ sad 
phniges idts iHoniondity^ It Eequires year^ and 
soQtetiitaes tig«s» to puiifj auc^ a nitioa. Tkos 
\hm evident^ the case in Europey after the dis- . 
tufboDces which I hate mentioned ; and leligioEi, 
T»hkik may be always calculated by the state of 
mosai*, was sore to lose ita iniiience, m propor- 
tjott t& the rekxatioa t^tbe latter. 

Hwmony, howevel, being re'estabtished^ mtm* 
kbd looked back, utA began to -blush for their 
folly. Knowledge, which was contintially hw 
cieesing^ seconded this diapositim tcr bate what 
had caused so many evUs. In matters of l^tb: 
there are no bounds ; for the m o me n t that we 
c^dse to believe any thing, we shall Soon cease t<) 
believe every things Rabelais^ Montaigne, and 
Mariana astonished the human mind by the a<^* 
velty and boldness of their religions and politick 
opinions. Hobbes and Spinoza next threw aside 
the mask, and discovered themselves j soon afler 
W^iich Louis XIV. furnished Europe with the last 
eiumplB of national fanaticism, by the leTcca^fr 
of tbe edict of Nantes.* 

At length the Regent appeared. The Didce Of; 



* 1 Iky nothii^ of the MandsloiM outragM « — 
he Citholia of LoodoDj by the popatace la 1780. 
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OrlMBi was ^KtiiiguiAed by hia geoiilah ftOC9m* 
pfiftbn«Bt8, and utbarnQr, but he vai the J»<ist io>> 
moral' nmn of his age, and the U^st adapted in 
goVem a capciciout natioUi on which thv vtoes «f 
its rvien had so tnudi in&Hnccv vfa« thesit: 7ul«9 
possessed attractive qualitiesk It was that thit 
the phik)80pM«a) MWt aroaa^ which was the firstand 
flnal' cause of A9 tcvolution. When aationa bfr 
come corrupt, nen iq>p«» who toaeh thent ihttt 
there is no G«lestia) Tengeancok 

The radical change whi<^ Law* afiscted im tkie 
state by his paper, contributed not a little to shake 
the morals of the people. Interest and the human 
heart are always CQianeQted. To change the mo- 
rals of a state it is only necessary to change its 
financial condition. In the depth of ctespair, or 
the delirium of succms, every sentiment Ckf ho- 
nesty is extinct, wi^ thia d^ereee^ that the a«c» 
cessful man fweaervee hit viccs^ and the ftlbii one 
loses his virtues. 

That heavenly, and at the BMoe tim« diabolic^ 
invention, the Press, began, to vomit fbrtfa songi, 
pamphlets, and philos(^>hical books. Every fMt 
announced to the citizen either tbt inccat of « 
father, the execrable de«tb of a cardtnaj, <>r d9- 
baucheries which qvcd Suatoniaa would hav4 
blushed to describe; and when he paid taxea, b« 

' * W> eod In tke pi^JMtf «f tbH fvtigav, tbK f lin whicb has 
hwa ttMnUy macuUd ia our iikf tij t^ cld«r Miiabuii, viz. 
tkf ptyneDt «f tke natipiial debt in paper, the sale of tht eSccd 
•f the clergy, &e, , ■ 
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-supported at the same timet the vUeai^adaga 
-to the courti and the troops which enforced obe* 
dience. Disgust at first, and afterwards r:^ 
were the feelings sure to arise in the mind of this 
citizen. The people then learn the secret of their 
own strength, and the state no longer exists. 

It was during the succeeding reign that the 
-sect of Encyclopedists distinguished itself, os 
which I have already touched. I am now about 
to consider its religious and political connexion 
with the institutions of France. 



CHAP. LI. 

The Philosophic Sect under Louis XV. 

The spirit of innovation and doubt, which arose 
under tbe Regent, .soon made rapid pr<^ress. 
During the reign of Louis XV. an association waS' 
formed, consisting of the most brilliant men that 
France has produced, viz. Diderot, D'Alembert, 
Voltaire, &c. Only two great persons refused to 
become members of it, J. J. Rousseau and Mon- 
tesquieu. Hence the aversion to- them felt by 
Volteire ; and particularly to the former, because 
he was the champion of God and morality. This 
society stated its object to be the diffusipn of 
knowledge and the destruction of tyranny. Un-< 
doubtedly no diject could be more noble; but the 
true spirit of the Encyclopedists was a persecuting 
fury and intolerance of opinions, whidi umed at 
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destroying all Other systems than their own, and 
even preventing the freedom of thought. In fine, 
it was a rage against what they called PZ^Sfoe, or 
the Christian religion^ which they bad resolved to 
exterminate. 

The most astonishing circumstance in the hiv 
tory of the human heart, is that the deqtot Frede^ 
rick was one of this coalition, formed to under- 
mine the basis of regal power. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary monument of literature that exists 
is the correspondence between Diderot, Voltaire,- 
D'Alembert, and the King of Prussia. In every 
page we see with amazement, philosophers casting 
off the cloak, in which they had disguised them, 
selves to the eye of the world. We see the mo- 
narch throwing away the royal mask ; treating 
morality as a iable, and talking freely to his bro- 
ther phflosophers of liberty, while he reserved 
slavery for his stupid people. We see them all 
sporting with subjects the most sacied, and ban- 
dying from one to the other, with criminal and 
powerful hand, mankind and their opinions, like a 
ball. 

Such was the famous sect which began during 
the reign of Louis XV. to destroy the morality of 
France. Its progress was astonishing. The inde- 
&tigable Voltaire never ceased to exclaim,: " Frap- 
potiSj icrasons Vlnfame *," (let us beat down and 
crusli Christianity) ; and a crowd of petty authors, 
wishing to attract the notice of this great man, 
imitated the example of their master. It sooa b^ 
■ - ?c3' o„:..,.Googlc 
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cuie thefashion to be an unbdisucr. J. J. iUni»> 
sCM might w«U exclaim with sacred voice : *< Pea. 
fie, you are mkled. There is a G&d who avenge$ 
guilt, and remuoetateii virtiw." But the efforts 
of the sublime champion were fruitless, against the 
t&rreU of philoBdphen 4Wd pri«it8» vbtt o»mbineci 
to oppose and pvrsecute him. 

WUlfl reli^Mu phooiples woe thus camfaated 
lyjr an assoeiacioia of f^hnc^ihero. D^eci attached 
{>dli1ical pdncaploi: for it is rcnorksdile tliat 1^ 
atheistic MCt were atiserabie maosen span &£• 
tail's of state. Mbntesquieu, J. J. Rousseau, Ma- 
bly, and Rftynai unfortututrif bcgaa to enli^^itm 
Ae minds «f men, who had lost that energy and 
fMirity of soul essential towBnfc making a good lue 
ttf the truth. Since the Revolution took place, 
oodi factiwi has destriy^d one of the greatest men 
tielotiging to t-bisbody ; the Jaoobioa, Montesquieu, 
ihe Royaiiits, Sousseao. This, however, will not 
^venttheiuunorttthty of the Spirit tff ike Ltews, 
and EmiUus -, woi^s liut ^1 descend to the latest 
^(Aterity. As to the Sociai Contra^ of which we 
find a part in Emilius, in the fonn of an extract 
£rom a ]at|^ imtk, it Fleets every thing and 
proves nothitag. I believe that ia its present tin- 
perfect state, it has dottc nradi good and much 
harm. I lam only astonished that tht.sepoblicaiu 
4ook it as tiicir gtfidfc, for im wttik more txademns 
them. 

Thus at the nsstneat the peigdc kegan to z«ad, 
tio pubhcationB met tiieir eyest bnteich as treated 
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«f ^kios and Teligioe. The effect Ttti ftodagi* 
iMs. Whfle the natioa was ra^^ ihaktog eff its 
mortdity «nd jgfioraHce. "die 'Coutt, ^nd to l!be~ 
progress c^ a vast siefisrchy toward l^t vhy^s, in 
iriiich we have seen it flwallo^ed, plunged i)eeper 
Asa «ver ioto Wee aed -d^potidm. Instead of 
enlai^iFtg ite plans, ^levirting ite ideas, attd pu- 
rifying its Tnonils, hi reletive ^roportiva *o the in. 
crease of knowledge, -it became more contracted 
as to its pejudices, and nekher Icnew how to sob- 
Qiit to the course of events, -aor te -c^ose Aieta 
with vigour, lliis miserable policy, by wtudi go- 
vernments lu-e sftraitened, at the vety -time that 
poblic lyiirit is extended, may "be observed in al3 
revolutions. It is an attempt to indoae -a IsOrgti 
(iircle in a small drcumference'} tlte residt is oer* 
tain. Tolerance now increased, and the priest^ 
condemned to death a young Hum ■who, daring a 
drunken revel, had insulted a -crucifix. The peo* 
pie appeared to incline towards reaistance, and-ai 
<me time injudicious concessions were made^ 
^em, at another imprudent constraint 'was resorted 
*o. The spirit df liberty be^n -to •ef^>ear, and 
iatres tie cachet were multipUed* I knew that 
these letters have made more noise then they hav« 
done harm; but, aflerall, such an institution pro- 
duces the radical destruction of principles. That 
which is not law, is not included inthe essence of 
government, and js criminal. Who would sit 
under a sword su^ended by a hair above his head, 
under a pretext of its not being likely to fall ? Any 
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one» who thus saw the monarch lulled to reposa 
)Q the lap of pleasure, corrupt courtiers, weak oi^ 
wi^ed tqtnister^ the pef)ple losing their mora- 
lity, the philosophers partly undermining religion, 
andp^tly the state; the nobles either ignorant or 
contaminated by the vices of the times, the ecclef^ 
siastics a disgrace to their order at Paris, and fuU 
of prejudices in the country— any one, I say, wha 
witnessed this, would have said that a host of 
efforts Vfcre struggling against each other to de-. 
fitroy a great edifice. 

Religion pontinued to decline from the time 
that Louis XV. began to reign, apd at length va- 
nished, with the monarchy, in the gaping gulph of 
the revolution. 

Here ends the history of the Greek revolutions, 
with reference! to that of France. We are now 
about to quit for ever the sacred land of talent. 
If I have, in some degree, interested the reader* 
whUe I led him through these regions, he will, per- 
haps, 09 a future day, consent to accompany me 
in my researches as to Italy and modem nations. 
put before I begin these, it is necessary that we 
bid adieu to Sparta and Athens, and endeavour to- 
^Uni up wh^t we have learnt* 
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^BCAnTULATION: SQS 

CHAP. LIT. 
Seci^tuhtion, 
In the first foTty-tvfo chapters of this essay, we 
studied the republican revolution in Greece in< 
vestigating its influence on contemporaneous na- 
tions, and following its ramifications, as far as we 
were able to discover them. 

In the remaining chapters, which comprise the 
revolution effected by Philip and Alexander, we 
have passed in review the tyrants of Athens, Dio- 
pysius at Syracuse, Agis at Sparta, the Greek phi- 
. losopbers, and their influence. As a parallel to 
these, we |iave had the Convention of France, the 
fugitive Bourbons, Louis XVI. at Paris, the rao- 
derp philosophers, and their influence on thar 
age, as well as the influence of the reformation, 
and the philosophic sect under Louis^ XV. What 
remains for us to do, is to re-examine the point 
from which we set out, and ascertain how far we 
are advanced towards the general ol^eet of thi« 
essay. 
The questions with which we set out,' were 
l^t. What revolutions have heretofore occurred 
in Uie governments of mankind, w bat was, at 
those periods, the state of society, and what haa 
been the influence of those revolutions on the 
age in which they occurred, and <hi the ages 
which have succeeded ? 
Mly. Among these revolutions are there any, 
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which ifrom the spirit* jXioxsU, and enligtitenetl 
state of tbe times, can be compared with the 
French one ? 

W« «e ttow to f«oertaiin -rfiether we have 
made xof ftagrtn lovsrds *e flobition of these 
yestiopg. 

Ortaialjr a ceanderabte ppogress. AHhon^ 
the present volume forms oeA/ a smtfll part of the 
inUQesie Brilisact of this work ', 'stJH it may ' be 
bcddly aawrted, that Most of the circumstances, 
njneh are pointed o«t as oew in the fi^nch rero- 
hrtioB, aie here shewn to hare almost literaUy 
CKOOired in asoient 'Greece. Hence, we possess 
Aese io^MlBnt txviths, that man is -so feeble in 
bn means «n4 gemss, as onlj -to be capable of 
Ineeiaast r^tetition ; that he moves in a circle, to 
paas beyosi vdiich all attempts are fruitless ; that 
the events wl^h -do mt ilepend on him, but which 
aip|ttar to be produced by the caprice cff fortune* 
KK mceflsantily repeated ; so that it would be pos- 
^ble to make a table, in which aU the imaginable 
events of any nation's history might be reduced to 
mathematical eKactness. I doubt whether the 
l^mitive characteristics would he eirtremdy nu- 
fitcHHis, ^KA^h an immense variety of inferences 
moiM be deduced from the composition.* 

- • It wMdd tie MB7-toattkeM(!ti«tnble, ami h would notte 
« friTobm matter. We might, for bMtom. bUte iar iM^feim- 
4Mii«tm4WU ^ a»T0VIIWM« :tU AMunhM #04 4w re- 
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But what good is to' be deduced £oin this cdner- 
xatiem ? Much. 

Eveiy man, vbo is petiaaded that tliere ii no* 
t^pg new in Instoiy, loses a telish for iimovatioB— 
areli^, that has been one of the greatest scourges 
with which Em-ope has been afflicted. £ntha- 
siasm proceeds from ignorance ; remove the Ut- 
ter, arid the former will be extioguisbed. Know- 
ledge is an opium whidi too completely a&ays 
exaltation. 

I mast likewise observe that, to judge propedy, 
the reader cannot be too much upon bis goai^ 
^;ainst misi^prehendon, and should consider oi»- 
jects in their true light. The resemblimce of 
pditical condition and the similar^ of circum^ 
stances, are of much less importance than the 
moral situation of the people. Tbe point, to 
which we should hold, is a nation's morals, for^ 
that is the key which opens the secret-book of 
fate. If I seem often to dwell on morals, it h 

publican. Nmlural niarf, political man, «nd ciril man, would 
be ruigsd hi vm column ; in a tbird, would k ma^ed tte 
degree of knowledge and ignonmce ; in a fourth, tbe cbaooee of 
difereut lundi. All theie numben would be multiplied by tbe 
different pauiona, such ai envy, ambition, hatred, love, &c 
which would be seen in a 6ftb column. Tbt irboh would tall 
into fraetioM, cooqiOMd at abadai of ebaractcr, &e. Bat let 
US be on our guard egunst mtlung HKh « taMe. Tbe reaulta 
from it would be bo terrible, (hat J do not like crea to bint at 
ibem here. 
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because they are the centre, round which political 
worlds revolve. It is in vain that the latter 
attempt to extricate themsdlves from the in6uence 
of the former. They are compelled to describe 
their course round tliis point, or must fall, when 
detached from the . common focus of attraction^ 
into th^ unfathomable void. 

The second volume of this Essay, if I have 
time to write it, will be^n with the Roman revo* 
iuttons, a subject perhaps still grander than the 
one we are about to quit. - It may not have been 
observed, that I I>ave endeavoured, as much ail 
possible, to vaiy the contents of this work. Every 
ttibject has its defect. The fault of mine, in 
spite of its grandeur, is that it leads to repetition. 
I shall tiy, Ujerefore, hereafter, to write each re^ 
volution on a diflferent plan to the rest* 

After having thus shewn -the general truths 
which result from this publication, I will add a 
lew detached truths on the nature <^ man, con-i 
sidered morally and politically. 

Man is composed of two organs, differing iq 
their essence, and without relation to each other 
in their powers— the head and the heart 

The heart feels, the head compares. 

The heart judges of good and evil ; the head 
of efiects, and the connection which exists between 
one circumstance and another. 

Virtue, therefore, emanates from the heart, and 
tlie sciences proceed frpm the head. 
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Virtue is conscience heard and obeyed ; scieRce 
is enlighteDed nature. 

Like infants, which we are forced to take from 
an unhealthy mother, in order to supply theia 
with purer milk, Liberty, the daughter of mar~ 
tial Virtue, cannot exist unless nourished at ^_ 
bosom of Morality. 

Why did Agis perish at Spwta? Why was 
Dionysius expelled from Syracuse ? Why did 
Thrasybulus wander far from Athens, his country? 
Why ? &c. — Because at Sparta, at Syracuse, and 
Athens there were men, and by the heart of this 
incomprehensible biped, every thing may be ex- 
plained. 

Liberty is a great word — and what Js political 
liberty ? I wHl explain it. A free man at Sparta, 
means a man, whose hours were r^ulated as com- 
pletely as those of the school-boy under the rod, < 
who rose, dined, walked, and fought under the eyes 
of some hoary.headed leader, to be told, that the 
^atter also was once young and brave. If the de^ 
sires of nature, and the rights of nuptial chastity 
appealed to the young man's heart, he was obliged 
to cover them with a veil, of which he availed 
himself for criminal indulgence. He was to smile 
when he heard of his friend's death, and if soft 
pity touched his soul, he was compelled to murder 
some lowly innocent slave, in the field which this 
ujofortuoate creature was lat>oriously tilling for his 
master. 
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•• Yoi^ tat DMSti^en,** says (he readw, « this wa» 
not political liberty. It was not tbos t^at the Athe- 
iam»uiideratoodit" And^batwastftdrpracttce?- 
Asiong then BO one coirfdiae adlimtted into the ad- 
ninistratioft of sCate aflkira, uiAqmb he possessed a 
certain revenue ; and when a citizen had involred 
himself in debt, he was sold as a slave. An 
orator in th« tribune, provided be was a good 
rfaetoricuui, could cause Socrates to be poisoned 
to-day, aad FhocioD to bo banished to-morrow. 
This free peo{de bad ^ways some permm at its 
bead, merdy fx the sake of form ; such as Fisis. 
tiatus, Hippias, Hiemistecles, Pericles, Aldbiades, 
Philip, or Anttgomis. I should like to know, 
tber^ore, how many sorts of poUtJcal liberty there 
are ; &r all the other little eities of Greece also 
possessed their liberty, and yet none of them ex. 
plained the term in the saMe sense as the Athe- 
nians and i^iartaaa. 

Let us be men, that is to say, free. Let us 
learn to despise the prejudices of birth and riches, 
while we honour virtuous ind^ence. Let us im* "^ 
part energy to our soul^ and elevation to our 
ideas. Let us every wherO display a dignity 
of character, whether prosperous or dnfortU' 
Date. Let us kaow how to brafe poverty, and 
smile at death like true Christiaas. But in ordei; 
to e^t this, we mvst begin by withdrawing our 
attachment to human institutions, be they of 
what nature they pnay. We scarcely ever' see 
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things as they really are, but merely their shadows* 
falsely reflected by oih: deurea > aod we pass our 
days nearly like a man looking, in this cloudy 
part of the world, at the heavens through co- 
loured glass, which deceives his eye» and exhibits 
to him the serenity of mHder regions. While we 
thus rock ouraedvea to zcpMo with ~ chimeras^ 
" taat rdla ba cettcleas cocrse," and aU at «n<re 
the tomb opens to receive us. ■' i"* i£^ 
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